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THE ELECTIONS, 


Tue first Parliament of Queen Victo- 
ria was convened under circum- 
stances of deep anxiety to every true 
and loyal heart—it will assemble under 
circumstances calculated to give joy 
aud hope to every lover of his country. 
We do not say that all cause for ap- 
prehension has passed away—the time 
is not yet come when the patriot can 
retire to the consciousness of security, 
and enjoy the peace that can only fol- 
low a victory, in the constitutional con- 
test in which we are engaged. But 
assuredly the results of the late elections 
are full of cheering confidence and 
hope; and if they are not such as 
altogether to banish apprehension, they 
leave no room for the disheartening 
presence of fear. 

In the spirit, not of triumph—no 
triumph has as yet been achieved—but 
in the spirit of confidence emboldened 
by our success—do we offer our con- 
gratulations to the loyal and Protestant 
people of Britain. The country is 
saved—the spirit of Revolution, if it be 
not altogether crushed, has been sorely 
disabled in the strife—so sorely, in- 
deed, that we may hope he never will 
recover from the wounds which have 
been intlicted upon him. Well and 
truly have the electors of England 
done their duty by their Queen and 
their constitution. Nobly have they 
justified the confidence of those who 
declared their firm persuasion that they 
were true of heart. The people—we say 
emphatically the people—have proved 
their high devotion to the good old 
cause, and by their generous exertions 
in the late struggle, have put to 
shame, and, we trust, silence for ever, 
the assertions of those, whether calling 
themselves Conservatives or not, who 
have affected to believe that the prin- 
ciples of the people were unsound. 

Vou. X. 


We trust that no one now will be found 
hardy enough to deny the truth, that it 
is in the middle classes, in their attach- 
ment to the constitution, that the real 
strength of Conservative principles lies, 

That the ministers are grievously 
disappointed by the issue of the elec- 
tions is manifest enough. They cal- 
culated on an accession to the ranks of 
their supporters—they must be pre- 
pared to meet with an addition to the 
number of their opponents. England 
has pronounced against them by a 
large majority—by a majority which 
their small superiority of numbers 
among the Scotch representatives is by 
no means sufficient to countervail. It 
is on Ireland that they lean—on the 
members returned by O'Connell, and 
the Romish priests—how far such a de- 
pendence will avail them, remains yet 
to he seen. We suspect that they will 
find the support they derive from this 
quarter, like Egypt to the Israelites, 
“a broken reed, upon which if a man 
lean, it will even pierce through his 
hand.” 

It may be useful to dwell for a little 
time on the prospects of ministers with 
the new parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his speech at the 
public dinner given to him by his con- 
stituents at Tamworth, thus declared 
his confidence in the results of this 
election :— 

« Let me, in the first place, congratu- 
late you cordially on the result of the 
general election, so far as it has gone. 
Gentlemen, I have good reason to believe 
that in the next parliament upwards of 
300 men supporting Conservative prin- 
ciple will take their places in the House 
of Commons—others carry that estimate 
to the extent of 310 and upwards; but of 
this I am almost perfectly satisfied that, 
although the election has taken place 
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with a government which we do not con- 
sider very favourable to Conservative 
principles at the helm of public affairs, 
yet that the Conservative interest has not 
suffered in the slightest degree. This, 
gentlemen, is a perfectly novel event in 
politics. If you look at the result of the 
last general election, you will find that 
the influence of a government has sufficed 
to return a considerable number of per- 
sons favourable to the interest of that 
government. When the parliament met 
m 1833, alter the dissolution which had 
then taken place, our numbers (I speak 
of the Conservatives) were reduced, I 
think, from 260 to about 140. For 
some cause or other, after the elections 
which took place in 1833, that phalanx 
of which I had the command, and which 
numbered about 260 in the field, were 
reduced on-the meeting of parliament to 
about 140. 1833 and 1834 passed. I 
was then called, as I remember, to the 
chief direction of affairs, and a dissolu- 
tion took place. 1 knew that a variation 
in the returns would chiefly be owing to 
a reaction in public opinion, to a lassitude 
and weariness with incessant agitation, 
and to a returning disposition to maintain 
the ancient institutions of the country. 
The result of the elections of December, 
1834, was that, instead of having only 
140 members to cooperate with me in the 
maintenance of Conservative principles, 
we divided on the first question which 
took place respecting the Speakership no 
less than 306; having, in consequence of 
that dissolution, swollen our numbers 
from 140 to 306 or 309. But, gentlemen, 
that was called the Peel parliament. It 
was triumphantly said that the dissolution 
took place under the auspices of a Con- 
servative government ; and that such was 
the influence of government, that they 
were enabled to make that immense ac- 
cession to Conservative strength which 
raised it from 140 to 306. It was then 
remarked by our opponents, “ Wait till 
we come iuto office! Let us dissolve, 
and you then shall find some variation in 
your numbers! You shall again dwindle 
to your humble, insignilicant minority ; 
and the principles we profess shall pre- 
dominate at a general election.” Well, 
gentlemen, the experiment was tried, 
The Peel parliament was dissolved, and 
] will prophesy, from some cause or other, 
notwithstanding the influence of govern- 
ment, the Conservative strength shall not 
be weakened. Now, gentlemen, to what 
is this to be attributed? How can it be 
accounted for? When I dissolve the 
parliament, the numbers increase from 
about 140 to 306; and when the present 
government dissolve parliament, they gain 
not only no additional strength, but find 
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themselves unable to contend against the 
power of their opponents.” 


It is, of course the part ofa cautious 
and prudent general not to overrate 
the strength at his disposal—but we 
are inclined to believe that Sir Robert 
Peel’s estimate is considerably within 
bounds. Ministers will have a majo- 
rity in the new parliament, but it will 
be a majority not far exceeding ten, 
and this measuring cast majority will be 
annihilated when the false returns are 
remedied by petitions. We will state 
our calculations to our readers—a little 
time will be sufficient to test the accu- 
racy with which they are framed. 

If we take Sir Robert Peel’s esti- 
mate of the numbers of Conservatives 
which were returned to the Peel par- 
liament—an estimate which supposes 
the number of Conservatives to have 
been identical with the voters for Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton asspeaker—we 
may calculate, that at the commence- 
ment of the last parliament, the Whigs 
had a majority of nearly 50. By the 
changes which occurred during the sit- 
ting of that parliament and the success- 
ful prosecutions of petitions—their ma- 
jority was very considerably reduced. 
Let us suppose, however, that in the 
late parliament there was u majority of 
50 who preferred the governmeut of 
Lord Melbourne to that of Sir Robert 
Peel—and then see how the relative 
strength of parties has been affected 
by the recent dissolution. 

The English borough elections pre- 
sent a gain of three members to the 
Conservative cause—the English coun- 
ties a gain of 22. So far, therefore, as 
the English elections are concerned, 
the ministerial majority of 50 is exactly 
annihilated. Their majority, therefore, 
in the new parliament, must depend 
upon their gains in Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

In Scotland, the representation re- 
mains exactly as it did before. The 
ministry thus are thrown for their ma- 
jority on their gains in Ireland, and 
these are by no means so numerous as 
their journals seem anxious to repre- 
sent. 

In Ireland, the Conservatives have 
gained six, and their opponents four- 
teen seats—the ministerial gain there- 
fore, of eight seats, equivalent to six- 
teen votes ona division, is just their 
majority in the new parliament. 

This, be it remembered, is estimating 
their majority in the last parliament as 
amounting to fifty—an estimate which 
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the hardiest ministerialist will not ven- 
ture to pronounce as too low. Upon 
no question, except the Irish Corpora- 
tion, were they able to command any- 
thing like a majority of fifty—upon all 
other questions, their majority is anni- 
hilated ; even upon this it is reduced to 
a shadow. 

It must be observed, too, that we es- 
timate the Conservative losses and 
gains, not from the returns to the last 
parliament, but from the state of the re- 
presentation at its close. Had we 
taken the returns to the last parliament, 
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the gains to the ministerialists would 
have appeared much smaller. We 
have now been calculating the diffe- 
rence between the return made from 
the hustings, and that return purified 
and amended by investigations before 
the tribunals of the House of Com- 
mons. 

The following tabular view will ex- 
hibit at a glance the state of the Irish 
representation at the opening of the 
last parliament, at its close, and by the 
returns to the new one :— 


ULSTER. MUNSTER. 
Feb. 1835. June 1837. New. Feb. 1835, June 1837, New. 
ca. DBD c. DB Cc wD Cc D. Cc, D. c D. 
Antrim ..1 1 1 lL 2 0} Cork County O 2 7 0 2 
Armagh . . 1 1 53 1 1) Waterford C. 0 2 02 0 2 
Londonderry 2 0 2 0 2 O| Tipperary . 0 2 0 2 0 2 
Donegal . 2 0 2 0 2 0} Limerick Co. O 2 o..- e > 
Fermanagh 20 2 0 2 O| Kerry ae 0 2 . 2 
Tyrone 2.0 = ¢ mie ee 0:3 0 2 
Down . eo = © 2 0O| Cork City 2 0 0 2 0 2 
Monaghan -. 7 1 1) Bandon 1 O 1 0 1 0 
Cavan. 20 20 — 2 0} Mallow 0 1 0 1 01 
Derry = s 0 1 0 1) Youghal 0 1 0 1 a | 
Carrickfergus 1 0 1 0 1 0} Kinsale ~e 1 0 0 1 
Lisburne . ¢@ 1 0 1 O|} Waterford 02 0 2 e 2 
Coleraine . 0 1 0 1 1 0} Dungarvan @ 1 0 1 0 1 
Dungannon . O 1 0 1 1 0| Clonmel . + O 1 0 1 0 1 
Belfast . 7 20 0 2/| Cashel a | a | O 1 
Enniskillen . 1 O 1 0 1 0| Limerick City 0 2 0 2 0 2 
Armagh . . 0 1 Oo i 0 1) Tralee oe" @-] 0 1 lL oO 
Downpatrick 1 0 1 0 1 O} Ennis. 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Newry e op ull eo @ 1 O | cme eg ee 
<a | 4 23 3 24 3 24 
20 9 21 8 2% 6 
LEINSTER. | CONNAUGHT, 
Louth .. 0 2 0 2 0 2) Galway CountyO 2 0 2 0 2 
Meath . - 0 2 O02 QO 2] Mayo @ 8)... 0 Br «052 
Westmeath 0 2 0 2 O 2! Leitrim . . 0 2 02 0 2 
Longford 20 3 0 O 2) Roscommon. O 2 a2 @.3 
Dapm .« « O-g 0 3 O 2)! Sligo 2 0 2 0 20 
Kildare . . 0 2 0 2 0 2) Galway Town 0 2 eo ¢ 0 2 
King’s County 0 2 0 2 0 2/| Sligo Borourgh | 0 hie a | 
Queen’s County 2 0 20 i J one, «Telemann. , dinates 
Wicklow: . 0 2 0 2 0 2) 3 10 3 10 2 il 
Wexford . . O 2 02 0 2] 
Carlow .. 0 2 2 0 2 SUMMARY, 
pee CS OS OS) tute... MMe Se Bele 
Drogheda . O 1 10 O 1} Feinster 927 1323 432 
Dundalk . . O 1 oe 0 1 nena eae 4 23 3 4 3 24 
* “2 dl er . .e - a4 24 
Dublin City. 0 2 2 0 02 Connavght 3 10 3 10 2 il 
University . 20 20 2 0| asian . 
Portarlington 1 0O 1 0 1 O| aa da ik a a he 
Athlone . . 1 O yr @ e i} 36 69 84065 82 78 
CarlowBorourghl] 0 1 O o it 
Wexford . . l e-} oo) 
New Ross . 0 1 0 1 0 1 
Kilkenny City 0 1 0 | ool 
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The only points in this table, upon 
the accuracy of which a question can 
arise, are our estimating Coleraine and 
Dungannon as Conservative gains, At 
best they were represented by neutrals 
in the last parliament. The ministerial 
journals, however, constantly reckoned 
their members on their list—there can 
be no question as to either of them now. 

Perhaps, too, we do Sir Robert Fer- 
fuson injustice in reckoning him among 
the ministerialists. He belongs to a 
class of politicians whom it is not easy 
to assign to any particular denomina- 
tion. We are inclined to believe that 
he will oppose ministers in any attempt 
to secularize the property of the Irish 
Church. 

A glance at the table we have framed 
will satisfy any reasonable man of the 
utter extravagance of the hopes of the 
ministerialists that their losses in Eng- 
Jand will be counterbalanced by gains 
in Ireland. From the returns to the 
Peel parliament, they have gained four 
seats in Ireland, from the close of that 
parliament eight—or even if we do not 
reckon Coleraine and Dungannon as 
Conservative gains, then the account 
will stand thus—that in England they 
have lost 25 seats, in Ireland gained ten, 
Jeaving to the Conservative party a 
gain of 30 votes on a division. By 
consulting the record of the divisions 
in the last parliament, it is easy for any 
person to estimate, not the strength, 
but the weakness of ministers in the 

new. 

The question now recurs to the mind 
of every one in the empire, WHAT WILL 
MINISTERS DO? It is a question to 
which we confess it is not easy to sug- 
gest a satisfactory reply. The answer 
that would suggest itself to every ho- 
nourable mind is, they will resign office. 
We fear, however, this supposition is 


too favourable to the character of 


Whiggery. The wretched creatures 
who have been for two years back pros- 
tituting the patronage that they might 
pocket the pay of ministers of the 
crown have manifested too inglorious 
a tenacity of office for us now to sup- 
pose that any consideration of honour 
or honesty will induce them to aban- 
don it. We are rather inclined to be- 
lieve that they will attempt to carry on 
the government of the country—if it 
be correct to apply the expression to a 
wretched official existence without any 
of the functions of vitality. But we 
do think that they will cling to place, 
and endeavour to accommodate their 
policy to the altered circumstances of 
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the times, so as still to receive the sa- 
laries which they love. 

We know that our calculation in this 
respect is different from that of most of 
those upon whose judgment in most 
matters we would feel inclined to rely. 
The opinion that the Whigs will retire 
from office is one in which many very 
intelligent observers of passing events 
concur. We are not, however, in- 
clined to give them credit for so much 
of common honesty as such a step in- 
volves. Men whom a long course of 
official servitude has made familiar with 
baseness can hardly be supposed pos- 
sessed, at the termination of it, of much 
of better feeling. The atmosphere of 
office has been to the ministers so 
impregnated with everything that is 
demoralizing, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to hope that any generous feel- 
ing could survive the contact with 
its poisonous contagion. To form our 
estimate of the probable conduct of mi- 
nisters, we must remember the discre- 
ditable associations with which they 
have been linked—we must bear in 
mind that they have been tutored by a 
course of degradation, that they have 
been habituated to much ‘that is dis- 
graceful and base. In two years’ 
slavery to Mr. O'Connell we may well 
believe that every feeling of self-re- 
spect has been deadened—they have 
consented to wear the fetters of the 
base, and the iron has entered into 
their soul—they entered office consent- 
ing to be slaves—every hour of their 
servitude, as it sunk their character, 
debased their mind—made them more 
and more fit in reputation as well as 
sentiment for their dishonourable po- 
sition. 

We fear then that those who expect 
from ministers the only service which 
it is in their power to render to their 
country, do not calculate sufficiently 
upon the demoralizing influences to 
which they have been exposed. For 
our parts, we believe that they are 
ready to keep office on any terms. 
While there is a job to be done, a sine- 
cure to be created, or a follower to be 
glutted with pay, they will stick obsti- 
nately to their place. 

“Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” 

At the same time, we are perfectly 
satisfied that Lord Melbourne has 
made the declaration attributed to him 
in the Standard; but we fear it is too 
much to expect that he will adhere to 
it. Those who have so long imposed 
upon the premier’s good-natured indo- 
lence will find means to keep him still 
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their tool. It may be that we do the 


noble viscount wrong; but unques- 
tionably we will, in future, attribute to 
him more firmness of purpose, and 
more manliness of character than we 
have hitherto been inclined, if he ad- 
heres to the resolution of his better 
moments, and retires from a position 
which he can no longer hold without 
uilt. 

. If ministers meet the parliament, 
how are they to proceed? they will 
not be able to carry any one of the 
measures which, last session, they de- 
clared vital ones. On the church-rate 
question they will have a large majo- 
rity against them. The appropriation 
clause—their charter of office—will 
be indignantly rejected by a majority 
of the new house. The Irish corpo- 
ration question they will carry by a 
small majority, and this only on condi- 
tion of their securing the Irish church; 
the very course to which the Conserva- 
tive leaders, last session, whether right 
or wrong, assented. Whatever party 
are in office the policy pursued must 
be Conservative. The ministers may 
retain office by abandoning every pro- 
fession on which they gained it—they 
may keep the name, and patronage, and 
pay of her Majesty’s ministers by car- 
rying into full effect the policy of her 
Majesty’s opposition. 

This is, we confess, the policy which 
we think it most probable that they 
will pursue ; they will avoid defeat by 
bringing forward no measure upon 
which the Conservatives will oppose 
them ; they will abstain from aggression, 
aud calculate upon the timorousness of 
the Conservatives for security from as- 
sault. 

In the mean time, however, an impor- 
tant question will arise as to Ireland— 
while they affect a Conservative policy 
as regards the empire at large—will 
they continue to delegate to Mr. 
O'Connell the government of this 
country? If they do, the Protestants 
of Saeed will gain but little by the 
change ; Ireland will still be in the 
hands of the popish party; the pa- 
tronage of the crown will still be em- 
ployed to reward the emissaries of se- 
dition. Protestants will still be op- 
pressed and insulted: and at the very 
moment that the attack upon Protest- 
antism appears to be discontinued, the 
deadliest blow will be struck at its ex- 
istence. The battery of legislative 
measures—the formidable apparatus of 
the assault may be removed from be- 
fore the muniments of Protestantism ; 
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but the mine will be secretly and 
silently springing beneath the citadel. 

We feel it necessary, distinctly, and 
emphatically to put the Protestants of 
Ireland on their guard against this 
dangerous and insidious Pt icy, which 


we have little doubt will be that pur- 


sued towards them by ministers. By 
a concession to the more Conserva- 
tive spirit of the age, they will pur- 
chase the right of continuing to op- 
press and insult us. They will make 
a truce for a moment with the spirit 
that is too strong for them. They 
will abstain from legislative attacks 
upon Protestantism only that they 
may wield with the more effect the 


power of the executive for its subver- 
sion. 


This is the policy which Mr. O’Con- 
nell will recommend to the ministers ; 
it is the policy which that master 
spirit has heen endeavouring to im- 
press upon the cabinet which is 
composed of his tools. He has in- 
variably taught them as far as possible 
to avoid collision with the Protestant 
spirit of the British people, and to 
content themselves with the power of 
crushing and weakening Protestantism 
through the corrupt and tyrannical in- 
fluences of the government in Ireland. 
His advice to ministers last year 
was, to accept the tithe bill without 
the appropriation clause. He sees 
clearly that the work of destroving 
Protestantism can be done more surely 
through the castle than the senate ; 
and while he has a slave of his own 
on the viceregal throne, he will press 
no legislative measure to risk the te- 
nure of his power. Hence we have 
seen him ready to give up the appro- 
priation clause ; he is ready tomorrow 
to give up the corporations, provided 
that the demanding of them would 
risk, in the slightest degree, the sta- 
bility of his administration. All this 
is perfectly consistent with his ulti- 
mate ends—his object is to lower Pro- 
testantism, no matter by what means— 
the great engine which he works for 
that purpose is the executive influence 
of government. He would be either 
very foolish or very honest did he risk 
the possession of this power for the 
assertion of any principle whatever. 
We do not suspect him of being either; 
and so long as his black mail is paid to 
him in the disposal of the patronage 
and the government of Ireland, he 
will not press his vassal for any legis- 
lative services, the exaction of which 
might prove inconvenient. 
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The only points in this table, upon 
the accuracy of which a question can 
arise, are our estimating Coleraine and 
Dungannon as Conservative gains, At 
best they were represented by neutrals 
in the last parliament. The ministerial 
journals, however, constantly reckoned 
their members on their list—there can 
be no question as to either of them now. 

Perhaps, too, we do Sir Robert Fer- 
fruson injustice in reckoning him among 
the ministerialists. He belongs to a 
class of politicians whom it is not easy 
to assign to any particular denomina- 
tion. We are inclined to believe that 
he will oppose ministers in any attempt 
to secularize the property of the Irish 
Church. 

A glance at the table we have framed 
will satisfy any reasonable man of the 
utter extravagance of the hopes of the 
ministerialists that their losses in Eng- 
land will be counterbalanced by gains 
in Ireland. From the returns to the 
Peel parliament, they have gained four 
seats in Ireland, from the close of that 
parliament eight—or even if we do not 
reckon Coleraine and Dungannon as 
Conservative gains, then the account 
will stand thus—that in England they 
have lost 25 seats, in Ireland gained ten, 
Jeaving to the Conservative party a 
gain of 80 votes on a division. By 
consulting the record of the divisions 
in the last parliament, it is easy for any 
person to estimate, not the strength, 
but the weakness of ministers in the 
new. 

The question now recurs to the mind 
of every one in the empire, WHAT WILL 
MINISTERS DO? It is a question to 
which we confess it is not easy to sug- 
gest a satisfactory reply. The answer 
that would suggest itself to every ho- 
nourable mind is, they will resign office. 
We fear, however, this supposition is 
too favourable to the character of 
Whiggery. The wretched creatures 
who have been for two years back pros- 
tituting the patronage that they might 
pocket the pay of ministers of the 
crown have manifested too inglorious 
a tenacity of office for us now to sup- 
pose that any consideration of honour 
or honesty will induce them to aban- 
don it. We are rather inclined to be- 
lieve that they will attempt to carry on 
the government of the country—if it 
be correct to apply the expression to a 
wretched official existence without any 
of the functions of vitality. But we 
do think that they will cling to place, 
and endeavour to accommodate their 
policy to the altered circumstances of 


the times, so as still to receive the sa- 
laries which they love. 

We know that our calculation in this 
respect is different from that of most of 
those upon whose judgment in most 
matters we would feel inclined to rely. 
The opinion that the Whigs will retire 
from office is one in which many very 
intelligent observers of passing events 
concur. We are not, however, in- 
clined to give them credit for so much 
of common honesty as such a step in- 
volves. Men whom a long course of 
official servitude has made familiar with 
baseness can hardly be supposed pos- 
sessed, at the termination of it, of much 
of better feeling. The atmosphere of 
office has been to the ministers so 
impregnated with everything that is 
demoralizing, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to hope that any generous feel- 
ing could survive the contact with 
its poisonous contagion. To form our 
estimate of the probable conduct of mi- 
nisters, we must remember the discre- 
ditable associations with which they 
have been linked—we must bear in 
mind that they have been tutored by a 
course of degradation, that they have 
been habituated to much that is dis- 
graceful and base. In two years’ 
slavery to Mr. O’Connell we may well 
believe that every feeling of self-re- 
spect has been deadened—they have 
consented to wear the fetters of the 
base, and the iron has entered into 
their soul—they entered office consent- 
ing to be slaves—every hour of their 
servitude, as it sunk their character, 
debased their mind—made them more 
and more fit in reputation as well as 
sentiment for their dishonourable po- 
sition. 

We fear then that those who expect 
from ministers the only service which 
it is in their power to render to their 
country, do not calculate sufficiently 
upon the demoralizing influences to 
which they have been exposed. For 
our parts, we believe that they are 
ready to keep office on any terms. 
While there is a job to be done, a sine- 
cure to be created, or a follower to be 
glutted with pay, they will stick obsti- 
nately to their place. 

Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hirudo.” 

At the same time, we are perfectly 
satisfied that Lord Melbourne has 
made the declaration attributed to him 
in the Standard; but we fear it is too 
much to expect that he will adhere to 
it. Those who have so Jong imposed 
upon the premier’s good-natured indo- 
lence will find means to keep him still 
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their tool. It may be that we do the 
noble viscount wrong; but unques- 
tionably we will, in future, attribute to 
him more firmness of purpose, and 
more manliness of character than we 
have hitherto been inclined, if he ad- 
heres to the resolution of his better 
moments, and retires from a position 
which he can no longer hold without 
guilt. 

If ministers meet the parliament, 
how are they to proceed? they will 
not be able to carry any one of the 
measures which, last session, they de- 
clared vital ones. On the church-rate 
question they will have a large majo- 
rity against them. The appropriation 
cluuse—their charter of office—will 
be indignantly rejected by a majority 
of the new house. The Irish corpo- 
ration question they will carry by a 
small majority, and this only on condi- 
tion of their securing the Irish church; 
the very course to which the Conserva- 
tive leaders, last session, whether right 
or wrong, assented. Whatever party 
are in office the policy pursued must 
be Conservative. The ministers may 
retain office by abandoning every pro- 
fession on which they gained it—they 
may keep the name, and patronage, and 
pay of her Majesty’s ministers by car- 
rying into full effect the policy of her 
Majesty’s opposition. 

This is, we confess, the policy which 
we think it most probable that they 
will pursue ; they will avoid defeat by 
bringing forward no measure upon 
which the Conservatives will oppose 
them ; they will abstain from aggression, 
aud calculate upon the timorousness of 
the Conservatives for security from as- 
sault. 

In the mean time, however, an impor- 
tant question will arise as to Ireland— 
while they affect a Conservative policy 
as regards the empire at large—will 
they continue to delegate to Mr. 
O'Connell the government of this 
country? If they do, the Protestants 
of Ireland will gain but little by the 
change ; Ireland will still be in the 
hands of the popish party; the pa- 
tronage of the crown will still be em- 
ployed to reward the emissaries of se- 
dition, Protestants will still be op- 
pressed and insulted : and at the very 
moment that the attack upon Protest- 
antism appears to be discontinued, the 
deadliest blow will be struck at its ex- 
istence. The battery of legislative 
measures—the formidable apparatus of 
the assault may be removed from be- 
fore the muniments of Protestantism ; 
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but the mine will be secretly and 
silently springing beneath the citadel. 

We feel it necessary, distinctly, and 
cugueteely to put the Protestants of 
Ireland on their guard inst this 
dangerous and insidious olicy, which 
we have little doubt will be that pur- 
sued towards them by ministers. By 
a concession to the more Conserva- 
tive spirit of the age, they will pur- 
chase the right of continuing to op- 
press and insult us. They will make 
a truce for a moment with the spirit 
that is too strong for them. They 
will abstain from legislative attacks 
upon Protestantism only that they 
may wield with the more effect the 
power of the executive for its subver- 
sion. 

This is the policy which Mr. O’Con- 
nell will recommend to the ministers ; 
it is the policy which that master 
spirit has heen endeavouring to im- 
press upon the cabinet which is 
composed of his tools. He has in- 
variably taught them as far as possible 
to avoid collision with the Protestant 
spirit of the British people, and to 
content themselves with the power of 
crushing and weakening Protestantism 
through the corrupt and tyrannical in- 
fluences of the government in Ireland. 
His advice to ministers last year 
was, to accept the tithe bill without 
the appropriation clause. He sees 
clearly that the work of destroying 
Protestantism can be done more surely 
through the castle than the senate ; 
and while he has a slave of his own 
on the viceregal throne, he will press 
no legislative measure to risk the te- 
nure of his power. Hence we have 
seen him ready to give up the appro- 
priation clause ; he is ready tomorrow 
to give up the corporations, provided 
that the demanding of them would 
risk, in the slightest degree, the sta- 
bility of his administration. All this 
is perfectly consistent with his ulti- 
mate ends—his object is to lower Pro- 
testantism, no matter by what means— 
the great engine which he works for 
that purpose is the executive influence 
of government. He would be either 
very foolish or very honest did he risk 
the possession of this power for the 
assertion of any principle whatever. 
We do not suspect him of being either; 
and so long as his black mail is paid to 
him in the disposal of the patronage 
and the government of Ireland, he 
will not press his vassal for any legis- 
lative services, the exaction of which 
might prove inconvenient. 
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This, we repeat,is the policy which 
we expect ministers to pursue by a 
tacit, if not an expressed, compromise 
with "the Conservatives in parliament ; 
they will take care to bring forward no 
measure which will expose them to 
defeat ; the consequence of this com- 
promise will be, that the government 
of this country will still be left in the 
hands of Mr, O’Connell. This policy 
will throw the Conservative party on 
a line of conduct for which we fear 
they are not well adapted ; they have 
hitherto acted almost exclusively on 
the defensive ; they must now learn to 
change their tactics, and no longer con- 
tent themselves with arresting the pro- 
gress of evil measures in the senate. 

We do not put forward these views 
as in any wise discouraging—quite the 
contrary. If we have done nothing 
but arrest the progress of re volutionary 
legislation, we have done that which is 
well worth all the sacrifices and exer- 
tions it has cost us. We have gained 
a respite—we have secured a breathing 
time ; and we can employ the interval 
of tranquillity to rally our forees for 
an attack upon the stronghold of our 
enemies. It is something to have re- 
pulsed the assault of the enemy—even 
though we are not yet ready to drive 
them from their entrenchments. 

It is also possible that ministers 
might carry their adhesion to Conserva- 
tive principles a step farther, and throw- 
ing Mr. O'Connell overboard alto- 
gether, return to the principles of the 
government of Lord Grey. The re- 
call of Lord Mulgrave would be the 
first indication of such a direction of 
their policy; or perhaps our worthy 
chief governor would be just as ready 
to assume the character of a Conser- 
vative Whig as he has been hitherto 
to bear that of an O’Connellite. 
Should the government determine 
upon this course, Mr. O'Connell may 
find himself to have been outwitted 
during the late election by his Whig 
allies. His tail has been sadly docked ; 
in some instances by the success of a 
Conservative ; but in many more by 
the return of an aristocratic Whig. 

This course is very near a kin to 
another which it has been confideutly 
said it is the intention of the moderate 
section of the cabinet to pursue. A 
coalition between this portion of the 
ministry and some of the leaders of the 
Conservatives has been spoken of. A 


cabinet formed by the union of men of 


diferent parties, agreeing in the defence 
of the institutions of the country, is said 
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to be a favourite project of our sove- 
reign, as it was certainly of her lamented 
uncle's, at one period of his reign; we 
fear, however, that in the present state 
of parties it is impracticable, and we 
are inclined to regard the rumour of a 
coalition between a portion of the Ca- 
binet and the Conservatives as im- 
probable in the extreme. 

One other course has been hinted 
at, but it is one so desperate and so 
hopeless in its issue, that we cannot 
believe it to be seriously contemplated. 
It has been sus gested, that after a 
slight modification of the Cabinet, by 
the introduction of Lord Durham and 
Lord Brougham, ministers would ven- 
tute on a second dissolution. To use 
a homely expression, we fear that “ this 
is too good news to be true.” The 
inevitable consequence of such a des- 
perate step, would be to alarm all who 
have any thing to lose, and to return a 
parliament much ntore decidedly Con- 
servative than the present. 

The difficulties of the Reform Bill 
are now revolving on its authors ; 
perhaps they can now understand, al- 
though certainly not answer the cele- 
brated question of the Duke of Wel- 
lington—* How is the Queen’s govern- 
ment to be carried on?” Certainly not 
by the present Cabinet, unless by an 
abandonment of all the professions on 
which they have obtained office, and 
an adoption of the principles of the 
men whom they exclude. 

We have thought it right to raise 
the voice of warning to the Protestants 
of Ireland—we have cautioned them 
that they must be prepared for a policy 
both dangerous and insidious. The 
last election has arrested the progress 
of revolution in the senate ; but the 
Protestants of Ireland must be pre- 
pared for the attempt at compromise 
which we believe in our souls Mr. 
O'Connell will make ; the attempt by 
abandoning encroachments in parlia- 
ment to secure to himself a little lon- 
ger the power of wielding the exeeu- 
tive of Ireland to oppress and injure 
us. This new position will impose 
new responsibilities on the Protestants 
and new duties on our representatives 
in parliament. If our enemies play 
the game of evading our parliamentary 
strength, and exercising the power of 
the executive to forward the designs of 
Popery—let us recollect how much we 
have it in our power to embarrass them 
in their management of this manceuvre. 
We must watch and hamper them— 
they will attempt every act of partiality 
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in the face of a powerful opposition in 
the House of Commons. Ours be it 
to bring their deeds before the cogni- 
zance of that tribunal—let every 
wrong be followed by a petition for 
redress. If this be the policy of the 
ministers, it is half defeated by expo- 
sure ; the voice of Protestantism must 
be heard—the moral power of Irish 
Protestantism must be set in motion, 
and Lord Mulgrave himself may very 
svon be tired of the experiment of at- 
tempting to govern Sedat: without a 
majority in the British House of Com- 
mons, and in defiance of the intelli- 
gence, the respectability, and the Pro- 
testantism of this country. 

We write, of course, conjecturally— 
we presume that it is the intention of 
ministers to pursue the course which 
we confess all their past conduct ren- 
ders probable—but a course which if 
we had not the experience of that con- 
duct we would pronounce impossible 
for any ministry to attempt. On this 
supposition we have a word of advice 
to offer, to a personage, the last per- 
haps to whom our readers would ex- 
pect us to offer it. Lord Mulgrave 
may honour us by glancing at these 
pages ; perhaps his ear is not so spoiled 
by the delicate flatteries of the accom- 
plished courtiers by whom he is sur- 
rounded, as not to bear with the rough 
but honest expressions of plain spoken 
Protestants like ourselves. We will 
suppose his Excellency to have formed 
the daring resolution of continuing to 
govern Ireland as the serf of the Popish 
party, while his colleagues, by a tem- 
porising policy, avoid giving any oc- 
casion for a trial of strength in par- 
liament—will his Excellency bear with 
a word of respectful expostulation be- 
fore he finally determines on this valo- 
rous resolve: “If your Excellency is 
not yet tired of your peculiar position in 
lreland—if you are, indeed, so ena- 
moured of the novel charms with 
which your new associations have sur- 
rounded the viceregal throne—that for 
their continuance you are ready to 
forget your obligations to your coun- 
try, your sovereign, and yourself; 
pause at least to count the cost—re- 
flect on the inconveniences and annoy- 
ances which will attend your hazar- 
dous enterprize. The late elections 
have not raised your Excellency in the 
estimation of the Protestants of Ire- 
Jand—you have done that which with 
freemen is, perhaps, the only crime 
that can never be forgiven—you have 
employed the vile agencies of corrup- 
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tion to purchase away their rights. 
We have seen your minions unblush- 
ingly come forward to offer to the 
voter the bribe of patronage—we have 
seen men bearing your commission 
engaged in the task of coerieng the 
timid and purchasing the venal—the 
anuals of corruption contain no pa- 
rallel for the boldness with which 
your Excellency’s government have 
interfered with the freedom of election. 
The Protestants of Ireland could for- 
give you for any thing but this—they 
have despised the meanness of your 
former acts ; they have pitied the de- 
gradations of your former associations ; 
they have witnessed with a mixture of 
sorrow and alarm the circuits through 
the country in which the representa- 
tive of royalty has alternately ap- 
peared anxious to exhibit himself in 
the character of madman and fool; 
sometimes indulging in levities resem- 
bling the harmless exhibition of the 
poor creature whose highest ambition 
is to win for his grotesque grimaces the 
plaudits of the village mob; again 
ascending to the more dangerous sport 
of the man who “flings about fire- 
brands, arrows, and death.” Yes, we 
have despised, we have pitied, we have 
been indignant, we have been alarmed 
—but let your Excellency know that 
it was reserved for the proceedings ut 
the late election to make us hate. 
Hatred, bitter unforgiving hatred is 
reserved by freemen for that worst of 
tyranny, which employs the agencies 
of government formed to protect our 
rights to purchase them. The indig- 
nation of all honest men is awake— 
your Excellency will move in future 
with the stigma of the late electioneer- 
ing proceedings indelibly attached to 
you—your every act will be watched 
—your every step will be marked with 
a jealous eye—you will appear to us 
only as the head of the government 
that has attempted to purchase our 
rights ; for this offence no personal 
qualities of your Excellency can atone 
—we will forget in this the virtues by 
which you adorn private and dignify 
public life—we will overlook the 
proverbial blamelessness of your per- 
sonal character—we will only recollect 
that men in your name attempted to 
make government gold and govern- 
ment patronage the means wherewith 
to enslave us ; we will publish this to 
the empire—we will prove it before 
the tribunal where your Excellene 

ean no longer shrink behind the dis. 
creditable shelter of a tyrant majority. 
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Naked and unprotected, with a minis- 
try too weak to offer you any power- 
ful protection—with proofs against 
you too plain for any chicanery to 
evade—you must meet the charges of 
those whose franchise your govern- 
ment has attempted to neutralize by 
corruption. Let your Excellency be 
well assured of this—your late inter- 
ference with the freedom of election 
has raised a spirit which will soon 
make Ireland too hot to hold you.” 

Will Lord Mulgrave believe that we 
offer him this advice in all sincerity. 
Happy would we be if we could use to 
his Excellency the language of since- 
rity without being forced to severe. 

We are anxious to offer a few obser- 
vations upon the result of some of the 
Irish elections in detail. Our readers 
will understand from what we have 
said, our views as to the prospects 
which the general returas warraut us 
in entertaining. We may congratulate 
every patriot in the land—the country 
is saved. Most cordially do we join 
in the noble exultation of Mr. O'Sul- 
livan, with which he concluded his 
splendid speech at Ariwnagh : 


“Be instant, then, in preparing for 
the events which are to come, and in re- 
deeming the time which is accorded to 
you. Revolution, I am persuaded to 
hope, is yet afar off. England has 
righted herself; the good ship was hurt 
among the breakers—it was committed 
to the waves of popular opinion—the tide 
has set in—the stranded bark has been 
floated over shoals and breakers—it has 
been carried up high on the beach—it is 
secure—no returning wave shall hurry it 
back to the hazards of the tempest ; and 
unless the ministers of the Crown resolve 
to exhibit themselves before their Royal 
Mistress, not as the guardians of the 
shore, but as the remorseless felons who 
hang out false lights to lure gallant barks 
to destruction, and if the danger has been 
escaped, rush out with murderous purpose 
to destroy what the storm and the coast 
has spared ;—unless the Ministers of the 
Crown exhibit themselves thus in the 
sight of their Royal Mistress, and make a 
wreck that they may pronounce one, 
England is safe, and felon legislators, who 
would hope to profit by the wreck, are 
balked of their expected plunder.” 


We have already said that we feel 
confident that the prosecution of peti- 
tions will altogether annihilate the 
ministerial majority. We confine our- 
selves to the Irish returns. The me- 
tropolis, of course, first attracts our 
attention. That the petition will make 
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Mr. West and Mr. Hamilton the sit- 
ting members there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. There are, however, 
some circumstances connected with 
this contest to which we are anxious 
to direct special attention. 

There never was an occasion on 
which Protestants of all classes were 
so firmly and entirely united—men of 
all ranks and classes seemed bound by 
some new bond of union—men who 
had been liberals all their lives now 
nobly came forward to redeem their 
characters for consistency by support- 
ing the Conservatives. We say their 
characters for consistency—for surely 
the grossest inconsistency is that of the 
men, who being united with the Roman 
Catholic party in their professions of 
1827, adhere to them in their actions of 
1837. There have been many splen- 
did examples of individuals who have 
broken through the ties of party to 
preserve their honour, and left their 
former associates when these associates 
violated their former professions. Well 
and truly has Arthur Guinness proved 
that he was sincere when he advocated 
the admission of Roman Catholics to 
equal privileges in the faith that they 
would ask no more. Every day is de- 
taching from the ranks of revolution 
the respectable men who were to be 
found in them, 

One, perhaps, of the most gratifying 
features in the late contest for Dublin 
was this—that the middle classes made 
the cause their own. It is to the energy, 
the devotion, and the untiring exertions 
of the middling classes that we are 
indebted for the splendid stand which 
the Protestants of Dublin made against 
the combined influences of government 
and mob intimidation. Never, perhaps, 
was there a contest in which so much 
high and generous feeling was called 
into action. Many in business and in 
trade were found ready to reject the 
bribe of the Castle, and to defy the in- 
timidation of the mob. Men in hum- 
ble circumstances went to the poll in 
defiance of threats of ruin. Menaces 
of exclusive dealing were defied by 
those whose little custom the system 
might destroy. There is earnest of 
good hope in all this; the cause in 
which such noble sacrifices have been 
made is not one which heaven has yet 
forsaken, 

But let it be remembered, that those 
who have made these sacrifices de- 
serve to be upheld. A duty is thrown 
upon the Protestants to support those 
who have supported their cause. It is a 
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duty which all honour and all grati- 
tude enforce. We are not the advo- 
cates of exclusive dealing ; God forbid : 
but our enemies act on it—and this we 
say, that the man is no Conservative, 
that he has no heart to feel, that he 
has no conscience to control who 
will see the poor Protestant shop- 
keeper suffer by his support of our 
cause, and not employ all the influence 
which wealth and station give him to 
remedy his wrong. 

We wish to speak with all plainness 
—would that we could urge on the Pro- 
testants in the higher classes their duty 
we carnestly as we feel its importance. 
Perhaps the best way is simply to state 
what has occurred, what is at this mo- 
ment occurring, in this city, in a hun- 
dred instances. A man in middling 
circumstances, struggling hard to main- 
tain his family by the gains of his toil- 
some industry, able by rising up early 
and taking rest late to keep the honest 
station of his fathers, and bring up his 
children to succeed to the same. His 
bread, his children’s bread, depends 
upon the custom of his shop. Just 
before the election the servant of the 
Castle calls on him, he offers him the 
patronage of the Lord Lieutenant on 
condition that he votes for the enemy 
of his religion ; the honest tradesman 
rejects the tempting bribe; he is next 
assailed by the threat of exclusive 
dealing—he defies the menace ; at the 
polling booth he does his duty by his 
country; he returns home, and now 
comes the trial; his liberal customers 
withdraw in indignation that he has 
dared to give his vote in opposition to 
them ; his shop door is deserted ; the 
magic circle is drawn round it, and his 
little hopes of prosperity wither in the 
fatal spell ; beggary stares him in the 
face. ‘This is no fictitious picture. We 
could give the names of the voters, and 
of the liberals who have withdrawn their 
custom. But we ask of every Protestant 
will he permit this man to be ruined 
by his vote? We put it to the rich 
man who is loud in his professions of 
attachment to Protestantism—it is 
easy to retire to the comfort and secu- 
rity of fashionable elegance and talk 
Conservatism there ; but the man who 
will not now act on the only system 
that can secure the poorer Conserva- 
tive from ruin—the man who willseethe 
humble Protestant reduced to beggary 
by his adherence to his religion, may 
prate about Conservatism in the midst 
of pampered luxury and ease, but he 
has no heart to feel the claims of jus- 
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tice, of honour, or of honesty. The 
Protestants must now act upon a sys- 
tem of protective dealing; they must 
see that no man suffers by supporting 
them, or it is vain to hope that even 
the spirit of their humbler brethren 
can long resist the crushing influences 
to which they are exposed. 

It is almost a formal expression to 
allude to the obligations which we are 
under to the gentlemen who stood for- 
ward as our candidates on this occasion. 
We once had occasion to differ with 
regret from Mr. Hamilton, but never 
did we for an instant forget the debt 
which Irish Protestantism owes to his 
noble devotion, to his great talent, his 
unwearied industry, his uncompromis- 
ing integrity and fearless boldness in 
the cause of truth. At this election he 
has added to that debt, and sincerely 
do we trust that never will Protestants 
forget their obligations to him; but we 
know that we only do justice to Mr. 
Hamilton’s feelings when we acknow- 
ledge that to Mr. West preeminently 
belongs the title of champion of the 
independence of Dublin. He it was who 
first made the attempt to establish, it 
at a time when it seemed hopeless, and 
continued his unwearied and disinte- 
rested efforts until his perseverance 
was crowned with success. We say 
nothing of the pecuniary sacrifices, of 
the loss of professional emolument, of 
the sacrifices of personal ease and 
comfort which this single-minded gen- 
tleman has made. The protracted 
proceedings of the last petition are 
still in the recollection of our readers ; 
they remember how Mr. West perse- 
vered almost against hope, how his 
patience was unwearied by the delays 
by which his opponents sought to 
turn him from his purpose, how his 
courage was unshaken by the discou- 
raging predictions of his friends. To 
Mr. West the citizens of Dublin owe 
the independence of their city, and we 
know that we but speak the sentiments 
of every honest Protestant within its 
circuit, when we say, that so long as 
Protestant energy or Protestant influ- 
ence can command a vote for the re- 

resentation of the metropolis of Ire- 
ok that vote is at the service of the 
man who first rescued it from the nomi- 
nation of O’Connell. 

In Youghal, in Carlow, in Longford, in 
Queen’sCounty, in Kinsale, in Wicklow, 
and in Belfast, there is, we believe, very 
little doubt that petitions will seat the 
Conservatives. The Conservatives of 
Belfast are proceeding cnergetically 
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with the petition. Next to Dublin Bel- 
fast should be with the Conservatives a 
national object. We trust that the 
funds to carry on both these petitions 
will be raised by general contributions 
through the country. 

It is a singular incident in the late 
election, that Kerry is the only one of 
the southern counties which has as- 
serted its independence of the priests. 
Out of three members which Kerry re- 
turns two are Conservatives. We trust 
that this is only the setting of an ex- 
ample to the rest of Munster—singular 
that it should be set by the county of 
O'Connell. 

“ Via prima salutis 


Quod minime reris Graia pandetur aburbe.” 

In the defeat of O’Connell in his 
own county there is a moral lesson to 
the rest of Ireland ; there is alesson to 
his deluded followers that may teach 
them how little he is respected where 
he is known ; there is a lesson to the 
landlords of every county in Ireland to 
teach them what may be done by com- 
bination. 

Let the Protestants of Ireland take 
to heart this humiliating lesson—with 
all the wealth, the intelligence, and the 
respectability of the country, they have 
sent to the imperial parliament thirty- 
two members out of one hundred and 
five. Let them take this to heart—let 
them charge the blame where it rests, 
upon their own cowardice ; let them 
at once prepare to gain the political 
position to which their strength enti- 
tles them. England has declared by 
a large majority on the side of justice 
to Ireland, but the Protestants of Ire- 
land have not been true to themselves. 
The last election, thanks to the people 
of England, has given us a breathing 
time; Jet us remember that the final 
issue of the contest depends upon the 
manner in which we employ it. 

A high and a sacred duty is thrown 
upon the Protestants of Ireland; it is 
not merely that they are called on to 
defend the rights which they have in- 
herited from their ancestors ; they are 
placed in the front of the battle for 
their country and for mankind. _Ire- 
land has never yet taken her place 
among the nations of the earth; super- 
stition has cast its darkness over her 
people ; her energies have been blight- 
ed by the influence of an unscriptural 
religion, and every hope of her regene- 
ration which the heart of the Christian 
yatriot will acknowledge, is centred in 
or Protestantism. If ever her degra- 
dation is to pass away—if ever her 
crimes are to cease, it is Protestant 
Christianity must work the moral 
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change. When truth has shed its 
holy radiance on her glens and valleys, 
the red stain of blood that dyes them 
will become discoloured in its light, 
Nationally as well as individually reli- 
gion’s waysare ways of peace, and peace 
will only come to this distracted coun- 
try when the influence of a pure reli- 
gion is felt throughout the land. 

But not merely the interests of our 
country, the destinies of mankind are 
entrusted to our care. It seems as if 
the powers of darkness were gathering 
all their strength to extinguish for ever 
truth and religion upon earth. The 
principles of good and evil are en- 
gaged in a struggle throughout the 
globe. Britain for centuries has been 
the home of regulated freedom, the 
altar of a pure and scriptural reli- 
gion. Long has she raised among 
the nations the standard of Protes- 
tantism, and it seemed as if in the 
latter day some noble lot awaited her 
in the destinies of the human race. Is 
it credulous to believe that it may be 
therefore, that the fiends of anarchy 
have been busy with her constitution, 
and infidelity and superstition have 
been united to assail her church, that 
with the downfal of British greatness 
might perish the citadel of freedom and 
of truth, and revolution sweep the 
world unopposed. The destinies of 
mankind hang upon the contest, and 
the Protestants of Ireland who guard 
the Thermopyle by which British 
greatness is assuiled, hold the keys of 
the Protestantism of the world. 

This we believe to be the lot which 
Providence has assigned to the Pro- 
testants of Ireland. It brings with it 
its fearful responsibilities, but has with 
it also high and noble associations to 
cheer and to encourage. It inspires 
motives, in comparison with which the 
most hallowed affections of the heart 
seem allied with selfishness ; it points 
to hopes beside which the mere pa- 
triot’s most glorious aspirations become 
little ; and it animates and strengthens, 
by principles, before the loftiness of 
which all the temptations of self-inte- 
rest, all the inducements of ambition, 
sink powerless and abashed. 

In the confidence of these high and 
noble principles, in the solemn consci- 
ousness that they are the guardians of 
the universal cause of freedom and of 
truth, the Protestants of Ireland must 
prepare themselves for the struggle, 
and as their responsibility, if they de- 
sert their solemn duty, is fearful, so is 
their reward, if they acquit themselves 
of their high obligations, great. 
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Songs of the Greeks.--No. I. 


SONGS OF THE GREEKS,—NO. II. 


I. 
BY BION. 


Happiest of happy feelings ’tis, to feel 

Friendship or love for one who can return 
Affection back—alike through woe or weal 

With quenchless and unchanging flame to burn. 
And many a beauteous story bards of old, 
Of such fond lovers, and true friends have told. 


Orestes felt not fate’s most venomed dart, 

If Pylades were nigh to soothe his care : 
Not Hades’ gloom could sadden Theseus’ heart, 
While his dear friend Pirithous was there. 

Patroclus gladly died, as dies the brave, 
Sure that Achilles would avenge his grave. 


Il. 
BY ANACREON, 


If gold could give us peace, 
Love or affection buy, 
Bid care and sorrow cease, 
Disease and misery fly. 


If gold could bribe grim death, 
And from his talons save: 
Arrest the passing breath, 

Or light the gloomy grave— 


I'd think life’s only joy 

To get it and to keep ; 
And every hour employ 
To raise the precious heap. 


But since the rich must perish, 
What use in toil and care ? 

The wealth you so much cherish, 
Left to some hated heir. 


Then give me friends and love, 
Then give me comfort here, 
*Tis only fools would save 

To ornament their bier. 


ill, 
BY LEONIDAS. 


Cling to thine home, although it be 
The lowliest of earth’s humble homes : 
More real joy ’twill give to thee 
Than all wealth’s glittering towers and domes 


Ah, what can gems—ah, what can gold 
Avail disease or pain to heal ? 

Can bracelets still the pulse they fold; 

Or riches teach us not to feel ? 






Vain all the spacious halls of pride 
The sorrows of the heart to quell, 
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Unless affection there abide 
And breathe around her blessed spell. 







IV. 


Nature her brightest beams hath made 
Soonest to be o’ercast in shade ; 

Her sweetest fragrance, too, is given 
But to be exhaled to heaven. 






And many a tear, and many a sigh, 
Is shed, alas, for those who die ; 
Snatched from us by some cruel doom 






Ere youth hath ripened into bloom. 


And yet we would not bid them stay 
Longer on this weary way, 






We must travel as we go 


To the silent world below. 





Better far their quiet sleep 


Than like us to wake and weep 



















All life’s pleasure, power, and glory, 
Mere shadows vain and transitory. 


Vv. } 


It is the depth of night, 
No star to light the wave, 
It is the depth of night 
That curtains round the brave. 


What heed they though the sky 
Is black with thunder clouds, 

What heed they though the storm 
Howl through the groaning shrouds. 


Ay, louder than the thunder peal, 
Than the fierce tempest’s cry, 
Comes the shout of men, prepared 

To conquer or to die. 


Farewell our happy homes, 
Farewell our native land! 

Our home is now the billowy tide, 
Our friend the trusty brand. 


The heroes of old time 
Are beckoning from afar : 

A grim smile lights their cheeks, to see 
Their sons advance to war. 


They come, they come, once more 
To ride the thundering wave : 
Hurrah, they cheer us, as we shout 

The war-song of the brave. 


On, on, their dark forms stalk 

Across the foam-wreathed sea : 
On. with our good broadswords we'll show 
We're children of the free. 


















Sonnets. 


On to the glorious strife, 
On for a deathless name, 

We can but lose a worthless life, 
To win eternal fame. 


Vi. 


"Tis vain to weep, ’tis vain to weep, 
Since we must be as they, 

Must know, like them, the dreamless sleep 
Beneath the damp cold clay. 

A heap of dust, a narrow stone, 

All that we then can call our own. 


Alas, the flowers, the leaves return, 
Spring comes as fair and bright 

Stars, that have set, again shall burn, 
And cheer the gloom of night. 

We fade—no more on earth to bloom 

Set—but no dawn illumes the tomb. 


Yet still we dream from day to day 
Of wealth, or power, or fame : 
Forgetful of the sure decay 
Time works within our frame. 
Forgetful, that or soon or late, 
Comes upon all one common fate. 


5. ¥. B. 


SONNETS 


Suggested by revisiting (in August, 1837, after an absence from Ireland) Glendalough 


$$ 





and other parts of the County Wicklow. 


I. 


Vales of my country, calm and bloodless yet ! 

How oft beneath far skies intensely blue 

Where no dear western tree my childhood knew, 

By a sweet shower of summer freshly wet, 

Glistening and trembling, my lone footsteps met 

As these do now—how many a time to you 

When death-black cypresses the darkness threw 

Of their dense forests round me, while I let 

Insensibly upon my spirit creep 

The solemn shadow of those thousand graves 

Midst which I breathed ;*—from the wide silence deep 
Of that soul-saddening land, across the waves 

Of the wild sea I fled as if in sleep, 

And trod the verdure bright which this fair wood-walk paves. 


Beautiful land! though clouds are in thy skies, 
Floating like silent tears in eyes we love ;— 
Though thou dost nétd God’s rainbow from above 
To shine upon thee oft—for sorrow lies 

Heavy upon thee, and the very sighs 
Of breezes soft that through th branches move, 
Seem with portentous tones of fear enwove 





* The graves of the Turkish burial-grounds in Asia Minor. 























Sonnets. 


To gentle hearts. There are who can despise, 

Yea hate thee, isle of beauty and of woe! 

But, few that ever gazed on thee could keep 

Hatred or scorn ;—thy smiles resistless glow, 

Thy fresh o’erflowing love have won to weep 

Not seldom, some surpris’d, heart-conquered foe 

Who could not, from thy shores, all stern and tearless go. 


Ill. 


Instinctively my feet a moment shrank 

From the dim windings of that grassy way, 
Where, to an emerald tint, the glow of day 

Was silently subdued, and heath-flowers drank 
The lingering dew-drops on each leuf-veiled bank ; 
Then I remembered I had been away 

(In other lands, in many a crystal bay 

Of Grecian shores whose haunted beauty sank 
Into my soul) from that one Island fair 

Where never serpent lives. How strange the tale 
E’en to a son of Europe wandering there, 

Laden with all high knowledge, study-pale ; 

When [ affirmed that it in truth was so 

That aught of serpent-brood my country could not show! 


IV. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES, GLENDALOUGH. 


There are “seven churches” in the burning East 
Scattered in ruins ’mid the ancient hills 

And cypress-darkened vales : their silence fills 

The very air with awe! the sounds have ceased 

Of old immortal times—nor man nor beast, 

Nor the glad murmur low of running rills 

Pass the grey desolate olives—sadness stills 

The inmost pulses of the thoughtful breast, 

Where martyrs sleep, where the wild myrtle breathes 
Amid a realm of death ; and man’s least touch 

Leaves subtle poison on the vine’s green wreathes, 

The sun-steeped orange-flowers.* My God! how much 
Of thy rich love dost thou even yet out-pour 

Where once these churches rose, on a saint-trodden shore! 


V. 


Oh! must thy children leave thee thou beloved! 
Shall all be vain! must the resplendent light, 
Shed from thy “ golden candlestick” + in Night 
Dismal and dark, be quenched, or far removed 
To happier lands? Or in the furnace proved 
Shall thou come forth more holy and more bright, 
And rest thee humbly from the weary fight— 
Thy valiant Truth by heavenly hosts approved ? 
Alas the dread impenetrable veil 
That shrouds thy Future! yet if thou indecd 
Must only leave the spirit-thrilling tale 
Of all thy griefs for after times to heed— 
Fear not! the mournful record will prevail, 
And sanctify to earth thy every leafy dale! 

E. M. H. 


* The Plague is communicated (it is believed) by a flower or leaf touched by one 
even who may not have the disease himself, but has been, though perhaps unconsci- 
ously, in contact with it. 


+ Revelations, i, 20, * the seven golden candlesticks are,” &c. 
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LITERARY REMAINS OF 


Tue volumes before us are the first of 
a series of publications directed by the 
lute Mr. Coleridge’s will, in which he 
authorized his executor, Mr. Green, to 
publish any of the notes or writing 
made by him in his books, or any other 
of his inauuscripts or writings, or any 
letters which should be collected from, 
or supplied by his friends or corres- 
pondents, An arrangement was made 
in pursuance of this authority, fur the 
collection and publication of Cole- 
ridge’s Literary Remains, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Green, and 
such of the recovered papers as related 
to general literature and _ criticism, 
were given, to be prepared for the 
press, to the nephew and son-in-law of 
the poet. These volumes come, there- 
fore, before the public with all the au- 
thority that a posthumous publication 
of works, not written for the eye of 
the world, can have. The voice of the 
poet himself has designated the per- 
sons from whom he wished us to re- 
ceive sach of his papers and letters as 
might be deemed fit for publication ; 
aud we cannot sufficiently reprobate 
the unauthorized production of many 
letters written in the careless confi- 
dence of friendship, and, in some in- 
stances introducing names of the third 
persons, which have appeared in a 
volume called “ Letters and Conversa- 
tions of Coleridge.” We have seen 
extracts from another publication 
which the Dublin booksellers have not 
been rash enough to order, Mr. Cot- 
tle’s “ Recollections of Coleridge.” As 
we have not seen the volumes them- 
selves, we can only speak of them from 
such extracts as we have seen. Mr. 
Cottle, it appears, was his bookseller 
and publisher when he first became an 
author. ‘The relation between author 
and publisher, when a man writes for 
bread as well as fame, must involve 
money-dealings of one kind or other, 
and it is like sly enough that a provin- 
cial bookseller must be a loser of 
every guinea he advances on the faith 
of being able to sell his publications 
elsewhere than in his own shop. No 
industry or zeal on his part could 
give poems, published in Bristol, the 
same chance of success as if they 
had been brought out in London, and 


Literary Remains of Coleridue. 
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COLERIDGE.* 


to reproach Coleridge, as is, impliedly 
at least, done by cataloguing against 
him as debts what must virtually be 
regarded as advances in the way of a 


man’s business on an _ unsuccessful 
speculation, is exceedingly unjust. 
Enough, however, of works which 


even the name of the great man, whose 
struggles they relate, cannot for a mo- 
ment save from oblivion, 

Of the volumes now published 
under the title of Literary Remains, 


“the materials,” says Mr. Henry N 
Coleridge, 
““were fragmentary in the extreme— 


Sibylline leaves; notes of the lecturer ; 
memoranda of the investigator; out- 
pourings of the solitary and self-com- 
muning student. The fear of the press 
was not in them. Numerous as they 
were, too, they came to light, or were 
communicated at different times, before 
and after the printing was commenced ; 
and the dates, the occasions, and the 
references, in most instances remained to 
be discovered or conjectured. To give 
to such materials method and continuity, 
as far as might be—to set them forth in 
the least disadvantageous manner which 
the circumstances would permit—was a 
delicate and perplexing task, and the 
editor is painfully sensible that he could 
bring few qualifications for the undertak- 
ing, but such as were involved in a many 
years’ intercourse with the author him- 
self, a patient study of his writings, a re- 
verential admiration of his genius, and 
an affectionate desire to help in extend- 
ing its beneficial influence.” 


. * * o 


“ Jt is to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and 
to Mr. Green himself, that the public 
are indebted for the preservation and use 
of the principal part of the contents of 
these volumes. The claims of these re- 
spected individuals on the gratitude of 
the friends and admirers of Coleridge and 
his works, are already well known, and 
in due season those claims will receive 
additional contirmation.” 


The editor closes his preface with 
the following “ L’ Envoy” :— 


« He was one who with long and large 
arm still collected precious armfulls in 
whatever direction he pressed forward, 
yet still took up so much more than he 
could keep together, that those who fol- 





* Literary Remains of S 
2 vols. London: Pickering, 


Vor. X. 


1836. 





. T. Coleridge, dalleatal and edited by H. N. Coleridge, 
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lowed him gleaned more from his conti- 
nual droppings than he himself brought 
home ;—nay, mae stately corn-ricks 
therewith, while the reaper himself was 
still seen only with a strutting armful of 
newly-cut sheaves. But I should misin- 
form you grossly if I left you to infer 
that his collections were a heap of inco- 
herent miscellanea. No! the very con- 
trary. Their variety, conjoined with the 
too great coherency, the too great both 
desire and power of referring them in 
systematic, nay, genetic subordination, 
was that which rendered his schemes gi- 
gantic and impracticable as an author, 
and his conversation less instructive as a 
man, Auditorem inopem ipsa copia fecit. 
Too much was given, all so weighty and 
brilliant as to preclude a chance of its 
being all received ; so that it not seldom 
passed over the hearer’s mind like a roar 
of many waters.” 


The first sixty pages of the work 
contain poems uot printed in the late 
editions of Coleridge’s Poetical Works; 
among these is the Fall of Robespierre, 
a historic drama written in 1794; the 
joint work of Coleridge and Southey. 
In explanation of its origin the editor 
gives an extract from a letter of Mr. 
Southey. 


«“ This is the history of ‘ The Fall of 
Robespierre.’ It originated in sportive 
conversation at poor Lovell’s, and we 
agreed each to produce an act by the 
next evening; S. T. C. the first, I the 
second, and Lovell the third. S. T. C. 
brought part of his, I and Lovell the 
whole of ours; but L.’s was not in keep- 
ing, and therefore I undertook to supply 
the third also by the following day. By 
that time, S. T. C. had filled up his. 
A dedication to Mrs. Hannah More was 
concocted, and the notable performance 
was offered for sale to a bookseller in 
Bristol, who was too wise to buy it. 
Your Uncle took the MSS. with him to 

Jambridge, and there rewrote the first 
act at leisure, and published it. My 
portion I never saw from the time it was 
written till the whole was before the 
world. It was written with newspapers 
before me, as fast as newspaper could be 
put into blank verse. I have no desire 
to claim it now, or hereafter; but nei- 
ther am I ashamed of it; and if you 
think proper to print the whole, so be it.” 

We think it would have been more 
wise not to have reprinted it. It has 
none of the peculiarities of Coleridge's 
genius ; we transcribe another poem 
which we have seen here for the first 
time ; we suppose it to have been 
printed, as the style then was, as an 





introductory compliment to one of Mr. 
Joseph Cottle’s volumes of poetry. 


Unboastful Bard! whose verse concise, yet clear, 

Tunes to smooth melody unconquer’d sense, 

May your fame fadeless live, as never-sere 

The ivy wreathes yon oak, whose broad defence 

Embowers me from noon’s sultry influence ! 

For, like that nameless rivulet stealing by, 

Your modest verse to musing quiet dear, 

Is rich with tints heaven-borrowed ;—the charm'd 
eye 

Shall gaze undazzled there, and loved the soften’d 
sky. 


Circling the base of the poetic mount, 
A stream there is, which rolls in lazy flow 
Its coal-black waters from oblivion’s fount : 
The vapour-poisoned birds, that fly too low, 
Fall with dead swoop, and to the bottom go. 
Escaped that heavy stream on pinion fleet 
Beneath the mountain’s lofty-frowning brow, 
Ere aught of perilous ascent you meet, 
A mead of mildest charm delays th’ unlabouring 
feet. 


Not there the cloud.climb’d rock, sublime and 
vast, 

That, like some giant king, o’er-glooms the hill ; 
Nor where the pine-grove to the midnight blast 
Makes solemn music! but th’ unceasing rill 
To the soft wren or lark’s descending trill, 
Murmurs sweet undersong mid jasmine bowers. 
In this same pleasant meadow, at your will, 
I ween, you wander’d—there collecting flowers 
Of sobertint, and herbs of med’cinable powers ! 


There for the monarch-murder’d soldier’s tomb 
You wove th’ unfinished wreath of saddest hues ; 
And to that holier chaplet added bloom, 
Besprinkling it with Jordan’s cleansing dews. 

But lo! your Henderson awakes the Muse— 

His spirit beckoned from the mountain’s height! 

You left the plain, and soar’d mid richer views. 

So Nature mourn’d, when sank the first day's 
light, 

With stars, unseen before, spangling her robe of 
night! 


Still soar, my friend! those richer views among, 
Strong, rapid, fervent, flashing fancy’s beam ! 
Virtue and truth shall love your gentler song; 

But poesy demands th’ impassion’d theme, 

Wak’d by Heaven’s silent dews at eve’s mili 
gleam, 

What balmy sweets Pomona breathes around! 

But if the vext air rush a stormy stream, 

Or autumn’s shrill gust moan in p'aintive sound, 

With fruits and flowers she loads the tempest- 
honour’d ground ! 1795. 


The following poems ought not to 
have been omitted in Coleridge's po- 
etical works :— 

TRANSLATION 
OF A PASSAGE IN OTTFRIED’S METRICAL PARA- 
PHRASE OF THE GOSPELS, 

« This Paraphrase, written about the 
time of Charlemagne, is by no means de- 
ficient in occasional passages of consider- 
able poetic merit. There is a flow, and 
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1837.] 


a tender enthusiasm in the following lines 
(at the conclusion of chapter V.) which 
even in the translation will not, I flatter 
myself, fail to interest the reader. Ott- 
fried is describing the circumstances im- 
mediately following the birth of our 
Lord.” —Biog. Lit. vol. i. p. 203. 

She gave with joy her virgin breast ; 

She hid it not, she bared the breast, 

Which suckled that divinest babe! 

Blessed, blessed were the breasts 

Which the Saviour infant kiss’d ; 

And blessed, blessed was the mother 

Who wrapp'd his limbs in swaddling clothes, 
Singing placed him on her Jap, 

Hung o’er him with her looks of love, 

And soothed him with a lulling motion. 

Blessed! for she shelter’d him 

From the damp and chilling air; — 

Blessed! blessed ! for she lay 

With such a babe in one blest bed, 

Close as babes and mother’s lie! 

Blessed! blessed evermore, 

With her virgin lips she kiss'd, 

With her arms and to her breast, 

She embraced the babe divine, 

Her babe divine the virgin mother! 

There lives not on this ring of earth 

A mortal that can sing her praise. 

Mighty mother, virgin pure, 

In the darkness and the night 

For us she bore the heavenly Lord. 1810. 


* Most interesting is it to consider the 
effect, when the feelings are wrought 


above the natural pitch by the belief of 


something mysterious, while all theimages 
are purely natural: then it is that reli- 
gion and poetry strike deepest.”—Biog. 
Lit, vol. i. p. 204. 


ISRAEL’S LAMENT 
ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
OF WALES. 
From the Hebrew of Hyman Hurwitz. 

Mourn, Israel! Sons of Israel, mourn! 

Give utterance to the inward throe, 
As wails of her first love forlorn 

The virgin clad in robes of woe! 


Mourn the young mother snatch’d away 
From light and life’s ascending sun! 

Mourn for the babe, death's voiceless prey, 
Earn’d by long pangs, and lost ere won! 


Mourn the bright rose that bloom’d and went, 
Ere half disclosed its vernal hue! 

Mourn the green bud, so rudely rent, 
It brake the stem on which it grew! 


Mourn for the universal woe, 

With solemn dirge and falt’ring tongue ; 
For England’s Lady is laid low, 

So dear, so lovely, and so young! 


The blossoms on her tree of life 

Shone with the dews of recent bliss ;— 
Translated in that deadly strife 

She plucks its fruit in Paradise. 
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Mourn for the prince, who rose at morn 
To seek and bless the firstling bud 

Of his own rose, and found the thorn, 
Its point bedew'd with tears of blood. 


Mourn for Britannia’s hopes decay'd ;— 
Her daughters wail their dear defence, 

Their fair example, prostrate laid, 
Chaste love, and fervid innocence! 


O Thou ! who mark’st the monarch’s path, 
To sad Jeshurun’s sons attend! 

Arnid the lightnings of thy wrath 
The showers of consolation send ! 


Jehovah frowns !—The Islands bow, 
And prince and people kiss the rod ! 
Their dread chastising Judge wert Thou— 
Be Thou their comforter, O God !— 1817, 


The next division of the first vo- 
lume consists of such extracts from a 
course of lectures on the literature of 
Europe, and more particularly of Eng- 
land, from the eighth century to the 
nineteenth, as have been collected 
from the notes of persons who attend- 
ed the lectures, and in some cases from 
the memoranda of the lecturer himself. 
The lectures were delivered in London 
in the first months of 1818, 

In the first lecture Mr. Coleridge 
opened his subject by treating of the 
distinct races of mankind, as descend- 
ed from Shem, Ham and Japhet. Of 
this part of the lecture no fragment 
seems to have been preserved. A 
note of Mr. Green’s, from which the 
account of the lecture is taken, tells us 
that he dwelt on the preeminence of 
the Greeks in Art and Philosophy, 
and noticed the suitableness of poly- 
theism to small and insulated commu- 
nities ; that patriotism was in truth the 
religion of such states; that the ex- 
tension of the Roman empire, in 
which these smaller states were lost, 
required some coextensive spirit, some- 
thing to give limits and unity to that 
great bulk, that this want was, in fact, 
supplied by Christianity. He stated 
from Seneca that the overthrow of the © 
empire was distinctly foreseen by 
many intelligent Romans ; that in fact 
there was under the empire a German 
and an Italian party in Rome, and that 
the German party finally prevailed, 

He then proceeded to describe the 
generic character of the Northern na- 
tions, and defined it, “as an indepen- 
dence* of the whole in the freedom of the 
individual,” 


“* He called our attention,” says Mr: 
Green, “to the peculiarity of their art, 


* We suspect a misprint. Interdependence was probably Coleridge’s thought, 
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and showed how it entirely depended on 

a symbolical expression of the infinite ; 

is not nor immensity, 

nor perfection, but whatever cannot be 

circumscribed within the limits of actual 

In the ancient art, on 

the contrary, every thing was finite and 
material. Accordingly, sculpture was not 
attempted by the gothic races till the 
ancient specim »ns were discovered, whilst 
painting and architecture were of native 
In the earliest 
specimens of the paintings of modern 
ages, as in those of Giotto and his asso- 
ciates in the cemetery at Pisa, this com- 
plexity, variety, and symbolical character 
are evident, and are more fully developed 
in the mightier works of Mic hel Angelo 
and Raffael. The contemplation of the 
works of antique art excites a feeling of 
elevated beauty, and exalted notions of 
the human self; but the gothic architec- 
ture impresses the beholder with a sense 
of self-annihilation ; he becomes, as it 
were, a part of the work contemplated, 

An endless complexity and variety are 
united into one whole, the plan of which 
distinct from the execution, <A 
gothic cathedral is the petrefaction of our 
religion, The only work of truly mo- 
dern sculpture is the Moses of Michel 
Angelo. 

« The Northern nations were prepared 
by their own previous religion for Chris- 
tianity; they, for the most part, received 

t gladly, and it took root as in a native 
soil. The deference to woman, charac- 
teristic of the gothic races, combined it- 
self with devotion in the idea of the 
Virgin Mother, and gave rise to many 
beautiful associations. 

« Mr. C. remarked how gothic an in- 
strument in origin and character the 
organ was,” 


which vastness, 


sensuons being. 


vrowth amongst them. 


is not 


The seeond lecture is here given 
from a note of Mr. Hammond. To 
him we are greatly indebted, for we 


scarcely know any thing much more 
beautiful than what he has preserved, 
It is a sad thing to think by what mere 
accident this has been preserved—a 
note of the lecture taken at the de- 
livery. Of Coleridge how much must 
have for ever per rished ! 


« In my last lecture I stated that the 
descendants of Japhet and Shem peopled 
Europe and Asia, fulfilling in their dis- 
tribution the prophecies of Scripture, 
while the descendants of Ham passed 
into Africa, there also actually verifying 
the interdiction pronounced against them, 
The Keltic and Teutonic nations occu- 
pied that part of Europe, which is now 
France, Britain, Germany, Sweden, Den- 


mark, &c. They were in general a 
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hardy race, possessing great fortitude, 
and capable of great endurance. The 
Romans slowly conquered the more 
southerly portion of their tribes, and 
succeeded only by their superior arts, 
their policy, and better discipline. After 
a time, when the Goths, to use the 
name of the noblest and most historical 
of the Teutonic tribes, had acquired 
some knowledge of these arts from mix- 
ing with their conquerors, they invaded 
the Roman territories. The hardy habits, 
the steady perseverance, the better fuith 
of the enduring Goth rendered him too 
formidable an enemy for the corrupt 
Roman, who was more inclined to pur- 
chase the subjection of his enemy, than 
to go through the suffering necessary to 
secure it. The conquest of the Romans 
gave to the Goths the Christian religion 
as it was then existing in Italy; and the 
light and graceful building of Grecian or 
Roman-Greek order, became singularly 
combined with the massy architecture of 
the as wild and varied as the 
forest vegetation which it resembled. 
The Greek art is beautiful. When I 
enter a Greek church my eye is charmed 
and my mind elated; I feel exalted and 
proud that Lamaman. But the gothic 
art is sublime. On entering a cathedral 
Iam filled with devotion and with awe; 
I am lost to the actualities that surround 
me, and my whole being expands into the 
infinite; earth and air, nature and art, 
all swell up into eternity, and the only 
sensible impression left, is, «that I am 
nothing!’ This religion, while it tended 
to soften the manners of the Northern 
tribes, was at the same time highly con- 
genial to their nature. The Goths are 
free from the stain of hero worship. 
Gazing on their rugged mountains, sur- 
rounded by impassable forests, accustom- 
ed to gloomy seasons, they lived in the 
bosom of nature, and worshipped an in- 
visible and unknown deity. Firm in his 
faith, domestic in his habits, the life of 
the Goth was simple and dignified, yet 
tender and affectionate, 


Goths, 


« The Greeks were remarkable for 
complacency and completion; they de- 
lighted in whatever pleased the eye; to 
them it was not enough to have merely 
the idea of a divinity, they must have it 
placed before them, shaped in the most 
perfect symmetry, and presented with 
the nicest judgment; and if we look upon 
any Greek production of art, the beauty 
of its parts, and the harmony of their 
union, the complete and complacent 
effect of the whole, are the striking cha- 
racteristics. It is the same in_ their 
poetry. In Homer you have a poem 
perfect in its form, whether originally so, 


or from the labour of after critics, I 
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know not; his descriptions are pictures 
brought vividly before you, and as far as 
the eye and understanding are concerned, 
I am indeed gratified. But if I wish my 
feelings to be affected, if 1 wish my heart 
to be touched, if I wish to melt iuto 
sentiment and tenderness, I must turn to 
the heroic songs of the Goths, to the 
poetry of the middle ages. The worship 
of statues in Greece had, in a civil sense, 
its advantage and disadvantage; advan- 
tage, in promoting statuary and the arts; 
disadvantage, in bringing their gods too 
much on a level with human beings, and 
thence depriving them of their dignity, 
and gradually giving rise to scepticism 
and ridicule. But no statue, no artificial 
emblem, could satisfy the northman’s 
mind; the dark wild imagery of nature, 
which surrounded him, aud the freedom 
of his life, gave his mind a tendency to 
the infinite, so that he found rest in that 
which presented no end, and derived sa- 
tisfaction from that which was indistinct.” 
* . . * 

« Charlemagne’s army, or a large divi- 
sion of it, was utterly destroyed in the 
Pyrenees, when returning from a suc- 
cess(ul attack on the Arabs of Navarre 
and Arragon; yet the name of Ronces- 
valles became famous in the songs of the 
gothic poets. The Greeks and Romans 
would not have done this; they would not 
have recorded in heroic verse the death 
and defeat of their fellow-countrymen. 
But the Goths, firm in their faith, with 
« constancy not to be shaken, celebrated 
those brave men who died for their reli- 
gion and their country! What, though 
they had been defeated, they died without 
fear, as they had lived without re proach ; 
they left no stain on their names, for 
they fell fighting for their God, their 
liberty, and their rights; and the song 
that sang that day’s reverse animated 
them to future victory and certain ven- 
geance. 

«I must now turn to our great mo- 
narch, Alfred, one of the most august cha- 
racters that any age has ever produced ; 


and when I picture him after the toils of 


government and the dangers of battle, 
seated by a solitary lamp, translating the 
holy scriptures into the Saxon tongue, 
when I reflect on his moderation in suc- 
cess, on his fortitude and perseverance in 
difficulty and defeat, and on the wisdom 
and extensive nature of his legislation, I 
am really at a loss which part of this 
great man’s character most to admire. 
Yet above all, Isee the grandeur, the 
freedom, the mildness, the domestic 
unity, the universal character of the 
middle ages condensed into Alfred’s glo- 
rious institution of the trial by jury. 1 


yaze upon itas the immortal symbol of 





that age; an age called indeed dark ; 
but how could that age be considered 
dark, which solved the difficult problem 
of universal liberty, freed man from the 
shackles of tyranuy, and subjected his 
actions to the decision of twelve of his 
fellow-countrymen? The liberty of the 
Greeks was a phenomenon, a meteor 
which blazed for a short time, and then 
sank into eternal darkness. It was a 
combination of most opposite materials, 
slavery aud liberty. Such can neither be 
happy nor lasting. The Goths on the 
other hand said, you shall be our empe- 
ror; but we must be princes on our own 
estates, and over them you shall have uo 
power! The vassals said to their prince, 
we will serve you in your wars, and 
defend your castle ; but we must have 
liberty in our own circle, our cottage, our 
cattle, our proportion of land. The 
cities ‘said, we acknowledge you for our 
emperor; but we must have our walls 
and our strong holds, and be governed by 
our own laws. Thus all combined, yet 
all were separate ; all served, yet all were 
free. Such a government could not 
exist in a dark age. Our ancestors may 
not indeed have bees deep in the meta- 
physics of the schools ; they may not 
have shone in the fine arts; but much 
knowledge of human nature, much practi- 
cal wisdom must have existed amongst 
them when this admirable constitution 
was formed ; and I believe it is a decided 
truth, though certainly an awful lesson, 
that nations are not the most happy at 
the time when literature and the arts 
flourish the most among them.” 


A portion of this lecture seems to 
have been lost. The following ac- 
count of one of the old mysteries con- 
cludes the lecture. 


“Tn this age there was a tendency in 
writers to the droll and the grotesque, 
and in the little dramas which at that 
time existed, there were singular instances 
of these. It was the disease of the age. 
It is a remarkable fact that Luther and 
Melancthon, the great religious reformers 
of that day, should have strongly recom- 
mended for the education of children, 
dramas, which at present would be con- 
sidered highly indecorous, if not border- 
ing on a deeper sin. From one which 
they particularly recommended, 1 will 
give a few extracts; more I should not 
think it right to do, The play opens 
with Adam and Eve washing and dress- 
ing their children to appear before the 
Lord, who is coming from heaven to hear 
them repeat the Lord’s Prayer, Beliet, 
&c. In the next scene the Lord appears 
seated like a schoolmaster, with the chil- 
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dren standing round, when Cain, who is 
behind hand, and a sad pickle, comes run- 
ning in with a bloody nose and his hat 
on. Adam says, ‘ What, with your hat 
on! Cain then goes up to shake hands 
with the Almighty, when Adam says, (giv- 
ing him a cuff,) * Ab, would you give your 
left hand to the Lord?’ At length Cain 
takes his place in the class, and it becomes 
his turn to say the Lord’s Prayer. At 
this time the Devil (a constant attendant 
at that time) makes his appearance, and 
getting behind Cain, whispers in his ear : 
instead of the Lord’s Prayer, Cain gives 
it so changed by the transposition of the 
words, that the meaning is reversed; yet 
this is so artfully done by the author, 
that it is exactly as an obstinate child 
would answer, who knows his lesson, yet 
does not choose to say it. In the last 
scene, horses in rich trappings and car- 
riages covered with gold are introduced, 
and the good children are to ride in them 
and be Lord Mayors, Lords, &c.; Cain 
and the bad ones are to be made cobbiers 
and tinkers, and only to associate with 
such, 

This, with numberless others, was writ- 
teu by Hans Sachs. Our simple ances- 
tors, firm in their faith, and pure in their 
morals, were only amused by these plea- 
santries, as they seemed to them, and nei- 
ther they nor the reformers feared their 
having any influence hostile to religion. 
When I was many years back in the north 
of Germany, there were several innocent 
superstitions in practice. Among others 
at Christmas, presents used to be given 
to the children by the parents, and they 
were delivered on Christmas day by a 
person who personated, and was supposed 
by the children to be, Christ: early on 
Christmas morning he called, knocking 
loudly at the door, and (having received 
his instructions) left presents for the good 
and a rod for the bad. Those who have 
since been in Germany have found this 
custom relinquished ; it was considered 
profane and irrational. Yet they have 
not found the children better, nor the mo- 
thers more careful of their offspring ; 
they have not found their devotion more 
fervent, their faith more strong, nor their 
morality more pure.” 


The third lecture is devoted to the 
Italian poets, and to Spenser. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, in which Mr, 
Coleridge discussed the dramatic works 
of Shakespeare, are reserved for an- 
other section of this publication. From 
the eighth lecture we transcribe Cole- 
ridge’s account of Don Quixote :— 


“* Cervantes’s own preface to Don 
Quixote is a perfect model of the gentle, 
every where intelligible, irony in the best 
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essays of the Tutler and the Spectator. 
Equally natural and easy, Cervantes is 
more spirited than Addison; whilst he 
blends with the terseness of Swift, an 
exquisite flow and music of style, and 
above all, contrasts with the latter by the 
sweet temper of a superior mind, which 
saw the follies of mankind, and was even 
at the moment suffering severely under 
hard mistreatment ; and yet seems every 
where to have but one thought as the 
undersong—*“ Brethren! with all your 
faults 1 love you still!”—or as a mother 
that chides the child she loves, with one 
hand holds up the rod, and with the other 
wipes off each tear as it drops! 

* Don Quixote was neither fettered to 
the earth by want, nor holden in its em- 
braces by wealth ;—of which, with the 
temperance natural to his country, as a 
Spaniard, he had both far too little, and 
somewhat too much to be under any ne- 
cessity of thinking about it. His age too, 
fifty, may be well supposed to prevent 
his mind from being tempted out of itself 
by any of the lower passions ;—while his 
habits, as a very early riser and a keen 
sportsman, were such as kept his spare 
body in serviceable subjection to his will, 
and yet by the play of hope that accom- 
panies pursuit, not only permitted, but 
assisted his fancy in shaping what it 
would. Nor must we omit his meagre- 
ness and entire featureliness face and 
frame, which Cervantes gives us at once: 
*¢ It is said that his surname was Quirada 
or Quesada, &c.—even in this trifle 
showing. an exquisite judgment ;—just 
once insinuating the association of /antern- 
jaws into the reader's mind, yet not re- 
taining it obtrusively like the names in 
old farces and in the Pilgrim’s Progress, — 
but taking for the regular appellative one 
which had the no meaning of a proper 
name in real life, and which yet was 
capable of recalling a number of very dif- 
ferent, but all pertinent, recollections, as 
old armour, the precious metals hidden in 
the ore, &c. Don Quixote’s leanness 
and featureliness are happy exponents of 
the excess of the formative or imagina- 
tive in him, contrasted with Sancho’s 
plump rotundity, and recipiency of ex- 
ternal impression. 

“ He has no knowledge of the sciences 
or scientific arts which give to the mean- 
est portions of matter an intellectual in- 
terest, and which enable the mind to de- 
cypher in the world of the senses the in- 
visible agency—that alone, of which the 
world’s phenomena are the effects and 
manifestations, —and thus, as in a mirror, 
to contemplate its own reflex, its life in 
the powers, its imagination in the sym- 
bolic forms, its moral instincts in the 
final causes, and ity reason in the laws of 
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material nature : but—estranged from all 
the motives to observation from self- 
interest—the persons that surround him 
too few and too familiar to enter into any 
connection with his thoughts, or to re- 
quire any adaptation of his conduct to 
their particular characters or relations to 
himself—his judgment lies fallow, with 
nothing to excite, nothing to employ it. 
Yet,—and here is the point, where genius 
even of the most perfect kind, allotted 
but to few in the course of many ages, 
does not preclude the necessity in part, 
and in part counterbalance the craving by 
sanity of judgment, without which genius 
either cannot be, or cannot at least mani- 
fest itself,—the dependency of our nature 
asks for some confirmation from without, 
though it be only from the shadows of 
other men’s fictions, 

«“ Too uninformed, and with too nar- 
row a sphere of power and opportunity 
to rise into the scientific artist, or to be 
himself a patron of art, and with too deep 
a principle and too much innocence to 
become a mere projector, Don Quixote 
has recourse to romances :— 

“« His curiosity and extravagant fond- 
ness herein arrived at that pitch, that he 
sold many acres of arable land to purchase 
books of knight-errantry, and carried 
home all he could lay hands on of that 
kind! C1. 

“The more remote these romances 
were from the language of common life, 
the more akin on that very account were 
they to the shapeless dreams and strivings 
of his own mind;—a mind, which pos- 
sessed not the highest order of genius 
which lives in an atmosphere of power 
over mankind, but that minor kind which, 
in its restlessness, seeks for a vivid re- 
presentative of its own wishes, and sub- 
stitutes the movements of that objective 
puppet for an exercise of actual power in 
and by itself, The more wild and im- 
probable these romances were, the more 
were they akin to his will, which had 
been in the habit of acting as an un- 
limited monarch over the creations of his 
fancy! Hence observe how the startling 
of the remaining common seuse, like a 
glimmering before its death, in the notice 
of the impossible-improbable of Don 
Belianis, is dismissed by Don Quixote as 
impertinent :— 

‘© ¢ He had some doubt as to the dread- 
ful wounds which Don Belianis gave and 
received: for he imagined, that notwith- 
standing the most expert surgeons had 
cured him, his face and whole body must 
still be full of seamsand scars, Never- 
theless he commended in his author the 


concluding his book with a promise of 


that unfinishable adventure !—C. 1.’ 


« Hence also his first intention to turn 
author; but who, with such a restless 
struggle within him, could content him- 
self with writing in a remote village among 
apathists and ignorants! During his 
colloquies with the village priest and the 
barber-surgeon, in which the fervour of 
critical controversy feeds the passion and 
gives reality to its object—what more 
natural than that the mental striving 
should become an eddy ?—madness may, 
perhaps, be defined as the circling in a 
stream which should be progressive and 
adaptive: Don Quixote grows at length 
to be a man out of his wits; his under- 
standing is deranged ; and hence, without 
the least deviation from the truth of 
nature, without losing the least trait of 
personal individuality, he becomes a sub- 
stantial living allegory, or personification 
of the reason and the moral sense, divested 
of the judgment and the understanding, 
Sancho is the converse. He is the com- 
mon sense without reason or imagination ; 
and Cervantes not only shows the excel- 
lence and power of reason in Don 
Quixote, but in both him and Sancho 
the mischiefs resulting from a severance 
of the two main constituents of sound 
intellectual and moral action, Put him 
and his master together, and they form a 
perfect intellect ; but they are separated 
and without cement; and hence each 
having a need of the other for its own 
completeness, each has at times a mastery 
over the other. For the common sense, 
although it may see the practical inappli- 
cability of the dictates of the imagination 
or abstract reason, yet cannot help sub- 
mitting tothem. These two characters 
possess the world, alternately and inter- 
changeably, the cheater and the cheated. 
To impersonate them, and to combine 
the permanent with the individual, is 
one of the highest creations of genius, 
and has been achieved by Cervantes and 
Shakspeare, almost alone,” 

* * a + 

‘«‘ SUMMARY ON CERVANTES, 


«A Castilian of refined manners; a 
gentleman, true to religion, and true to 
honour, 

«A scholar and a soldier, and fought 
under the banners of Don John of Aus- 
tria, at Lepanto, lost his arm and was 
captured. 

« Endured slavery, not only with for- 
titude, but with mirth; and by the su- 
periority of nature, mastered and over- 
awed his barbarian owner. 

« Finally ransomed, he resumed his 
native destiny, the awful task of achieving 
fame; and for that reason died poor and 
w prisoner, while nobles and kings over 
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their goblets of gold, zave relish to their 
pleasures by the charms of his divine 
genius. He was the inventor of novels 
for the Spaniards, and in his Persilis and 
Sigismunda, the English may find the 
germ of their Robinson Crusoe. 

« The world was a drama to him. His 
own thoughts, in spite of poverty and 
sickness, perpetuated for him the feelings 
of youth. He painted only what he 
knew und had looked mto, but he knew 
and had looked into much indeed: and 
his imayination was ever at hand to adapt 
and modify the world of his experience. 
Of delicious love he fabled, yet with 
stainless virtue.” 

We pass over the next lecture— 
chiefly on Rabelais aud Sterne—be- 
ciuse we think it unequal to the rest, 
probably from having been less care- 
fully noted down. The tenth lecture, 
on Dante and Milton, is, we think, 
that written with most power of any 
in the series. Our extracts can give 
but a very imperfect account of Mr. 
Coleridge’s views. 
compelled to select such 
ws are most easily separable from the 
context ; and it is to be remembered 
that in these, as in all works of a popu- 
lar character, the parts which are most 
brilliant are in general those which are 
feast peculiar. The lecturer is com- 
pelled to yield somewhat to his audi- 
ence—the references, for instance, to 
the learning of the schoolmen of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—and 
to the wars of the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines, the kites and crows of the Italian 
republics, may be among the things 
most useful to the student of Dante, 
while they cannot in a lecture be more 
than just stated. 


We are, of course 
’ ’ 
passages 


** Dante,” says Mr. Coleridge, “ was 
the living link between religion and philo- 
suphy ; he philosophized the religion, and 
ehristianized the philosophy of Italy ; and, 
in this poetic union of religion and phi- 
fosophy, he became the ground of transi- 
tion into the mixed Platonism and 
Aristotelianism of the Schools, under 
which, by numerous minute articles of 
faith and ceremony, Christianity became 
a craft of hair-splitting, and was ulti- 
mately degraded into a complete fetisch 
worship, divorced from philosophy, and 
made up of a faith without thought, and 
a credulity directed by passion. After- 
wards, indeed, philosophy revived under 
condition of defending this very supersti- 
tion; and, in so doing, it necessarily led 


the way to its subversion, and that im 
exact proportion to the influence of the 
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philosophic schools. Hence it did its 
work most completely in Germany, then 
in England, next in France, then in 
Spain, least of all in Italy. We must, 
therefore, take the poetry of Dante as 
christianized, but without the further 
Gothic accession of proper chivalry. It 
was at a somewhat later period, that the 
importations from the East, throughtthe 
Venetian commerce and the crusading 
armaments, exercised a peculiarly strong 
influence on Italy. 

“In studying Dante, therefore, we 
must consider carefully the differences 
produced, first, by allegory being substi- 
tuted for polytheism ; and secondly and 
mainly, by the opposition of Christianity 
to the spirit of pagan Greece, which re- 
ceiving the very names of its gods from 
Egypt, soon deprived them of all that 
was universal. ‘Fhe Greeks changed the 
ideas into finites, and these finites into 
anthropomorphi, or forms of men. Hence 
their religion, their poetry, nay, their 
very pictures, became statuesque. With 
them the form was the end. The reverse 
of this was the natural effect of Christi- 
anity ; in which finites, even the human 
form, must, in order to satisfy the mind, 
be brought into connexion with, and be 
in fact symbolical of, the infinite; and 
must be considered in some enduring, 
however shadowy and indistinct, point of 
view, as the vehicle or representative of 
moral truth. 

“ Hence resulted two great effects; a 
combination of poetry with doctrine, and, 
by turning the mind inward on its own 
essence, instead of letting it act only on 
its outward circumstances and communi- 
ties, a combination of poetry with senti- 
ment. And it is this inwardness or sul)- 
jectivity, which principally and most 
fundamentally distinguishes all the classic 
from all the modern poetry. Compare the 
passage in the Iliad (Z’. vi. 119, 236,) in 
which Diomed and Glaucus change arms: 


Xsigds 7 GAANAM@Y AmdiTnY Kal TicTwoUrTS, 


They took each other by the hand, and pledge: 
friendship— 


with the scene in Ariosto (Orlando Fa- 
rioso, c. i. st. 20-22,) where Rinaldo and 
Ferrauto fight, and afterwards make it 
up :— 


‘** Al Pagan la proposta non dispiacgue : 
Cosi fu differita la tenzone ; 

E tal tregua tra lor subito nacque, 

Si l’ odio e I’ ira va in oblivione, 

Che ’I Pagano al partir dalle fresche acque 
Non lascié a piede il buon figliuol d’ Amone: 
Con preghi invita, e al fin lo toglie in groppa 
E per I’ orme d’ Angelica galoppa, 


Here Homer would have lett it, Bug 





————— 
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the Christian poet has his own feelings 
to express, and goes on;:— 


“* Oh gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui! 
Eran rivali, eran di fé diversi, 
E si sentian degli aspri culpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 
E pur per selve oscure e calli obliqui 
Insieme van senza sospetto aversi.’ 


And here you will observe, that the re- 
action of Ariosto’s own feelings on the 
image or act is more fore-grounded (to 
use a painter’s phrase) than the image or 
act itself, 

« The two different modes in which the 
imagination is acted on by the ancient 
and modern poetry, may be illustrated by 
the parallel effects caused by the contem- 
plation of the Greek or Roman-Greek 
architecture, compared with the Gothic. 
In - Pantheon, the whole is perceived 
in a perceived harmony with the parts 
which compose it; and generally you will 
remember that where the parts preserve 
any distinct individuality, there simple 
beauty, or beauty simply, arises; but 
where the parts melt undistinguished 
into the whole, there majestic beauty, or 
majesty, is the result. In York Minster, 
the parts, the grotesques, are in them- 
selves very sharply distinct ard separate, 
and this distinction and separation of the 
parts is counterbalanced only by the mul- 
titude and variety of those parts, by 
which the attention is bewildered ;— 
whilst the whole, or that there is a whole 
produced, is altogether a feeling in which 
the several thousand distinct impressions 
lose themselves as in a universal solvent. 
Hence in a Gothic cathedral, as in a 
prospect from a mountain’s top, there is, 
indeed, a unity, an awful oneness ;—but 
it is, because all distinction evades the 
eye. And just such is the distinction 
between the Antigone of Sophocles and 
the Hamlet of Shakespeare, 

*& * * * 

“ By way of preparation to a satisfac- 
tory perusal of the Divina Commedia, I 
will now proceed to state what I consider 
to be Dante’s chief excellencies as a poet. 
And I begin with— 

I. Style—the vividness, logical con- 
nexion, strength, and energy of which 
cannot be surpassed. In this I think 
Daute superior to Milton; and his style 
is accordingly more imitable than Milton’s, 
and does to this day exercise a greater in- 
fluence on the literature of his country, 
You canuot read Dante without feeling 
a gush of manliness of thought within 
you. 

" «Indeed there was a passion, and a 
miracle of words in the twellth and 


thirteenth centuries, after the long slum- 
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ber of language in barbarism, which yave 
an almost romantic character, a virtuous 
quality and power, to what was read in 
a book, independently of the thoughts or 
images contained in it. This feeling is 
very often perceptible in Dante. 

“II, The Images in Dante are not 
only taken from obvious nature, and are 
all intelligible to all, but are ever con- 
joined with the universal feeling received 
from nature, and therefore affect the 
general feelings of all men. 

‘© TIT, Consider the wonderful pro- 
foundness of the whole third canto of 
the Inferno; and especially of the inscrip- 
tion over Hell gate— 


Per me si va, &c. 


which can only be explained by a medita- 
tion on the true nature of religion ; that 
is—reason plus the understanding. I say 
profoundness rather than sublimity ; for 
Dante does not so much elevate your 
thoughts as send them down deeper. In 
this canto all the images are distinct, and 
even vividly distinct ; but there is a total 
impression of infinity; the wholeness is 


not in vision or conception, but in an 
inner feeling of totality, and absolute 
being. 

IV. In picturesqueness, Dante is be- 


yond all other poets, modern or ancient, 
and more in the stern style of Pindar, 
than of any other. Michel Angelo is 
said to have made a design for every page 
ot the Divina Commedia, As _ super- 
excellent in this respect, I would note the 
conclusion of the third canto of the In- 
ferno— 


* ¢ Ed ecco verso noi venir per nave 
Un vecchio bianco per antico pelo 


Gridando; guai a voi anime prave, &c.’ 
Ver. 82. &c 
* * * * 


**€ And lo! toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old man, hoary white with eld, 


Crying, Woe to you wicked spirits !’ 
* * * * 
Cary. 

«Very closely connected with this 
picturesqueness, is the topographic reality 
of Dante’s journey through Hell. You 
should note and dwell on this as one of 
his great charms, and which gives a strik- 
ing peculiarity to his poetic power. He 
thus takes the thousand delusive forms 
of a nature worse than chaos, having no 
reality but from the passions which they 


excite, and compels them into the service 
of the permanent.” 


. * * . 
As to going into the endless subtle 
beauties of Dante, that is impossible, 
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but I cannot help citing the first triplet 
of the 29th canto of the Inferno:— 


La molta gente ¢ le diverse piaghe 
Avean le luci mie si inebriate, 
Che dello stare a piangere eran vaghe. 


So were mine eyes inebriate with the view 

Of the vast multitude, whom various wounds 

Disfigur’d, that they long’d to stay and weep. 
Cary. 


** Nor have I now room for any specific 
comparison of Dante with Milton. But 
if I had, I would institute it upon the 
ground of the last canto of the Inferno 
from the Ist tothe 69th line, and from the 
106th to the end. And in this compari- 
son I should notice Dante’s occasional 
fault of becoming grotesque from being 
tvo graphic without im: uination ; as in 
his Lucifer compared with Milton’s 
Satan. Indeed he is sometimes horrible 
rather than terrible; falling into the 
suonrov instead of the dsvdv of Longinus ; 
in other words, many of his images ex- 
cite bodily disgust, and not moral fear. 
But here, as in other cases, you may 
perceive that the faults of great authors 
are generally excellencies carried to an 
excess,” 


To render intelligible this last pas- 
sage, and to direct our reader’s atten- 


tion to by far the best translation of 


any book which we have ever seen, we 
transcribe from Cury'’s Dante the last 
canto ofthe Inferno. In the late edi- 
tions of Milton we are astonished at 
finding that his commentators scarcely 
even refer to his Italian studies. Of 
this, however, when we have a more 
natural opportunity of discussing the 
subject. The passage from the Inferno 
is that in which Dante finds in the 
fourth and last round of the ninth circle, 
those who have betrayed their benc- 
factors wholly covered with ice. In 
the midst is Lucifer, at whose back 
Dante and Virgil ascend, till by a se- 
cret path they reach the surface of the 


earth, and once more obtain sight of 


the stars. 


“ The banners of Hell’s Monarch do come forth 

Toward us ; therefore look,” so spake my guide, 

“If thou discern him.” As, when breathes a 
cloud 

Heavy and dense, or when the shades of night 

Fall on our hemisphere, seems view’d from far 

A windmill, which the blast stirs briskly round ; 

Such was the fabric then methought I saw. 

To shield me from the wind, forthwith I drew 
Behind my guide ; no covert else was there. 

Now came I (and with fear I bid my strain 
Record the marvel) where the souls were all 
Whelm’d underneath, transparent, as through 

glass 
Pellucid the frail stem. Some prone were laid ; 
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Others stood upright, this upon the soles, 

That on his head, a third with face to feet 

Arch’d like a bow. When to the point we came 

Whereat my guide was pleas’d that I should sce 

The creature eminent in beauty once, 

He from before me stepp’d and made me pause. 
“Lo!” he exclaimed, “lo Dis ; and lo the place, 

Where thou hadst need to arm thy heart with 

strength.” 

How frozen and how faint I then became, 

Ask me not, reader! for I write it not ; 

Since words would fail to tell thee of my state. 

I was not dead nor living, Think thyself, 

If quick conception work in thee at all, 

How I did feel. That emperor, who sways 

The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from th’ ice 

Stood forth ; and I in stature am more like 

A giant, than the giants are his arms, 

Mark now how great that whole must be, which 
suits 

With such a part. If he were beautiful 

As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 

To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 

May all our mis'ry flow. Oh what a sight! 

How passing strange it seem’d, when I did spy 

Upon his head three faces: one in front 

Of hue vermilion, th’ other two with this 

Midway each shoulder joined and at the crest ; 

The right *twixt wan and yellow scem'd ; the left 

To look on, such as come from whence old Nile 

Stoops to the lowlands Under each shot forth 

Two mighty wings, enor nous as became 

A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 

Outstretch’d on the wide sea. No plumes had 
they, 

But were in texture like a bat; and these 

He flapp'd i’ the air, that from him issued still 

Three winds, wherewith Cocytus to itsdepth 

Was frozen. At six eyes he wept ; the tears 

Adown three chins distill’d with bloody foam. 

At every mouth his teeth a sinner champ’d 

Bruis’d as with pond’rous engine ; so that three 

Were in his guise tormented. But far more 

Than from that gnawing, was the foremost pang’d 

By the fierce rending, whence oft-times the back 

Was stript of all its skin, That upper spirit, 

Who hath worst punishment,” so spake my guide, 

* Is Judas, he that hath his head within 

And plies the feet without. Of th’ other two 

Whose heads are under, from the murky jaw 

Who bangs, is Brutus: lo! how he doth writhe 

And speaks not. The other, Cassius, that appears 

So large of limb. But night now re-ascends ; 

And it is time forparting. All is seen,” 

I clipp’d him round the neck ; for so he bade: 
And noting time and place, he, when the wings 
Enough were op'd, caught fast the shaggy sides, 
And down from pile to pile descending stepp’d 
Between the thick fell and the jagged ice. 

Soon as he reach’d the point, where at the height 
Upon the swelling of the haunches turns, 

My leader there, with pain and struggling hard, 

Turn'd round his head where his feet stood be- 
fore, 

And grappled at the fell as one who mounts : 

That into hell methought we turn’d again. 

* Expect that by such stairs as these,” thus 

spake 

The teacher, panting like a man forespent, 

* We must depart from evilso extreme.” 

Then at a rocky opening issued forth, 

And placed me on the brink to sit, next join’d 
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With wary step my side. I rais’d mine eyes, 
Believing that I Lucifer should see 

Where he was lately left, but saw him now 
With legs held upward. Let the grosser sort, 
Who see not what the point was I had passed, 
Bethink them if sore toil oppress’d me then. 

“ Arise,” my master cried, ** upon thy feet. 
The way is long, and much uncouth the road; 
And now within one hour and half of noon 
The sun returns.” It was no palace-hall 
Lofty and luminous wherein we stood, 

But natural dungeon where ill footing was 

And scant supply of light. “ Ere from the abyss 

1 sep’rate,”’ thus when risen I began, 

** My guide! vouchsafe few words to set me free 

From error’s thraldom. Where is now the ice? 

How standeth he in posture thus revers'd? 

And how from eve to morn in space so brief 

Hath the sun made his transit?” He in few 

Thus answering spake: “Thou deemest thou art 
still 

On th’ other side the centre, where I grasp'd 

The abhorred worm, that boreth through the 
world, 

Thou wast on the other side, so long as I 

Descended ; when I turned, thou did’st o’erpass 

That point, to which from every part is dragged 

All heavy substance, Thou art now arriv’d 

Under the hemisphere oppos’d to that, 

Which the great continent doth overspread, 

And underneath whose canopy expired 

The Man, that was born sinless and so lived. 

Thy feet are planted on the smallest sphere, 

Whose other aspect is Judecca. Morn 

Here rises, when there evening sets : and he, 

Whose shaggy pile we scal’d, yet standeth fixed, 

Asat the first, On this part he fell down 

From heav’n ; and th’ earth, here prominent be- 
fore, 

Through fear of him did veil her with the sea, 

And to our hemisphere retir’d. Perchance, 

To shun him, was the vacant space left here, 

By what of firm land on this side appears, 

That sprang aloof.” ‘There is a place beneath, 

From Belzebub as distant, as extends 

The vaulted tomb ; discover’d not by sight, 

But by the sound of brooklet, that descends 

This way along the hollow of a rock, 

Which, as it winds with no precipitous course, 

The wave hath caten, By that hidden way 

My guide and I did enter, to return 

To the fair world; and heedless of repose 

We climb’d, he first, I following his steps, 

Till on our view the beautiful lights of heaven 

Dawn'd through a circular opening in the cave: 

Thence issuing we again beheld the stars.” 


Mr. Colcridge having pointed out 
in detail some of the most striking pas- 
sages from Dante, proceeded to an 
examination of Milton and the Para- 
dise Lost. He commenced by ex- 
hibiting in contrast the periods from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the death 
of James the First, and that which 
comprehended the reign of Charles 
and the republic. 


“In the close of the former period, 
and during the bloom of the latter, the 
poet Milton was educated and formed ; 


and he survived the latter, and all the 
fond hopes and aspirations which had 
been its life; and so in evil days, stand. 
ing as the representative of the combined 
excellence of both periods, he produced 
the Paradise Lost as by an after-throe of 
nature. ‘ There are some persons (ob- 
serves a divine, a contemporary of Mil- 
ton’s) of whom the grace of God takes 
early hold, and the good spirit inhabiting 
them carries them on an even constancy 
through innocence into virtue, their 
Christianity bearing equal date with their 
manhood, and reason and religion, like 
warp and woof running together, make 
up one web of a wise and exemplary life. 
This (he adds) is a most happy case, 
wherever it happens; for, besides that 
there is no sweeter or more lovely thing 
on earth than the early buds of piety, 
which drew from our Saviour signal af- 
fection to the beloved disciple, it is better 
to have no wound than to experience the 
most sovereign balsam, which, if it work 
a cure, yet usually leaves a scar behind.’ 
Although it was and is my intention to 
defer the consideration of Milton’s own 
character to the conclusion of this lecture, 
yet I could not prevail on myself to ap- 
proach the Paradise Lost without im- 
pressing on your minds the conditions 
under which such a work was in fact 
producible at all, the original genius 
having been assumed as the immediate 
agent and efficient cause; and these con- 
ditions I find in the character of the 
times and in his own character. The 
age in which the foundations of his 
mind were laid, was congenial to it as 
one golden era of profound erudition and 
individual genius; that in which the su- 
perstructure was carried up, was no less 
favourable to it by a sternness of disci- 
pline and a show of self-control, highly 
flattering to the imaginative dignity of 
an heir of fame, and which won Milton 
over from the dear-loved delights of aca- 
demic groves and cathedral aisles to the 
anti-prelatic party. It acted on him, 
too, no doubt, and modified his studies 
by a characteristic controversial spirit, 
(his presentation of God is tinted with it) 
a spirit not less busy indeed in political 
than in theological and ecclesiastical dis- 
pute, but carrying on the former almost 
always, more or less in the guise of the 
latter. And so far as Pope’s censure of 
our poet, that he makes God the Father 
a school divine, is just, we must attribute 
it to the character of his age, from which 
the men of genius, who escaped—es- 
caped by a worse disease, the licentious 
indifference of a Frenchified court. 

« Such was the nidus or soil which con- 
stituted, in the strict sense of the word, 
the circumstances of Milton’s mind. In 
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his mind itself there were purity and 
piety absolute; an imagination to which 
neither the past nor the present were in- 
teresting, except as far as they called forth 
and enlivened the great ideal, in which 
and for which he lived; a keen love of 
truth, which, after many weary pursuits, 
found a harbour in a sublime listening to 
the still voice in his own spirit, and as 
keen a love of his country, which, after 
a disappointment still more depressive, 
expanded and soared into a love of man 
as a probationer of immortality. These 
were—these alone could be—the condi- 
tions under which such a work as the 
Paradise Lost could be conceived and ac- 
complished. By a life-long study Milton 
had known— 


What was of use to know, 

What best to say could say, to do had done, 

His actions to his words agreed, his words 

To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 

Contain’d of good, wise, fair, the perfect shape ; 
and he left the imperishable total as a be- 
quest to the ages coming, in the Paradise 
Lost.” 


Coleridge states Milton’s plan and 
subject. The skill with which the for- 


mer is framed, so as to keep out of 


view the difficulties of the subject, is 
first dweltou. With reference to both, 
Coleridge examines the Homéric 
poems, and shews the great superiority 
of the English poem—he then pro- 
ceeds— 


“High poetry is the translation of 
reality into the ideal under the predica- 
ment of succession of time only. The 
poet is an historian, upon condition of 
moral power being the only force in the 
universe. The very grandeur of his sub- 
ject ministered a difficulty to Milton. 
The statement of being of high intellect, 
warring against the supreme Being, seems 
to contradict the idea of a supreme Being. 
Milton precludes our feeling this, as much 
as possible, by keeping the peculiar attri- 
butes of divinity less in sight, making 
them to a certain extent allegorical only. 
Again, poetry implies the language of 
excitement; yet how to reconcile such 
language with God? Hence Milton 
confines the a to passion in God's 
speeches to the language of sc ripture ; 
and once only allows the passio vera, 
or quasi humana to appear, in the pas- 
sage, where the Father contemplates his 
own likeness in the Son before the bat- 
tle :— 

** Go then, thou Mightiest, in thy Father’s might, 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 

That shake Heaven's basis, bring forth all my 

war, 

My bow and thunder ; my almighty arms 


[ Sept, 


Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh ; 
Pursue these sons of darkness, drive them out 
From all Heaven’s bounds into the utter deep: 
There let them learn, as likes them, to despise 
God and Messiah his annointed king.” 


* * * * 


* The apostrophe to light at the com- 
mencement of the third book is particu 
larly beautiful as an intermediate link 
between Hell and Heaven; and observe, 
how the second and third book support 
the subjective character of the poem. In 
all modern poetry in Christendom there 
is an under consciousness of a sinful na- 
ture, a fleeting away of external things, 
the mind or subject greater than the ob- 
ject, the reflective character predominant. 
In the Paradise Lost the sublimest parts 
are the revelations of Milton’s own mind, 
producing itself and evolving its own 
greatness; and this is so truly so, that 
when that which is merely entertaining 
for its objective beauty is introduced, it 
at first seems a discord, 

“In the description of Paradise itselt 
you have Milton’s sunny side as a man; 
here his descriptive powers are exercised 
to the utmost, and he draws deep upon 
his Italian resources. In the description 
of Eve, and throughout this part of the 
poem, the poet is predominant over the 
theologian. Dress is the symbol of the 
Fall, but the mark of intellect; and the 
metaphysics of dress are, the hiding what 
is not symbolic and displaying by discri- 
mination what is. The love of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise is of the highest 
merit—not phantomatic, and yet re- 
moved from every thing degrading. It 
is the sentiment of one rational being 
towards another made tender by a spe- 
cific difference in that which is essentially 
the same in both; it is a union of oppo 
sites, a giving ond receiving mutually of 
the permanent in either, a completion of 
each in the other. 

“ Milton is not a picturesque, but a 
musical, poet; although he has this merit 
that the object chosen by him for any 
particular foreground always remains 
prominent to the end, enriched, but not 
encumbered, by the opulence of descrip- 
tive details furnished by an exhaustless 
imagination. I wish the Paradise Lost 
were more carefully read and studied than 
Ican see any ground for believing it is, 
especially those parts which, from the 
habit of always looking for a story in 
poetry, are scarcely read at ali,—as for 
example, Adam's vision of future events 
in the 11th and 12th books. No one can 
rise from the perusal of this immortal 
poem without a deep sense of the gran- 
deur and the purity of Milton’s soul, or 
without feeling how susceptible of do- 
mestic enjoyments he really was, not 
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withstanding the discomforts which ac- 
tually resulted from an apparently un- 
happy choice in marriage. He was, as 
every truly great poet has ever been, a 
good man; but finding it impossible to 
realize his own aspirations, either in reli- 
gion, or politics, or society, he gave up 
his heart to the living spirit and light 
within him, and avenged himself on the 
world by euriching it with this record of 
his own transcendant ideal.” 


The next lecture diseusses the origin 
of polytheism, and the Samothracian or 
Cubeirie mysteries, as the links between 
the Asiatic and Greek popular schemes 
of mythology. These mysteries con- 
tinued in celebrity for some time after 
the commencement of the Christian 
era, and then gradually died away. 


“The peculiar doctrines, however,” 
says Mr, Coleridge, “were preserved in 
the memoirs of the initiated, and handed 
down by individuals. No doubt they 
were propagated in Europe, and it is not 
improbable that Paracelsus received many 
of his opinions from such persons, and I 
think a connection may be traced be- 
tween him and Jacob Behmen. 


The Arabian Nights, and Crusoe 
lead the lecturer to discuss the educa- 
tion of children ; and it would be in- 
justice both to our readers and our 
author, to omit the following passage : 


«¢ In the education of children, love is 
first to be instilled, and out of love obe- 
dience is to be educed. Then impulse 
and power should be given to the intel- 
lect, and the ends of a moral being be 
exhibited. For this object thus much is 

effected by works of imagination ;—that 
they carry the mind out of self, and show 
the possible of the good and the great in 
the human character. The height, 
whatever it may be, of the imaginative 
standard will do no harm: we are com- 
manded to imitate one who is inimitable. 
We should address ourselves to those fa- 
culties in a child’s mind, which are first 
awakened by nature, and consequently 
first admit of cultivation, that is to say, 
the memory and the imagination. The 
comparing power, the judgment, is not at 
that age active, and ought not to be for- 
cibly excited, as is too frequently and 
mistakenly done in the modern systems 
of education, which can only lead to sel- 
fish views, debtor and creditor principles 
of virtue, and an inflated sense of merit. 
In the imagination of man exist the 
seeds of all moral and scientific improve- 
ment; chemistry was first alchemy, and 
out of astrology sprang astronomy. In 
the childhood of those’ sciences the ima- 
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gination opened a way, and furnished 
materials, on which the ratiocinative 
powers in a maturer state operated with 
success. The imagination is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of man as a pro- 
gressive being; and I repeat that it ought 
to be carefully guided and strengthened 
as the indispensable means and instrument 
of continued amelioration and refinement. 
Men of genius and goodness are gene- 
rally restless in their minds in the present, 
and this, because they are by a law of 
their nature unremittingly regarding them- 
selves in the future, and contemplating 
the possible of moral and intellectual ad- 
vance towards perfection. Thus we live 
by hope and faith; thus we are for the 
most part able to realize what we will, 
and thus we accomplish the end of our 
being. The contemplation of futurity 
inspires humility of soul in our judgment 
of the present. 

“I think the memory of children can- 
not, in reason, be too much stored with 
the objects and facts of natural history. 
God opens the images of nature, like the 
leaves of a book, before the eyes of his 
creature, Man—and teaches him all that 
is grand and beautiful in the foaming 
cataract, the glassy lake, and the floating 
mist. 

The common modern novel, in which 
there is no imagination, but a miserable 
struggle to excite and gratify mere curi- 
osity, ought, im my judgment, to be 
wholly forbidden to children. Novel- 
reading of this sort is especially injurious 
to the growth of the imagination, the 
Judgment, and the morals, especially to 
the latter, because it excites mere feel- 
ings without at the same time ministering 
an impulse to action. Women are good 
novelists, but indifferent poets; and this 
because they rarely or never thoroughly 
distinguish between fact and fiction. In 
the jumble of the two lies the secret of 
the modern novel, which is the medium 
aliquid between them, having just so 
much of fiction as to obscure the fact, 
and so much of fact as to render the 
fiction insipid. The perusal of a fashion- 
able lady’s novel is to me very muck like 
looking at the scenery and decorations of 
a theatre by broad daylight. ‘The source 
of the common fondness for novels of this 
sort rests in that dislike of vacancy and 
that love of sloth, which are inherent in 
the human mind; they afford excitement 
without producing ¥ reaction, By reaction 
I mean an activity of the intellectual 
faculties, which shows itself in conse- 
quent reasoning and observation, and ori- 
ginates action and conduct according to a 
principle. Thus, the act of thinking 
presents two sides for contemplation.— 
that of external causality, in which the 
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train of thought may be considered as 
the result of outward impressions, of ac- 
cidental combinations, of fancy, or the 
associations of the memory,—and on the 
other hand, that of internal causality, or 
of the energy of the will on the mind 
itself. Thought, therefore, might thus 
be regarded as passive or active; and the 
same faculties may in a popular sense be 
expressed as perception or observation, 
faucy or imagination, memory or recol- 
lection.” 


The next section of the first volume 
contains notes on Browne’s Religio 
Medici, and on Chapman’s translation 
of Homer, communicated by Mr. 
Wordsworth; on Barclay’s Argenis, 
an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive paper communicated by the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge—notes on 
Junius, written in his copy of the 
letters in 1807—essays on Beauty 
and on Taste ; the former written in 
1818, the latter in 1810; and some 
notes written in the margin of his 
copy of Baxter's Life of Himself. 
The next division of the volume con- 
tains a few poems—one a_ spirited 
translation from Stolberg—like every 
one of Coleridge’s translations, better 
than the original. It, however, has 
manifestly not had the last hand of 
the poet, and must be read with the 
ieduigense due to a ballad no doubt 
hastily written, and, as it does not ap- 
pear in his collected poems, probably 
forgotten altogether by the translator. 


THE STRIPLING’S WAR-SONG, 
Imitated from Stolberg. 
My noble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 
Since you told of the deeds that our countrymen 
wrought ; 
Ah! give me the sabre which hung by thy thigh, 
And I too will fight as my forefathers fought. 


O, despise not my youth ! for my spirit is steel’d, 

And I know there is strength in the grasp of my 
hand; 

Yea, as firm as thyself would I move to the field, 

And as proudly would die for my dear father. 
land. 


In the sports of my childhood I mimick’d the 
fight,— 

The shrill of a trumpet suspended my breath ; 

And my fancy still wander’d by day and by night 

Amid tumult and perlis, ‘mid conquest and death. 


My own eager shout in the heat of my trance, 

How oft it awakes me from dreams full of glory, 

When I meant to have leap’d on the hero of 
France, 

And have dash’d him to earth pale and deathless 
and gory! 


As late through"the city with bannerets streaming, 

And the music of trumpets the warriors flew by— 

With helmet and scymetar naked and gleaming 

On their proud trampling thunder-hoof'd steeds did 
they fly,— 


I sped to yon heath which is lonely and bare— 

For each nerve was unquict, each pulse in alarm— 

I hurl’d my mock lance through the objectless air, 

And in open-cyed dream prov’d the strength of my 
arm, 


Yes, noble old warrior! this heart has beat high, 

Since you told of the deeds that our countrymen 
wrought ; 

Ah! give me the falchion that hung by thy thigh, 

And I too will fight as my forefathers fought! 


We cannot give in a more appro- 
priate place to the following remarks 
on the German language and ours, 
which occur in the next section of this 
agreeabl. miscellany : 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


“ The real value of melody in a lan- 
guage is considerable as subadditive ; but 
when not jutting out into consciousness 
under the friction of comparison, the ab- 
sence or inferiority of it is, as privative 
of pleasure, of little consequence. For 
example, when I read Voss’s translation 
of the Georgics, I am, as it were, read- 
ing the original poem, until something 
particularly well expressed occasions me 
to revert to the Latin; and then I find 
the superiority, or at least the powers, of 
the German in all other respects, but am 
made feelingly alive, at the same time, to 
its unsmooth mixture of the vocal and 
the organic, the fluid and the substance, 
of language. The fluid seems to have 
been poured in on the corpuscles all at 
once, and the whole has, therefore, cur- 
dled, and collected itself into a lumpy 
soup full of knots of curds inisled by in- 
terjacent whey at irregular distances, and 
the curd lumpets of various sizes. 

“It is always a question how far the 
apparent defects of a language arise from 
itself or from the false taste of the nation 
speaking it, Is the practical inferiority 
of the English to the Italian in the 
power of passing from grave to light sub- 
jects, in the manner of Ariosto, the fault 
of the language itself? Wieland in his 
Oberon, broke successfully through equal 
difficulties. Itis grievous to think how 
much less careful the English have been 
to preserve than to acquire. Why-have 
we lost, or all but lost, the ver or Jor as 
a prefix,—fordone, forwearied, &c.; and 
the zer or to,—zerreissen, torend, &c. 
Jugend, Jiingling: youth, youngling ; why 
is that last word now lost to common use, 
and confined to sheep and other animals?” 


To affect any arrangement in our 
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selections from a part of the work 
put together almost accidentally, is of 
course quite out of the question ; but 
we interpose the following extract to 
make the transition from criticism on 
the powers of language, to the most 
awful subjects which can engage the 
mind, less startlingly abrupt than it 
would otherwise be : 


M. DUPUIS. 


« Among the extravagancies of faith 
which have characterized many infidel 
writers, who would swallow a whale to 
avoid believing that a whale swallowed 
Jonas,—a high rank should be given to 
Dupuis, who, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, published a work in 
twelve volumes, octavo, in order to prove 
that Jesus Christ was the sun, and all Chris- 
tians, worshippers of Mithra, His argu- 
ments, if arguments they can be called, 
consist chiefly of metaphors quoted from 
the Fathers. What irresistible convic- 
tion would not the following passage 
from South’s sermons (vol, v. p. 165.) 
have flashed on his fancy, had it occurred 
in the writings of Origen or Tertullian ! 
and how complete a confutation of all his 
grounds does not the passage afford to 
those humble souls, who, gifted with com- 
mon sense alone, can boast of no addi- 
tional light received through a crack in 
their upper apartments :— 

«« Christ the great sun of righteous- 
ness and saviour of the world, having by 
a glorious rising, after a red and bloody 
setting, proclaimed his deity to men and 
angels; and by a complete triumph over 
the two grand enemies of mankind, sin 
and death, set up the everlasting gospel 
in the room of all false religions, has now 
changed the Persian superstition into the 
Christian doctrine, and without the least 
approach to the idolatry of the former, 
made it henceforward the duty of all 
nations, Jews and Gentiles, to worship 
the rising sun.’ 

“ This one passage outblazes the whole 
host of Dupuis’ evidences and extracts. 
In the same sermon, the reader will meet 
with Hume’s argument against miracles 
anticipated, and put in Thomas’s mouth.” 


The passage which follows was 
written in the year 1816. In it are 
anticipated some of the views after- 
wards exhibited in detail in the Aids 
to Reflection. We think the state- 
ment as here given more striking than 
in the expanded form which it assumed 
in Mr, Coleridge’s own publication. 
Our copy of the Aids to Reflection 
is of the first edition ; but we believe 
there are few alterations in the after 
editions, A fault of the work is occa- 


sioned by so much of it being com- 
ments on passages of the old divines 
whom it was Mr, Coleridge's delight 
to quote, altering their language occa- 
sionally so as to make it more easily 
fall in with his views. The necessity 
of communicating to his readers these 
changes gives to the book a dis- 
putatious air, and makes the eloquent 
expositions of Coleridge’s own faith, 
which these discussions interrupt, 
seem accidental additions to the work, 
like the noble bursts of something 
more than poetry, that every now and 
then burnthrough Miltons’ controversial 
writings. The humble yet elevated tone 
of the confessions of faith which we tran- 
scribe is, that natural to a man kneeling 
in prayer, alone with his own soul, and 
with God. We know nothing like it 
in human language. There is a pas- 
sage in one of the Catholic Mystic 
writers, which we are reminded of 
when we read this and such passages. 
“ Speak,” said the pious man of whom 
we think, “in your conversation, as if 
you were addressing those, to whom 
you speak, in the presence of their 
guardian angels,” 


CONFESSIO FIDEI. NOV. 3, 1816. 
1. 


I. «I believe that Iam a free-agent, 
inasmuch as, and so far as, I have a will, 
which renders me justly responsible for 
my actioas, omissive as well as commis- 
sive. Likewise that I possess reason, or 
a law of right and wrong, which, uniting 
with my sense of moral responsibility, 
constitutes the voice of conscience. 

II, “ Hence it becomes my absolute 
duty to believe, and I do believe, that 
there is a God, that is, a Being, in whom 
supreme reason and a most holy will are 
one with an infinite power; and that all 
holy will is coincident with the will of 
God, and therefore secure in its ultimate 
consequences by His omnipotence ;— 
having, if such similitude be not unlawful, 
such a relation to the goodness of the 
Almighty, as a perfect time-piece will 
have to'the sun. 


COROLLARY. 

« The wonderful works of God in the 
sensible world are a perpetual discourse, 
reminding me of his existence, and sha- 
dowing out to me his perfections. But 
as all language presupposes in the intel- 
ligent hearer or reader those primary 
notions, which it symbolizes; as well as 
the power of making those combinations 
of these primary nations, which it repre- 
sents and excites us to combine,—even so 
1 believe, that the notion of God is es- 
sential to the human mind; that it is 
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called forth into distinct consciousness 
principally by the conscience, and aux- 
iliary by the manifest adaptation of means 
to ends in the outward creation. — It is, 
therefore, evident to my reason, that the 
existence of God is absolutely and neces- 
sarily insusceptible of a scientilic demon- 
stration, and tbat Scripture has so repre- 
sented it. For it commands us to believe 
in one God. J am the Lord thy God: 
thou shalt have none other gods but me. 
Now all commandment necessarily relates 
to the will; whereas all scientific demon- 
stration is independent of the will, and 
is apodictic or demonstrative only as far 
as it is compulsory on the mind, volentem, 
nolentem. 

III. « My conscience forbids me to 
propose to myself the pains and ple: isures 
of this life, as the sane ary motive, or ul- 
timate end, of my actions ;—on the con- 
trary, it makes me perceive an utter dis- 
proportionateness and heterogeneity be- 
tween the acts of the spirit, as virtue and 
vice, and the things of the sense, such as 
all earthly rewards and punishments must 
be, Its hopes and fears, therefore, refer 
me to a different and spiritual state of 
being: and I believe in the lite to come, 
not through arguments acc eee by my 
understanding or discursive faculty, but 
chiefly and effectively, because so to be- 
lieve is my duty, and in obedience to the 
commands of my conscience. 

« Here ends the first table of my creed, 
which would have been my creed, had I 
been born with Adam; and which, there- 
fore, constitutes what may in this sense 
be called natural religion, that is, the re- 
ligion of all finite rational beings. The 
second table contains the creed of re- 
vealed religion, my beliet as a Christian. 

i. 

IV. «I believe, and hold it as the fun- 
damental article of Christianity, that | 
am a fallen creature; that I am of my- 
self capable of moral evil, but not of 
myself capable of moral good, and that 
an evil ground existed in my will, pre- 
viously to any given act, or assignable 
moment of time, in my consciousness. I 
This fearful 
mystery I pretend not to understand. I 


am born a child of wrath. 


cannot even conceive the possibility of it, 
-but I know that it is so. My con- 
science, the sole tountain of certainty, 
commands me to believe it, and would 
itself be a contradiction, were it not so— 
and what is 

V. “I receive with tull and grateful 
faith the assurance of revelation, that 
the Word, which is from all eternity with 
God, and is God, assumed our human 
nature in order to redeem me, and all 
mankind from this our connate corrup- 
tion, My reason convinces me, that no 





al must be possible. 





[Sept 


other mode of redemption is conceivable, 
and, as did Socrates, would have yearned 
after the Redeemer, though it would not 
dare expect so wonderful an act of divine 
love, except only as aa effort of my mind 
to conceive the utmost of the infinite 
greatness of that love. 

V1. «I believe, that this assumption 
of humanity by the Son of God, was 
revealed and realized to us by the 
Word made flesh, and manifested to us 
in Christ Jesus; and that his miraculous 
birth, his agony, his crucifixion, death, re- 
surrection, and ascension, were all both 
symbols of our redemption (Qaiwoesva rev 
vouwtvwv) and necessary parts of the awful 
rocess. 

VII. «I believe in the descent and 
sending of the Holy Spirit, by whose 
free grace obtained for me by the merits 
of my Redeemer, I can alone be sanctified 
and restored from my natural inheritance 
of sin and condemnation, be a child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
God. 

COROLLARY, 

“The Trinity of persons in the Unity 
of the God would have been a necessary 
idea of my speculative reason, deduced 
from the necessary postulate of an iutel- 
ligent creator, whose ideas being anterior 
to the things, must be more actual than 
those things, even as those things are 
more actual than our images derived from 
them ; and who, as intelligent, must have 
had co-eternally an adequate idea of him- 
self, in and through which he created all 
things both in heaven and earth, But 
this would only have been a speculative 
idea, like those of circles and other ma- 
thematical figures, to which we are not 
authorized by the practical reason to attri- 
bute reality. Solely in consequence of 
our Redemption does the Trinity become 
a doctrine, the belief of which as real is 
commanded by our conscience. But to 
Christians it is commanded, and it is false 
candour in a Christian, believing in ori- 
ginal sin and redemption theretrom, to 
admit that any man denying the divinity 
of Christ can be a Christian. The true 
language of a Christian, which reconciles 
humility with truth would be ;—God and 
not man is the judge of man; which of 
the two is the Christian, he will deter- 
mine; but this is evident, that if the 
theanthropist is a Christian, the psilan- 
thropist cannot be so; and vive versa. 
Suppose, that two tribes used the same 
written characters, but attached different 
and opposite meanings to them, so that 
niger, for instance, was used by one tribe 
to convey the notion black, by the other; 
white ;—could they, without absurdity, te 
said to have the same language? Even 
so, in the instance of the crucifixion, the 
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same image is present to the theanthro- 
pist and to the psilanthropist or Socinian 
—but to the latter it represents a mere 
man, a good man indeed and divinely in- 
spired, but still a mere man, even as 
Moses or Paul, dying in attestation of 
the truth of his preaching, and in order 
by his resurrection to give a proof of his 
mission, and inclusively of the resurrec- 
tion of all men :—to the former it repre- 
sents God incarnate taking upon himself 
the sins of the world, and himself thereby 
redeeming us, and giving us life everlast- 
ing, not merely teaching it. The same 
difference, that exists between God and 
man, between giving and the declaration 
of a gift, exists between the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian. This might be proved 
in a few moments, if we would only con- 
ceive a Greek or Roman, to whom two 
persons relate their belief, each calling 
Christ by a different name. It would 
be impossible for the Greek even to 
guess, that they both meant the same 
person, or referred to the same facts.” 


How impossible it is through the 
works of Coleridge ever to forget the 
man! Never surely was there one 
who, with more singleness of heart, 
pursued, through a life, which his very 
selflessness rendered peculiarly help- 
less—a life, too, disturbed by sad visita- 
tions from without—the objects, which 
must be the appropriate ones of the 
human mind in life and after life. His 
earliest poetry—his last thoughtful 
meditations still breathe every where 
the same spirit—the same yearning 
for love—the same instinctive longing 
for truth—the same recognition of 
every thing heavenly that still lingers 
in a world, which was once the garden 
of God. We close our selections 
from the first volume of his Literary 
Remains with a few lines from his 
poetry, chiefly because though we 
knew the poems before, we first learned 


Vou, X. 
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their dates from this volume, and be- 
cause, written at a period, when we 
believe he was chiefly occupied with 
the discussion of temporary politics, as 
a writer in the London newspapers, 
and seeking in this ungenial oc- 
cupation the means of calling his 
countrymen to the view of per- 
manent truths through the inci- 
dents that most engaged their atten- 
tion, while he provided fur the day 
which was passing over his head its 
necessary supplies, these little poems 
shew where the angelic soul of this 
great man had indeed its home— 
where his treasure was and his heart 
also. 


PSYCHE. 
The butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name-» 
But of the soul, escap’d the slavish trade 
Of mortal life!—For in this earthly frame 
Ours is the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things whegon we 
feed, 1808. 


COMPLAINT. 
How seldom, Friend! a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 


REPROOF. 
For shame, dear Friend! renounce this canting 
strain! 
What would’st thou have a good great man obtain? 
Place—titles—salary—a gilded chain— 
Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain }— 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man?—three treasures, love and 
light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ breath ;=— 
And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
night— 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 1809, 
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LITERE ORIENTALES, 


PERSIAN AND TURKISH POETRY,—FIRST ARTICLE. 


I. 
“Ce nest pas la route ordinaire de T 
esprit humain de voyager vers le nord,” 
observed Count Segur, when Napo- 
leon’s troops caught cold and died off 
in Russia. Looking at the disastrous 
result of the Russian expedition, no 
intelligent person will dissent from the 
Count. In reality, the great art of se- 
curing a triumph in reasoning is to 
make your conclusions wait upon your 
facts. A conjuror who jumps down 
his own throat sets no heads shaking 
except the very woodenest ; all the 
philosophers proceed immediately to 
prove the possibility of the Impossible. 
It is well to be ingenuous, but better 
to be ingenious. Of all begetters of 
theories, commend us to events: a 
mere hypothesis wants bulk, muscle, 
marrow ; it is an impalpability, an ens 
rationis, a ghost that one may evoke, 
and again lay in the Red or Black Sea 
of his inkstand at his leisure or plea- 
sure ; but a principle grounded on a 
fact is Pelion based upon Ossa, is a 
fixture in the great Warehouse of Argu- 
ment, a Cheops’ Pyramid stereotyped. 
The safest of all inferences deducible 
from the occurrence of a circumstance 
is the antecedent necessity of that oc- 
currence. If a million Frenchmen 
march into Russia, conquer ee country, 
and come home again laden with 
trophies and triumphs, this is natural ; 
cold, according to Beaupré, renders 
men capable of extraordinary exertion. 
If the same million are killed by the 
Cossacks, this also is natural ; frost 
destroys French enthusiasm as in- 
fallibly as Irish potatoes. To shew, 
when any thing is, that it should be as 
a consequence ‘of course, is the business 
of the theorist. So in Candide, when 
the academician is asked why the 
Eldoradian sheep was red, and why it 
had died on leaving Eldorado, he is 
considered as giving a praiseworthy 
and prizeworthy expiication in de- 
monstrating by a+-b—c=z that the 
animal must have been of that color, 
and could not have lived in Europe. 
The Count’s opinion, however, 
chances to be right in the abstract ; and 
we should have said so at once. Warm 
and bright climes are preferable to 
chilly and cloudy. Poussin thought it 
essential to the effective development 


of his Arcadia to represent the sun- 
set as illumining the luoks of his shep- 
herds. We even bury our dead with 
their faces towards the Orient. The 
Greater and Lesser Lights of Dante’s 
Paradiso were never ‘borrowed from 
Northern skies. “ The savage loves 
his native shore ;” so at least saith the 
ballad ; but nationality is not always 
rationality, and taste is confessedly 
questionable where its canons cannot 
be made answerable. Some differ- 
ence may be presumed to exist between 
Italy and Iceland. No soil not classic 
is consecrated ground ; we may believe 
the contrary when we are satisfied to 


refer the question to the arbitration of 


the Houzouana or the Troglodyte, for 
a tedious and excellent account of 
whom, consult, inquisitive reader, the 
pages of that respectable traveller, La 
Vaillant. 

The mind, to be sure, properly to 
speak, is without a home on the earth. 
Ancestral glories, genealogical charts, 
and the like imprescriptible indescrip- 
tibles are favorite subjects with the 
composite being Man, who also goes 
now and then the length of dying in 
idea for his fatherland—but for Mind— 
it is restless, rebellious—a vagrant 
whose barren tracts are by no means 
confined to the space between Dan 
and Beersheba. It lives rather out of 
the world. As the stranger said at 
the sermon, when asked why he did 
not weep with the rest of the congre- 
gation, it “belongs to another parish.” 
It is apt, when in quest of its origin, 
to remount quite as far as the Welsh- 
man who across the middle of his pedi- 
gree wrote, About this time the earth was 
created. It is a Cain that may build 
cities, but can abide in none of them. 
It repudiates every country on the 
map; it must do so; it should; it 
would not be Mind if it did otherwise. 
But, all this notwithstanding, matters 
as they regard the general truth advo- 
cated by Segur and ourself remain 
where they were. No private principle 
worth preserving is interfered with by 
reason of the dominance of a certain 
great catholic feeling in the human 
spirit. Abstract in its nature, such a 
feeling is ever compatible with the co- 
existence of particular and temporary 
preferences and prejudices. We do 
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1837.] Persian and Turkish 
confess that 'the ‘Mind, with all its in- 
differentism, looks rather Eastward 
than Northward ; do acknowledge, are 
proud to acknowledge, that, whatever 
the human sympathies it has, they are 
with the East, or with its conceptions 
of the East. That shadowy species of 
affinity which the Mind in its compla- 
cent moods delights to assume as sub- 
sisting between the Orient and its own 
images of Genii-land possesses rich 
and irresistible charms for human con- 
templation. Imagination feels averse 
to surrender the paramount jewel in 
the diadem of its prerogatives—a faith, 
to wit, in the practicability of at some 
time or another realizing the Unreal. 
If the East is already accessible, so 
may be at last—the reverse who dares 
prophesy ?—“ the unreached Paradise 
of our despair ;” and so long as the 
Wonderful Lamp, the dazzler of our 
boyhood, can be dreamed of as still 
lying perdu in some corner of the 
Land of Wonders, so long must we 
continue captives to the hope that a 
lovelier light than any now diffused 
over the dusky pathway of our exis- 
tence will yet be borne to us across 
the blue Mediterranean. Alas! want- 
ing that which we have not, cannot 
have, never shall have, we mould that 
which we really have into an ill-de- 
fined counterfeit of that which we 
want ; and then, casting a veil over it, 
we contemplate the creature of our 
own fancy with much the same sort of 
emotion that may be supposed to have 
dilated the breast of Mareses, the artist 
of Sais, when he first surveyed the 
outlines of the gigantic statue himself 
had curtained from human view. Yet 
it is cn the whole fortunate that Spe- 
culation can fall back upon such re- 
sources. Slender and shifting though 
they seem, they serve as barriers 
against Insanity. From amid the 
lumber of the actual world prize is 
made of a safety-valve which carries 
off from the surface of our reveries the 
redundant smoke and vapour that, 
suffered to continue pent up within us, 
would suffocate every healthier voli- 
tion and energy of the spirit. 

When we speak of Mind, readers 
must understand us to mean Mind par 
excellence Mind. Visions of lovers 
and poets, and lonely reveurs, who 
have read no metaphysics, and are 
therefore best qualified to become ori- 
ginal metaphysicians, subtlest of the 
subtle, flit before us as the word as- 
sumes shape under our quill. Of 
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mathematicians one perhaps in a thou- 
sand comes. but even that one hardly 
lingers. Few ploughmen dazzle us, 
and no millionaires. But the absence 
of these last is of small import, nor are 
we now quarrelling for the assertion of 
any principle. Power and Beauty best 
vindicate themselves. Multiform and 
omnipresent in their manifestations 
have they ever been; and he who 
passes ninety-nine altars without wor- 
shipping must perforce kneel before 
the hundredth. There is a reverence 
independent and apart which neither 
poet nor man of the world can well re- 
fuse to the East. The universal consent 
of nations assigns to Asia a character it 
assigns to uo other portion of the 
globe. The title of Rome herself to 
any celebrity beyond that derivable 
from her military triumphs must be 
shared with Asia, the “mother of 
science, and the house of gods.” Asia 
was the cradle of the human race, 
was man’s primeval world. We look 
to it from childhood as “the land 
of the sun;” our young ideas of 
glory, antiquity and enchantment are 
associated with it. The coldest of 
cosmopolites must feel that it is the 
Great Caravanserai at which he is 
oftenest disposed to put up in the rest- 
ing pauses of his pilgrimage. To 
trace with effect the revolutions of 
centuries to their source he must turn 
to Asia. If he would know how em- 
pires were founded, how society was 
formed, how civilization originated, 
Asia must be his book of reference. 
If he be desirous of an acquaintance 
with the history of the establishment 
of governments and legislatures, with 
the history of the earliest discoveries, 
with the history of the first wars and 
the first conquests, he must seek them 
in Asia. Picture to yourselves, you who 
think but travel not,—behold, you who 
travel and think not, those monumental 
miracles of ancient conception, those 
stupendous relics of the Past, which 
seem to have been bequeathed to the 
Present as much in defiance of the 
comparative labours of all succeeding 
generations as in a sublime despair of 
rivalling Deity. Look upon these as 
they ure; reflect on what these were ; 
and wonder, if you can, that the tra- 
veller of old, treading the earth of the 
East for the first time, should have 
fancied himself half-restored to Eden, 
and that even the sword of the seraph 
over the Prohibited Walls should have 
appeared to gleam from afar less in 
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menace than in invitation. Where 
flourished gardens then, it is true, we 
stray in wildernesses now ; where palaces 
rose we find roofless walls and broken 
columns. But the justness of the 
trite remark, that Greatness though in 
decay is Greatness still, is nowhere 
more fully exemplified than in the 
East. Amid the ruins of Palmyra, 
and Balbec, and Babylon, and above 
all of Persepolis,* the wanderer be- 
comes deeplier convinced than ever of 
its truth. Tabor is to-day the holiest 
of mounts. The name of Galilee re- 
mains eternal. In the shrouded and 
tabular inscriptions of Egypt we meet 
still those mysterious hieroglyphs, of 
whose less unfamiliar counterparts, “the 
Mythi of the breast,” we are suffered 
to gain glimpses when the lightning of 
Inspiration and Genius plays over 
their surface. Our conclusion, then, 
is not an idle one. Poet, artist, archa- 
ologist, philosopher, philanthropist, 
warrior, mystic, religionist—all may 
meet in Asia, as on ground common 
to all. Each will be acquitted of all 
supererogatory enthusiasm, even if, as 
he looks around him and exclaims, 
“This is my own, my native land!” 
every responsive chord in his heart 
vibrates to the utterance of the senti- 
ment. 
1. 

The literature of such a country, as 

well modern as ancient, must be sup- 


posed to comprehend a variety of 


knowledge in the highest degree inte- 
resting to investigators. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that attempts 
should have been from time to 
time made in Europe to obtain for it 
the publicity it deserves. But al- 
though from the fifteenth century to 
the present period there has been no 
deficiency in the number of minds 
willing to devote their energies to the 
task, it is only within the last two- 
score years that any progress in it 
worth noticing has been made. It is 
matter for regret that the old Oriental- 
ists entered upon their labours with- 
out any distinct notion of the nature 
of them. They were alike ignorant 
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of their own, of Asiatic, of human 
nature; they saw not the multitudi- 
nous difficulties opposed to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their under- 
taking,and they wanted the comprehen- 
siveness of judgment which could alone 
have enabled them to grapple with 
those difficulties when encountered. 
They were men who had been taught 
to think, rather than men who had 
learned to think ; and, stopping short 
in their researches where Deamn and 
Indolence dictated, it probably never 
occurred to them that any further ad- 
vance, even if practicable, could be 
regarded as necessary. ‘They had ac- 
quired, perhaps, a knowledge of his- 
tory, but they had not acquired any 
knowledge of the principles upon 
which the great events and great cha- 
racters of history should be judged ; 
and an attempt to blend the conflicting 
and discordant elements of the Past 
and Present, of the Remote and Prox- 
imate into one harmonious total was as 
far beyond their ability as the idea of 
it was beyond their capacity. They 
regarded the Asiatics as a subordinate 
and degraded caste of mortals, without 
troubling themselves to anatomise with 
too much curiousness the reasonings 
they had arrived at their conclusions 
by. Europe stood with her face to the 
light ; Asia lay buried in shadow ; the 
contrast was undeniable and was made 
the most of. It would indeed appear 
a habit inseparable from the constitu- 
tion of many minds to estimate all 
things, all peoples even, at the worth 
which they assume in the eye while 
they are immediately under survey. 
“ Goethe,” observes Carlyle, “reckon- 
ed Schiller happy that he died young, 
that we might figure him to ourselves as 
a youth for ever ;” and with the memo- 
ry of Goethe himself few, possibly, 
will ever associate any image but that 
of the octogenarian. The old Roman, 
as he locked with contempt on the 
barbarian Teuton and Briton, could 
scarcely have imagined a period when 
Germany and England would contest 
the victory of intellectual pre-emi- 
nence with the majestic Mistress of the 


* « Les ruines de Tchéhel-minar,” writes Le Blonde, (Chelminar, the Forty 
Pillars, is the native name of Persepolis,) “ présentent aujourd’ hui les débris de 
lus de deux cents colonnes et de treize cents figures d’ hommes ou d’ animaux. 


eux siécles auront-ils suffi pour exécuter des travaux aussi multipliés? 


On ne 


trouve dans le monde connu que les pyramides d’ Egypte qui puissent étre comparées 


a la majesté de ces ruines. 


n se rappellant cependant que les Egyptiens n’ ent eu 


pour construire les pyramides qu’ 4 employer une multitude d’ ouvriers peu instruits, 
et que ces vastes amas de pierres n’ offrent aucun relief, aucune figure, hésitera t-on 


& les placer au-dessous des monumens de Tchéhel-minar ?” 
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World. Voltaire, forgetful of the 
palmy days of Jerusalem, doubts that 
the Deity could have selected a nation 
of cast-clothes-men as the repository 
of his favors, and Hume condemns 
the whole colored population of the 
earth to imbecility perpetual. The old 
Orientalists were unfortunately so or- 
ganized as to be incapable of viewing 
the existing condition of Asia as i 
stood in relation to the system of the 
world from its beginning. They could 
not have anticipated the excellent re- 
mark of Wieland, that “to understand 
human affairs and human beings a- 
right, we must scrutinize them, not in 
detail, or as they appear in single 
places or epochs, or as they stand in 
connection with this odd thing or that, 
or as they lose or gain by being in- 
volved in the clouded atmosphere of 
opinions and passions, but as they 
refer to the Whole, in its origin, pro- 
gress and termination, and in all its 
forms, movements, ramifications, and 
consequences.” Their error was in- 
voluntary. But the result was that 
they communicated few or no impres- 
sions of Asia that were not imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. They tested the 
genius, habits, and prejudices of one 
continent by the genius, habits and 
prejudices of another; and because 
the two continents differed—because 
the moral character of Europe was 
reckoned austerer than that of Asia— 
because Asia was not Europe, the lite- 
rature of Asia was pronounced unwor- 
thy of a comparison with the literature 
of Europe. The inference was mys- 
terious, an not more than two-thirds a 
non-sequitur after all, and drawn with 
all imposing gravity besides ; and so, 
many believed, and few questioned, 
and none contradicted. Writers and 
readers were alike misled—the writers 
by their own convictions—the readers 
by the plausibility of the writers. 

But enough and too much of these 
men. ‘Time has trodden them down, 
them, their works, their memory ; their 
light, like the lamp in the tomb of Ci- 
cero’s daughter, could burn only in an 
atmosphere of darkness ;—directly the 
Appian Way of the human mind was 
upbroken by the first pickaxes and 
crowbars of the French Revolutionists, 
it died, day-extinguished, storm-des- 
troyed. They have passed away, and 
bolder enquirers occupy their places. 
Fairer views, prospects worthy of the 
name at length begin to open upon 
the admirers of Orientalism. “ The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
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The dawning of a new era is heralded 
by many a rising star and gilded 
cloud, 

We begin to perceive how much we 
have hitherto been in the dark, and 
how much we are still. Even such a 
perception is no insignificant advan- 
tage. Knowledge is not Power, but 
Knowledge readily suggests a mode 
for the acquisition of Power. We 
have gained an accurate insight into 
the extent of our deficiencies. To 
this naturally succeeds the decisiveness 
of action which will soonest enable us 
to supply those deficiences. Supplied 
they must be, or else any important, 
any available progress towards the 
attainment of our object, the publica- 
tion, that is, of the worthier portions 
of Eastern Literature, ceases to be 
matter of reasonable hope. Of course, 
therefore, we should be zealous and 
indefatigable in our endeavours to sup- 
ply them. 

“ Contarini Fleming,” says the 
Younger D’Israeli, “ wrote upon the 
wall, T'ime.” 

Our inscription would have been, 
Hope and Exertion. 

il. 

Our chief desideratum is undoubt- 
edly a Literary History of the Orien- 
tal Nations, but more particularly of 
Persia and the Arabias. 

The question then is, Whether the 
compilation of such a work be practi- 
cable. We hesitate not in pronounc- 
ing it to be quite practicable. Consi- 
derable industry, calm patience, unre- 
mitting perseverance, a little discrimi- 
nating power, a talent for collocating, 
selecting, arranging and distributing, 
these are essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the task; but, apart from 
these, nothing. An exception, on se- 
cond thoughts, may be made in favour 
of the con amore feeling which usually 
accompanies literary drudgery of all 
kinds. This included, we need no 
other requisites. It were disingenuous, 
however, to omit acknowledging that 
the laborer, whoever he be, will have 
much up-hill work to achieve. There 
are difhculties in his way, and their 
name is Legion, for they are many. 
He may be young ; all the better ; his 
youth is no objection ; he will grow 
old enough over his desk, for years 
must elapse, a quarter of a century 
erhaps, perhaps more, before he will 
oes reduced his chaos to order. The 
merit of his undertaking will, perhaps, 
be better appreciated when we have 
embodied in a rapid esquisse a state- 
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ment of the peculiar nature and cha- 
racter of the obstacles that will con- 
tribute to retard him. 

The primary difficulty to be con- 
fronted is confessedly in the materials 
from which the required information is 
to be derived. All are of course MSS. 
Of these comparatively few have 
reached Europe; and those few are 
productions of different eras, penned 
in differing dialects, and abounding in 
provincialisms, local allusions, idioms, 
word-abbreviations and the duskest 
ambiguities of expression. A leaf-by- 
leaf examination of one of them never 
fails to dishearten a tyro. But as we 
suppose our drudge to be no tyro—as 
we suppose him an indifferent profi- 
cient in the Eastern tongues, and as 
the time, toil and thought he might 
expend in perfecting his proficiency, 
would not be ultimately thrown away, 
we refrain from directing attention 
more pointedly to this difficulty. We 
draw upon our fancy, and imagine it 
mastered in the first month of a brain- 
bracing Winter. 

A more dubious result would possi- 
bly succeed the attempt to collect, 
collate, compare and classify the vari- 
orum copies of the same MSS. scat- 
tered abroad as they are, and parcelled 
out among the libraries and public in- 
stitutions of Europe. If we presume 
that our historian elect visits the East 
in person, the objection drawn from 
this second difficulty, it is true, in a 
great measure vanishes. But upon 
such a presumption he is, on the other 
hand, likely to be affrighted from his 
propriety aagether, by new conside- 
rations, and those of a very embarrass- 
ing description. What they are we 
hasten to explain. 

In the East, be it noted, there are 
two sorts of Annals—Public Annals 
and Private Annals. 

The Public Annals are chiefly those 
of the Arabian Chroniclers, Ebn Aher, 
Abulfeda, Makrizi, Abulmahassan and 
others. They are made up of records of 
the political events of each successive 
year, interspersed with brief notices, 
in the manner of our newspaper obitu- 
aries, of the remarkable men who have 
died within the year. Beyond their 
exactitude these annals have no re- 
commendation. In style and matter 
they are contemptible. They are dull, 
drowsy and monotonous, or rather 
have no tone whatever. We cannot 
call them literary. They could be of 
no service to the literary historian. 
The Private Annals are pure bio- 
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graphies. They are narratives of the 
sayings. and doings, dreamings and 
schemings, lives, fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of such men of all grades and 
calibres, lettered and unlettered, offi- 
cials and expectants, as had in their 
day any pretensions to wear pantoufles 
an inch higher in the heels than the 
mere rabble wore them. Throughout 
most towns of the East, but principally 
in Mecca, Medina, Bagdad, Damascus, 
Ispahan and Bassorah, these Annals 
abound and superabound in piles of 
volumes, “ten thousand times ten 
thousand and thousands of thousands.” 
From the age of the Hejira to the 
present times, Renown has enacted 
the part of an auctionier in the East ; 
and every Mussulman has had as- 
signed to him an immortal lot who 
has been able to bid up to the price 
of it. It is a great mistake to 
fancy that the Orientals know nothing 
about any body except Haroun 
Alraschid and Sinbad the Sailor. 
They shew you the written lives—half 
of which were first taken and then 
undertaken—of “small poets and 
great prosers,” period-rounders, law- 
expounders, harem-founders, and theo- 
logians whose hue and cry were 
White and Omar, or Green and Ali. 
You have the lives of Muftis, Cadis, 
Hakems, Agas, and Effendis, and, in 
the same volume with these _per- 
haps, the lives of the fathers, mothers, 
brothers, wives and children, aunts, 
uncles, and cousins by dozens of the 
same Muftis, Cadis, Hakems, Agus, 
and Effendis. Even the grammar- 
school-masters, and the quack-physi- 
cians, and the country-jugglers, and 
the town-criers, and the court-buffoons, 
and the fig-and-date hawkers, and a 
host of the like illustrious obscures 
have been made welcome to hide their 
undiminished heads for an eternity in 
the sepulchres of the Great Biographi- 
cal Cemetery. 

Now the literary history of a coun- 
try, though it may be said to properly 
consist of two parts, the history of its 
literature per se, and the history of the 
lives of its literary men, rests its chief 
claim to importance on the history of 
its literature per se. If we take both 
parts in conjunction as a circle we shall 
find that the first part embraces about 
three hundred degrees, and the second 
part the remaining sixty. Of these 
two parts, therefore, the first part 
is of a magnitude and moment far 
transcending the second. Its bu- 
siness is to acquaint us with the 
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state of literature generally and parti- 
cularly, its origin, its growth, its influ- 
ence on society and the arts, its various 
revolutions and the causes that may 
have operated to accelerate or retard 
its progress. It is obvious that al- 
though in this history, this first part, 
mention may incidentally occur of lite- 
rary writers, they should appear, 
wherever they are introduced, only as 
accessories ; the types are not licensed 
to “prate of their whereabouts ;” they 
are not the staple of the work; they 
“come like shadows, so depart ;” their 
successes or disasters are affairs with 
which we have no immediate concern. 
It is in the second part of the literary 
history, that is, in the literary biogra- 
phies ‘that we look for these ; and even 
there we expect to find that the bio- 
grapher has allotted to the portrait of 
each writer a wider or narrower space 
in the literary gallery as the writer 
himself was more or less distinguished 
in his role. Such biographies are un- 
questionably of some collateral utility 
to the literary historian. But the »y do 
not in the most latitudinarian sense of 
the term constitute literary histories. 
They are histories of the lives and 
labors of men whose lives and labors 
have been subservient to the advance- 
ment of literature, and they are no- 
thing more. They can scarcely of 
themselves answer all the purposes of 
the literary historian. 

Unfortunately, however, it happens 
that throughout the East few or no 
sources of information besides these 
are discoverable. The single basis 
—— to rear the superstructure of 

a literary history of the East may be 
said to be the liter rary biographies. 

Here, then, is a formidable difficulty, 
and, attaching to it all the importance 
that really invests it, we should at 
once admit that the compilation of a 
perfect literary history of the East 
cannot be hoped for. But the truth 
is, that we never dreamed of such a 
chimera as a perfect history. We are 
satisfied to have the best ‘history that 
can be given us, “ with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head” and the compiler’s. 
The difficulty we have just dwelled 
upon does not we think interpose an 
insurmountable wall of separation be- 
tween our wishes and their final 
accomplishment. Viewed, however, 
even with reference to stipulations as 
moderate as ours, we still acknowledge 
it to be, as we have said, formidable in 
its way ; and it were wise to weigh 
and ponder it fully before haud. 


We now come to and we shall con- 
clude with an embarrassment, which 
though of a minor order, comprehends 
in itself such a number of annoyances 
that the historian, even if he had none 
other to make head against, might 
feel tempted to abandon his pen in_ 
despair when considering it. 

In the East there are but a few 
proper names of individuals. Ab- 
dallah, Ali, Hassan, Mohammed, Hus- 
sein, for example, are common to 
thousands. To remedy the incon- 
venience that might be supposed 
to result from this tendency to ho- 
monymousness the Orientals annex 
to the family-name of the chronicled 
person, 1, a conya, or surname, taken 
from the name of his eldest son, as 
Abu-Mohammed, Aduw’/-Hassan (father 
of Mohammed, father of Hassan). 
2, the name of his father and often 
the name of his grandfather. 5, a 
name taken from his place of re- 
sidence. 4, a name taken from his 
birth-place. 5, an honorary title, 
chiefly appended to the names of 
cadis, sheikhs and imams, monks and 
doctors, as Bohaleddin, Splendor of 
Religion, Djelal-eddin, Glory of Reli- 
gion, Tadj-eddin, Crown of Religion ; 
and in the order of this nomencla- 
ture the last name is put first. 
Thus to designate aright the famous 
physician Abd-alladif we must call 
him Mouwaffik-eddin Abu- Mohammed 
Abdalladif Ben Yusuf Mousouli Bag- 
dadi, viz: The Protector of Religion, 
father of Mohammed, Abd-alladif, son 
of Joseph, living at Mossoul, born at 
Bagdad. Yet this is by no means an 
exaggerated specimen; several other 
surnames of the same kind are fre- 
quently added. The perpetual recur- 
rence of such a multiplicity of names 
and titles must tend in many ways to 
confuse a literary historian; and the 
more naturally when he finds the same 
individual chronicled in one page 
under his honorary title only, as Djela/- 
eddin, in another under his family- 
name, as Adberaman, in a third under 
his father’s name, as Edn-Arabshah, 
some where else under the name of 
his son, as Adbu’l-Abbas, and perhaps 
again, and where one would least look 
for it, under the name of his native 
province, as Scheherestani. D Her- 
belot has recorded no fewer than four- 
teen Persian writers, all of whom pass 
under the common cognomen of Kara- 
mani, from their province, Karaman. 
Here is perspicuity! But this is not 
all. The transcribers of the MSS, 
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have frequently confounded the titles 
Abu and Ebn, or else, for abbreviation- 
sake, have omitted them altogether, 
and written down as Abd-alla or Abd- 
eraman him who was in fact the father 
or the son of Abd-alla or Abd-eraman. 
Then there are a great many authors 
whom public celebrity has been accus- 
tomed to distinguish so exclusively by 
one only of their adjunctive titles that 
even the native biographers find it im- 
possible to trace either their family 
names or their other surnames. Lastly, 
many hundreds of books bear the 
same name, and the names of most 
books are conceived after such a many- 
worded and no-meaninged fashion that 
even de Sacy, Schlegel, Casiri and 
Von Hammer, to mention but a few 
investigators out of many, have been 
foiled in the attempt to establish their 
signification. 


For the dryness of these details we 
should deem it our duty to apologize, 
if we did not feel convinced that those 
who have accompanied us thus far will 
agree with us that notwithstanding 
their dryness they are not destitute of 
a certain degree of interest. We 
have been desirous to specify the na- 
ture of the preliminary step towards 
rendering available, that is, transferable 
into our own land’s language, all that 
may be really valuable in the literature 
of the East. There is nothing like 
knowing where we are, what we are 
doing, how we are circumstanced and 
whether and when the exertions we 
are engaged in are likely to be suc- 
cessful. Exceedingly satisfactory would 
it be to us if we could encourage the 
hope that in, say, thirty years hence, 
supposing the many-colored thread 
that binds our nights to be spun out 
through that period, we should witness 
in the publication of such a history as 
we have adverted to a proof that our 
suggestion had been acted on. The 
work need not be more voluminous 
than the Bibliotheque Orientale, which, 
by the way, has long called for a com- 
panion, perhaps we should say a substi- 
tute, considering that D’ Herbelot, after 
all, was able to do little more than ca- 
talogue some thousands of names, and 
that since the completion of his cata- 
logue a century and a half have passed 
over. We have mentioned the sort of 
compilation that we regard as indis- 


pensable and we have enumerated the 
principal obstacles that will embarrass 
the compiler. We have said and we 
again say that those obstacles appear 
surmountable by time, zeal, and stea- 
diness. We have merely to add that 
when surmounted, we, or those who shall 
come after us, will be at length enabled 
to deal out to the Oriental Muse that 
full measure of justice which the limit- 
edness of our views at present with 
respect to the true merits of the poetry 
of the East must prevent us for a sea- 
son longer from according her. 

In the meantime we, whose motto 
was always Aide-toi, le ciel t’ aidera, 
must do the best for ourselves that cir- 
cumstances will permit. Our business 
just now is with Persian and Turkish 
Poetry merely, the merits of which 
we shall endeavour to discuss as con- 
cisely as possible. 

Iv. 

It is rather remarkable that nobod 
should know with any certainty to which 
country of Asia the oldest poetry be- 
longs. Augustus Schlegel is disposed 
to advocate “the great priority” of the 
Sanscrit, though he allows the power- 
ful rival title of the Arabic. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones patronizes equally the In- 
dian, Arabic, and Tartarian ; Langlés 
the Manchew-Tartarian alone. Abel- 
Remusat appears to support his own 
arguments in favour of the Chinese 
with considerable effect, while Von 
Hammer exalts the Ancient Persian, 
albeit he, too, somewhat like Schlegel, 
pronounces the Arabic “a venerable 
dialect, whose poetry is allied to the 
Hebrew, and owes its origin to an im- 
memorial epoch.” It would be foreign 
from our purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion upon these conflicting theories. 
If, however, we were to hazard a 
conjecture, it would be in favour of 
Von Hammer. The works of that 
accomplished scholar we have atten- 
tively perused and studied ; and, after 
as impartial a comparison between 
his arguments and those of his oppo- 
nents as we were capable of, our con- 
viction is that although many extrava- 
gant assertions have been advanced 
with reference to the peculiar antiquity 
of the Old Persian,* there is evidence 
enough to satisfy a rational mind that 
it is a language and can boast a poetry 
coeval with the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation among mankind. Our decision 


* Sir William Jones, we may as well observe here, has fallen into a strange error, 
as to the time of the introduction of the Persian language into Hindostav. He states 
that “ the descendants of Tamerlane carried into India the language and poetry of 
the Persians.” This was not the case; long antecedent to the birth of Tamerlane, 
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with respect to the Arabic would be 
less positive. That the Arabic, as a 
language, is entitled to every deference, 
we at once concede, but its poetry is far 
from striking us as being of a very ele- 
vated order. Elsewhere, indeed, Von 
Hammer himself confesses that “ die 
hichste Poesie des Arabers ist das Werk 
des arabischen Propheten, der Koran,”+ 
the sublimity of which in his opinion 
transcends that of the Moallakatt it- 
self, but which in our opinion, and we 
really think in the opinion of any un- 
prejudiced proficient in Arabic and 
judge of poetry, is about as paltry and 
bombastic a budget of rhapsodies as 
exists ona shelf. Mohammed in truth 
hated poetry and poets. He is candid 
enough to admit his own total want of 
“the vision and the faculty divine.” 
We have not taught Mohammed the art 
of Poetry, says the Koran, nor is it ex- 
pedient for him to be a poet. And again, 
I swear to ye by that which ye see, and 
that which ye see not, that this is the dis- 
course of an honourable apostle,and not of 
a poet. The concluding verses of the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Koran 
contain a very drawling and stupid 
tirade against poets in general, for 
which we refer to the book itself. The 
following also are a few of the elegant 
sayings current among the Arabians as 
having been uttered by its author. 
Poetry is the devil's horn-book.§ Better 
Jor thee to fill thy stomach with garbage 
Srom a dunghill, than with poetry.||_ Cast 
mud in the face of the poet.{ There 
was no necessity for Von Hammer to 
rest his appeal in behalf of the merits 
of Arabian poetry on the Koran; (in 
fact the romance of Anfar, also an 
Arabian production and of compara- 
tively modern origin, is alone worth a 
dozen Korans.) But when of his own 
accord he chooses to do so, and de- 
clares that he has nothing nobler to 
back his argument with, he may be as- 
sured that if even the disciples of his 
own school appear to swallow open- 
mouthed every proposition he lays 
down for them on the subject, it will 
be cum grano salis. 


That which is certain at all events 
is, that the poetry of Persia ranks much 
higher in critical and popular esteem at 
the present day than the poetry of 
Arabia, or, indeed, the poetry of any 
of the many other lands of the Orient. 
Its pre-eminence over that of Arabia 
is disputed in Europe with little plau- 
sibility and less reason. The rich raci- 
ness, the terrible strength, and unde- 
nied beauty of some kinds of the Be- 
douin poetry have earned for the poetry 
of Arabia a celebrity to which it is not 
in strict right entitled. The poets of 
Yemen, or Arabia Felix, have little to 
recommend them ; and in fact, the pro- 
ductions of the Arabian poets gene- 
rally, as they were, for the most part, 
pone at the courts of the khalifs, ex- 

ibit just such a nervelessness and ab- 
sence of characteras might have been ex- 
pected from men “ thus trammelled and 
condemned to Flattery’s trebles.” If 
now and then, at intervals a century 
apart, some gifted Bedouin started up 
and electrified his countrymen with 
strange melody the very singularity of 
the phenomenon operated to prevent 
it from being referred to as an evidence 
of national genius : the poet, it is true, 
was apotheosised, was elevated to the 
sphere of a demigod, but a barrier so 
much the more impassable was there- 
fore supposed to sunder him from the 
multitudes below, “ the common growth 
of Mother Earth.” When Volney vi- 
sited the East, he did not forget the 
Arabs of the Desert, and his testimony 
as to them is, that, “ Toute /eur littérature 
consiste a réciter des contes et des his- 
toires dans le genre des Mille et une 
Nuits.” The Arabs, however, it is to 
our purpose to remark, are well aware 
that even this work is of Persian ori- 
gin ; and the supremacy which Persian 
peony assumes over every other is 

ut feebly contested by them. That 
supremacy is ceded with still less re- 
luctance by other nations. It is ac- 
knowledged that no poet has as yet 
made his appearance in Arabia, China, 
Tartary, India, or the Ottoman Em- 
pire, who has succeeded in transferring 


that language and poetry had been introduced into India by the Patan princes of Delhi 
and the Deccan; and the works of the Indian poet, Mir Khosru, who flourished a 
century before Tamerlane, and yet wrote in Persian, are still extant. 

+ The Koran, the production of the Arabian prophet, embodies the loftiest poetry 


of Arabia. 


} The Seven Poems which were suspended in the Temple of Mecca. They be- 


long to an age anterior to Mohammed. 
§ Mismar min mesamiri Ibbis. 


| Lienne jomtela djuf' ahadikiim kihen chairen lehu min in jomtela dijiiren, 


q Ahassu et-turab si wudjuhil-meddahin. 
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the laurel from the brows of Suem- 
SEDDIN Mouwammep Hariz to his 
own, 


With regard to Turkish poetry, its 
excellences and defects, whatever they 
are, belong to a modern epoch: it 
is an imitation, an echo of Persian 
poetry. Die persische Poesie, writes 
Von Hammer, ist die Sonne, welcher 
die Sonnenblume osmanischer Dichtkunst 
zugewendet, Farbe und Wachsthum 
danket.* Drechsler has confirmed 
our conviction of his utter incompe- 
tency to assume the criticaster by his 
contemptuous condemnation of this 
poetry in the gross. Goethe rather 
sneers at it—the poetry, that is :—he 
seems to forget that a nation which 
may be said to have itself sprung up on 
the borders of the Caspian but six 
hundred years ago cannot be expected 
to exhibit a literature characterised by 
a very marked degree of individuality. 
Riickert and some other busy bodies 
have been at a world of unnecessary 
trouble to depreciate the Ottoman 
0etry, as owing what little notoriety 
it has acquired to an extraneous 
source. “The poetry of Turkey,” 
says the Leipsic Handbuch einer allge- 
meinen Geschichte der Dichtkunst, “pos- 
sesses no intrinsic force, beauty or merit 
of its own; all its harmony and vigour 
are borrowed from the Persian and 
Arabic. There may be one exception 
in the compositions of Baki, who died 
in the year 1600, and who acquired 
a very extensive reputation as a lyrist 
of peculiar powers.” This, though 
meant to be severe, is half panegyrical, 
Nobody ever dreamed of claiming ori- 
ginality for the poetry in question ; nor 
need we care hate it be original or 
not. If it really possess beauty, har- 
mony, and vigour, it is of no conse- 
quence whatever to us or any body, 
whether they are borrowed or inherent. 
It would certainly be a novelty in the 
prize-ring if the claims of the pugilistic 
victor to the championship-of an hour 
were rejected on the ground that his 
father was as hard-fisted a punisher 
as he. It is to be lamented, mean- 
while, that these shadowy attacks by 
nobodieg upon an imaginary citadel, 
have not been productive of some sub- 
stantial advantage, by at least awaken- 
ing curiosity. More than once it 
has been proposed to give all par- 
ties fair play by shewing through 
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the medium of a_ Turkish Lite- 
rary History how far either party 
may be under a mistake; and some 
left-handed attempts have been made at 
getting up such a history, but of course, 
without success. One Introductory 
Part of the Literaturgeschichte des Os- 
manen has, it is true, been given to the 
world by Eichhorn; but the second 
and more important portion, that which 
moots the question of the poetry and 
oratory of the Turkish nation, though 
it has been twenty years printed, seems 
to be much less nearer publication now 
than when the author first took it in 
hand. The publisher, who, it seems, 
like Philosopher Square, does every- 
thing according to a certain system, ori- 
ginally decided on bringing out the 
Turkish History in the same volume 
with an embryo Hungarian and Polish 
History ; and for twenty years no 
German has been found willing to un- 
dertake the latter. The fact that in 
Germany it has been proved an easier 
matter to procure a compiler of Turk- 
ish songs and speeches than a com- 
piler of Polish and Hungarian does not 
astonish us. The Poles and Huns, we 
believe, never sing or speak upon any 
occasion ; and he who should under- 
take to furnish a list of their poets and 
prosers would find himself pretty much 
in the situation of the gentleman who 
proposed to write a Treatise on the 
Rats of Iceland, and was obliged to 
begin and end his work thus :—There 
are no rats in Iceland. But we cannot 
help regretting that Eichhorn should 
— in adhering to a fvolish reso- 
ution formed a score of years back, 
when his adherence to it is so prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the cause that 
he wishes to forward. May his heirs, 
executors, administrators, or assigns 
turn out more enlightened than he, and 
agree among themselves that even the 
literary world can manage to subsist 
and grow robustuous “ without either 
rhyme or reason” from Poland or Hun- 
gary! 

We are wandering, we fear, beyond 
the strict boundary-lines of our ap- 
plotted territory. Let us pause. We 
pause, therefore. A sea of argument 
stretches out before us and the waves 
thereof curl about our feet. But we 
forbear to plunge in. Reflection re- 
curs, and we receive a check on the 
bank. We advance no further. And 


* Persian Poetry is the sun, Turkish the sun-flower ; the last naturally turns to- 


wards the first, and is indebted to it for its hues and growth, 
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yet we stop not—to apologise. Least 


said, — the proverb, is soonest 
mended. At all events, it is soonest 
ended. 


Vv. 

To resume, then. 

But, no ; we shall not resume. For 
even now we can perceive that many fair 
—no, not fair, but red—lips are begin- 
ning to oe in qualified commendation 
of us. And qualified commendation, 
be it noted, in lieu of growing “ fine 
by degrees, and beautifully less,” too 
often encreases until it terminates in 
unqualified condemnation. 

A basket of flowers lies before 
us. Will your ladyship do us the 
high honor of accepting a _bou- 
quet from our hands? Many thanks 
—oh, that finger!—surely it was a 
Peri’s! Madam, the selection has 
been made with some taste,—this moss- 
rose strikes us as exceedingly beautiful. 
Pray, young lady, take a passion- 
flower—do. O! you've got one al- 
ready, have you? Sir, we can supply 
you with some heart’s ease. You shake 
your head—ah! well,—which means 
ill. Sir, sir, don’t crush the poor 
flowers, they have done you no harm— 
see, now, you have torn all the leaves 
to pieces! Come, honest man, keep 
off. Ho, there! you with the forty 
fingers, what are you running away 
with? Do not, do not, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, do not, for charity’s sake, crowd 
upon us so! What! more, twenty 
more, fifty, five hundred, ten thousand, 
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be stifled, smothered, trampled into 
powder! Mercy! Mercy! 

We are “alone once more.” The 
crowds are gone ; are gone in chase of 
butterflies. But the flower-basket is 
here still. And the flowers are fresh 
and blooming and innocent as ever. 
They look, many of them, for all their 
youthfulness, like ancient acquaintances. 
Wherefore a misgiving masters us, on 
the sudden, that not all are exotics. 
The deuce a matter, nathless, good 
folks. We shall await with decorous 
gravity the decision of the horticultu- 
rists. They know a vast deal about 
the matter indeed. Meanwhile, here 
are the flowers, laughing in our faces, 
as though to rebuke our solemnity. 
Come, cull and choose, you who will, 
for you are welcome. 

Dropping metaphor, for the manage- 
ment of which our Aristotelian intel- 
lect ill qualifies us, we conceive it to be 
time to introduce to the notice of our 
readers a few first-rate samples of Per- 
sian and Ottoman Poetry. More than 
a few the length to which our prelimi- 
nary remarks have extended precludes 
us from offering in this article ; but we 
shall at least make a beginning; and 
here, now, at the outset, we request it 
to be understood, that we shall avail 
ourselves of all such sources of infor- 
mation as may be open to us,—premis- 
ing only this, that we shall hold our- 
selves responsible for all that we may 
here or hereafter assert, and that our 
translations shall be our own and our 


millions, trillions, octillions! We shall own only, 
‘. 
Lament 
FROM THE FIRAK-NAMEH* OF AAI, i. ¢. THE SIGHER. 
os. 1520. 


Like a cypress-tree, 
Mateless in a death-black valley, 
Where no lily springeth, 
Where no bulbult singeth, 
Whence gazelle is never seen to sally, 
Such am I ; Woe is me! 
Poor, sad, all unknown, 
Lone, lone, lone ! 


Like a wandering bee, 
Alien from his hive and fellows, 
Humming moanful ditties ;— 
Far from men and cities 
Roaming glades which Autumn rarely mellows, 
Such am I; Woe is me! 
Poor, sad, all unknown, 
Lone, lone, lone! 


* Farewell-book. 







































Like a bark at sea, 


Litere Orientales. 


All whose crew by night have perished, 
Drifting on the ocean 
Still with shoreward motion, 
Though none live by whom Hope’s throb is cherished 
Such am [; Woe is me ! 
Poor, sad, all unknown, 
Lone, lone, lone! 


So I pine and dree 


Till the night that knows no morrow 
Sees me wrapped in clay-vest : 
Thou, chill world, that gavest 

Me the bitter boon alone of Sorrow, 
Give, then, a grave to me, 
Dark, sad, all unknown, 

Lone, lone, lone! 


Night, in the third stanza, is symbo- 
lical of the dark experiences of Life— 
the bark representing Youth, and the 
wrecked mariners the hopes of Youth. 

The image is not forcible. That in 
the opening stanza is more graphic. In 
general, however, we have no objec- 
tion to the imagery of Eastern Poetry. 
And in any instance but one objection. 
It is here and there obscure, without 
being original. The poet is too fond 
of ellipsis ; he occasionally leaves so 
much to be mmiamiel, such rea- 
sonings to be supplied, that one grows 
sceptical of the existence of a meaning 
at all under his phraseology. Saadi 
relates that a sage met with an old man 
who was bewailing the death of his 


son. “ Why weepest thou ?” demanded 
the sage. “ When a pearl, yesterday, 
fell from my hand into the sea, no man 
said to me, That should have floated on 
the surface.” And he pauses for no 
reply. If the syllogism be not obvious 
here it will seem odd that one man 
should be expected to cease weeping 
because another has dropped a pearl 
into the sea, But while we eannot 
help considering this tendency to ob- 
scureness a fault we must confess on 
the other hand that the condensation of 
expression it induces is sometimes in 
skilful hands very impressive and strik- 
ing. Asan example take those lines 
of one of the Ottoman poets : 


Il. 


Saping 
OF NEDSCHATI. 
op. 1508. 
The world is one Vast Caravanserai, 
Where none may stay, 


Bur WHERE EACH GUEST WRITES ON THE WALL THIS WCRD, 
O, Micguty Lorp! 


It should be remembered that through- 
out the East it is customary for der- 
vishes and other guests, when enter- 
tained at an inn or a monastery, to 
pencil upon the walls of their apart- 
ments a short verse in honor of their 


entertainer. It should also be borne 
in mind that the words, My Mighty 
Lord, are a form of speech expressive 
of the complete submission and subjec- 
tion of the speaker to the person ad- 
dressed. Thus, in the Hitopadésa,* 


~ V. the tale of The Falconer. We must here correct an error of Sir William 


Jones, with regard to the authorship of the Hitopadésa. ‘ Vishnusarman,” says Sir 
William, “ the author of the Hitopadésa, the most beautiful collection of apologues 
in the world, we ridiculously cal] Pilpay. In Persian Bidpat means willow-footed, 
which is nonsense, and Pilpai, elephant-footed, which is not much better; but in 
Sanscrit a beloved physician is called baidya priya, and the author of these fables, it 
is supposed, belonged to the medical tribe, and was a great favourite of his Rajah.”— 
An “answer answerless” to this would be that Vishnu-Sarma was notoriously a 
Brahmin, and, therefore, could not have been a physician, for in India, a physician 
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when a certain Rajah sends a messen- 
ger to his wife, with directions to her 
to prepare for immediate death, she 
merely replies, in token of obedience, 
“ Go to the Rajah, and say to him from 
me, My Mighty Lord and Master !” 
Taken in conjunction with these expla- 
nations the Saying of Nedschati ap- 
pears a grand and truly poetical con- 
ception. Asa metaphor it is perfect. 
The existence of the individual, as he 


passes from the cradle to the grave, is the 
handwriting on the wall, Any comment 
on this fine thought would be super- 
fluous. Its beauty and majesty speak 
for themselves. 

Some of those shorter compositions 
have been handed down from an era so 
remote that the names of their authors 
are lost. The following are rather 
proverbs than poems, but characteristic 
in their way. 












Ill. 


An hour of Good, a day of Ill, 
This is the lot of mourning Man, 
Who leaves the world whene’er he will, 
But goes to Heaven whene’er he—can. 


IV. 


The steed to the man who bestrides it newly, 
The sabre to him who best can wield it, 

The damsel to him who has wooed her truly, 
And the province to him who refuses to yield it. 


v. 


Thy thoughts are but Silver when told ; 
Locked up in thy breast they are Gold. 


vi. 


Nought, I hear thee say, 
Can fill the greedy eye ; 
Yet a little clay 
Will fill it by and by. 


Vil. 


Touch all that falls under thine eyes ; 
And beware 

That thou buy not thy bird while he flies 
In the air, 


Vill. 


The Arab eats and drinks enough 
And plenty ; 

The Greek is wont to swill and stuff 
Like twenty. 


1X. 


Cast thy substance in the sea ; 
Though the fish know not the caste 
Their and thy and mankind’s Mast 

Will requite thine act and thee. 


x. 


One black pot one day said to another 
Clean thy smutty visage, ugly brother. 


























has always been of an inferior caste. Galland, the translator of the Arabian Nights, 
tells us, besides, that in Persia, a club-footed person is popularly called Pilpai. But 
the truth is that the Hitopadésa is merely a compilation; and it has quite escaped the 
notice of Sir William that in the original introduction to the work the fables are 
stated to be borrowed from the Panch Tantra, a still mere venerable production, the 


authorship of which may probably be traced up to one of the Pre-Adamites. 
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In a particular quatrain bequeathed 





[ Sept. 


with a presentiment that the thrones 


to us by a Persian poet we find a tri- of the East must one day cease to be 
bute of respect paid to the power of based upon the ignorance and wretch- 
Opinion, in combination as we fancy eduess of the people. 


XI. 
Saying 
OF KEMALLEDIN KHOGENDI, 
op, 1414, 


The words of the Wise and Unknown, quoth Zenrr, are buds in a garden, 
Which flower when Summer is come, and are culled for the Harem by girls ; 
Or drops of water, saith Saapt, which silently brighten and harden, 
Till khalifs themselves exclaim, They blind me, those dazzling pearls! 


“In the East,” says Sir William 
Ouseley (v. his Asiatic Researches) * it 
is the belief of the commoner sort 
that pearls are formed in the shells of 
fish Son drops of rain which they ab- 


sorb.” No, 293 of the Spectator fur- 


nishes a story illustrative of this belief. 
In one of Lopé de Vega’s Pastorals 
there is a shepherdess who weeps by 
some sea-shore or other; and, says the 
poet very old-schoolishly,— 


El mar, como invidioso, 
A tierra por las lagrimas sali, 


Y alegre de cogerlas, 


Las guarda en conchas y convierte en perlas. 


The tears of Oriental skies, however, 
it would appear from the testimony of 
another poet, have generally but a re- 
mote prospect of falling at last into 


drink deeply to stupify their feelings ; 
and hence a scarcity of Pearl Neck- 
laces, and thence French Revolutions 
and a variety—we beg pardon, a num- 
ber—of odd volumes on the same. 
























the hands of the jeweller. Oysters 
are often in love, and, we suppose, 


XIl. 
Sayings of Djelim, 
FROM THE FAZEL-NAMEH* OF SCHINASI, OR THE KNOWING ONE, 
os. 1627. 


I, too, was reared in Dsetim’s house ; and thus his precepts run and are : 

When Folly sells thee Wisdom's crownt ’tis idly gained and dearly bought : 

O! foremost man of all his race, born under some diviner star, 

Who, early trained, self-reined, self-chained, can practice all that Loxman f 
taught. 


* Book of Virtue. 

+ When thou becomest wise only through the sad experience of thy past folly. 

¢ Lokman flourisied about a thousand years before the Christian era. He is the 
greatest of the Oriental moralists; even Mohammed speaks of him in the Koran 
with profound reverence. Lokman’s wisdom, like Solomon’s, is supposed to have 
been of divine origin. One day, say the Arabian Chroniclers, as he was in his room, 
working at his trade (he was a carpenter) several angels invisibly entered and saluted 
him. Lokman, hearing voices, looked around him, but, not seeing any one, made no 
reply. The angels then said: We are messengers from God, thy Creator and ours, 
who hath sent us to thee to inform thee that He designs to make thee a monarch 
and His Vicegerent on earth. Lokman immediately answered: If it be the abso- 
lute will of God that I shall become a monarch, that will must be accomplished ; 
and I trust that He will grant me grace to execute His commands faithfully ; but if 
the liberty of choice be given me, I should prefer abiding in my present condition ; 
the only favour that I ask from God being that He would preserve me from offend- 
ing Him, for were I to offend him all the dignities of the earth would be but a bur- 
den tome. This reply, observe the Chroniclers, was so agreeable to God that he 
at once bestowed on Lokman the gifts of Knowledge and Wisdom to a degree 
thitherto unparalleled. The maxims of Lokman are ten thousand in number; 
and “any one of these,” says an Arabian commentator, “is of much greater value 
than the whole world.” 
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The joys and cares of Earth are snares: Heed lest thy soul too late deplore 
The power of Sin to wile and win her vision from the Eight and Four,* 
Lock up thyself within thyself; distrust the Stranger and the Fair ; 

The fool is blown from whim to whim by every gust of Passion’s gales ; 
Bide where the lute and song are mute ; and,—as thy soul would shun 


despair,— 


Avert thine eyes from Woman’s face when Twilight falls and she unveils. 
Be circumspect ; be watchmanlike ; put pebbles in thy mouth each day ; 
Pause long ere thou panegyrize ; pause doubly long ere thou condemn. 
Thy thoughts are Tartars, vagabonds ; imprison all thou canst not slay ;+ 
Of many million drops of rain perchance but one turns out a gem. 


It is our policy, roamers as we 
are through the Enchanted Caverns of 
Oriental Poetry, to commence our 
scheme of operations, like the pupil 
of the Dervish Noureddin in the tale, 
by picking up from the ground a few 
stray jewels of slight weight and no 
very brilliant water, before we proceed 
to ransack the coffers and carry off the 
ponderous golden vases that lie piled 
ubout us. So opens an Indian juggler 
his exhibition by tossing two or three 
small brass balls into the air, yet by 
and by brings down more stars than 
pave the visible heaven to play in daz- 


harmony with order to preface great 
achievements by little: thus the Rus- 
sian Gastronomer, Alexis Ruganoff, 
when about to devour a hog, a sheep, 
and an ovenful of loaves, regularly in- 
troduced his three courses by one horn 
of brandy. We need not therefore, 
we hope, offer any formal apology for 
confining ourselves in this leading, but 
we trust, not leaden, article of ours, 
to those terse und laconic pieces of 
poetry whose brevity, when it fails to 
display the soul of wit, will at least 
make dulness more endurable. 

To resume, then, with an epigram 


zling dance around his head. It isin or two. 
XIII. 
Epigram 


TO A FRIEND WHO HAD INVITED THE AUTHOR TO SUPPER AND READ TO HIM 
A BOOK OF HIS GHAZELS.} 


FROM THE POEMS OF DJESERI KASIM-PASHA, SURNAMED SAFI, OR THE SPECKLESS. 


OB. 


1518, 


Thine entertainment, honest friend, had one insufferable fault ; 

Too little salt was in thy songs, too much about thy meats and sallads , 
In future shew a better taste ; take from thy table half the salt ; 

And put it where ‘tis wanted more, in thine insipid batch of ballads. 


XIV. 


Epigram 


TO YUSUF BEN 


ALI BEN YACOOB, 


FROM THE POEMS OF SCHEICHI Il. SURNAMED DJAGHIDSHURDSHI. 


OB. 


1526. 


I wrote, Y**** is a wretched proser, 
‘Though tolerable verse-composer ; 
But twas not thee I satirised ; 
And I confess I feel surprised 
To see thee thus take fire like nitre ; 
For thou art wrong, and thou should’st know it ; 
Thou art, indeed, a poor prose-writer, 
But not a tolerable poet. 





* To wile and win her vision from the Eight and Four; i. e. to withdraw her 
attention from the consideration of the Eight Signs that are to precede the Day of 
Doom (See Sale’s Koran. Prelim. Disc. Sect. 1V.) and the Four Final Things,— 


Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell. 


+ Keep to thyself such as thou canst not stifle. 
$ A Ghazel is a short piece of Oriental poetry, rarely consisting of more than 


twenty lines, and usually limited to ten. 


It is distinguished by the recurrence of 


one particular rhyme from beginning to end; in most instances also the name of the 


poet is introduced into it, 





To “ make a solitude and call it 
peace” is so frequent a mistake with 
sovereigns that we were at first in- 
clined to scrawl the word ZXpigram 
over this too. But the Sultan alluded 
to was Bajazet, who had conferred 


In each hair 
Lurks a snare 


They who swear 
By that hair 


I see not the strand, 
For you all understand 


None can be barrener 
Rather given to curl in 


Everlastingly, is, I’ve 
A notion, 
An ocean 


+ Book of Rubies, 


Litera Orientales. 








XV. 


A Criplet 
ON THE REIGN OF THE GREAT SULTAN. 


BY NEDSCHATI. 


Such are the stillness and peace that prevail through the Sultan’s dominions 
That the dread Angel of Death, when he startles thy couch with his pinions, 
Can bring thee no stillier peace than is found in the Sultan's dominions. 


many favors on the poet, and repeat- 
edly entertained him at dinners; and 
so the thing, we take it, must have 
passed in its day for a compliment. 

No. XVI. is in the true spirit of 
Oriental hyperbole. 


xVI. 
Co Miriam, 


BY SELMAN, 


on ber hair. 


OB, 1530, FROM THE AKAD* OF KINALISADE. 


Ethiopians are thy locks ; 
Worse than Afric’s gulfs and rocks ; 


Swear the Koran’s oath aright : 
By the black Abyss of Night ! 


This is even more heinous than Shelley’s couplet— 


Roses such as maidens wear 
In the deep midnight of their hair. 


We find in the same MS. an exquisite little Leigh-Huntish conceit. 
XVII. 


Passage 
TRANSCRIBED BY GHALIB FROM THE KAFWUT-NAMEH.f 


That I pass for a mariner :f 


Either of houses or land ; 
But I sail up and down a Red Sea ; 
For the wine that I lift to a lip 


the way called derisive, 


Whenever a brute is disposed to dispute 
My pretensions to sip 


To me and to all jolly bibbers like me ; 
And the glass is my ship. 


Our next specimen affords an example of a marked ellipsis :— 


* String of Pearls. 


t He had made several voyages, 
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Ill, 


Haping 


FROM THE ANTHOLOGY OF DAAJI. 


OB. 


1610. 


289 


The Fabric of the Earth was builded of the Clay of Sorrow : 
Four are its pillars, Grief and Woe, Calamity and Pain ; 
The gladness of to-day becomes the sadness of to-morrow 
And all at last proves dross and loss which promised gold and gain, 
Wear iron gloves among the snakes, for many a trusting shepherd 
Hath, while he thought he nursed a lamb, been strangled by a leopard, 


That is, for the first quatrain, Man 
is born to trouble and disappointment. 
Then, the omitted matter, [How, there- 
fore, shouldst thou conduct thyself?) 
To which the reply is, Wear iron 
gloves among the snakes—in other 
words, Be on thy guard against the 
wily ones of the world. 


We propose in our next article 
giving some account of the Iskander 
Nameh, or Book of Alexander, by the 
celebrated Ottoman poet AHMEDI, viz. 


Most Praiseworthy. 


From his poems 


in Nasmi’s Anthology we at present 
extract the Ghazel beginning, 


Shoile alem tab olyr ruchsari djanan her gedji. 


x! 


xX. 


Ghayel 


FROM THE POEMS OF AHMEDI. 


OB. 


1412, 


Red are her cheeks like rubies, so red that every night, 
Despairing to outglow them, the sun withdraws from sight. 
All day I drink this ruby wine, those rubies rich and bright, 
But these distil in pearls that fill my dim eyes every night. 
The nightingale rebukes me ; he says my song is trite ;* 

But can I sing when tortures wring my bosom night by night ? 
While others woo her in their dreams and slumbers of delight, 
I groan and weep, I cannot sleep, I weep the livelong night. 
Oh! I am slain with deadly pain—slain, slain with pain outright, 
That on her breast her locks should rest so softly all the night. 
Of Aumep’s tears and torments, and love’s unhappy blight 
The lamp will tell that in his cellf burns lower night by night. 


Another, from one of the Sachajis, affords a fair and easy specimen of the 


ludicro-serious in Turkish, 


XX. 
Ghasel 


FROM THE POEMS OF SACHAJI Il. 


os. | 


Gone, gone, Sacuast, for ever are gone 
heard 

In the festive hall the merriest one, 
beard. 


524, 


The years are away, are vanished for aye, 


Preferred 
Of beauties now mouldering low in the c 
beard! 


lay: 


* I. e. The song of the nightingale makes mine seem trite by comparison. 


the nights when thy song was 
and oil was no treat to thy 
when thou wert the Dear 


Ah, dotard, abolish thy 


+ His dwelling was a cave at the foot of Mount Olympus. 


Vou. X. 


x 
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Folk sneer at thy chin in a million of modes : 


erred 


Who scribbled in one of his ode-i-ous odes ; 


beard ! 


Give over thy revels, thou muddled old ass! 


deterred 


Thy paralysed fingers from grasping the glass, 
Go howl thee the funeral dirge of thy youth! 


terred ; 


Age gnaws at thy heartstrings with tigerly tuoth. 


beard! 


The tower of thy pride is a ruin at length. 


gird 


‘Litere Orientales. 





[Sept. 
How grossly that dunderhead 
Men honor a flowing grey 
reflection 


’Twere time that 


and coaxing thy rascally beard. 
Thy pleasures lie dead and in- 


Clip, wretch, thy preposterous 


What devil provokes thee to 


Thy loins for thy juvenile triumphs of strength ? Go, scrub the oil out of thy 


beard ! 


Or hang o’er thy visage the veil of Moxany,* 
Than seen that thou art but the wreck ofa man, and wearest 


beard. 


“My adversary,” says Scaliger, in 
one of his controversial folios, “ ought 
to blush when he sees the lengthiness and 
tediousness of my work, which he hath in 
some sort necessitated me to write, that 
so I might put him down.” Now, we 
are anti-Scaligerian, take us generally, 
and by the mustachios of Mohammed 
himself we swear that with the brevity 
and beauty of this article the public 
must be enchanted to a degree rather, 
to say the truth, too painful to be dwelt 
on ; and with respect to which, there- 
fore, propriety dictates to us the pre- 
servation of a dignified, we will not 
add, a stern, silence. They, the said 
public, shall not feel otherwise, on 
penalty of being fiercely cut, every 
anti-human soul of them, wherever we 
encounter them, at home and abroad, 
in street and square, north, south, 
east, west, at church, mart, levee, and 
theatre. Let them, and they may 
abide by the consequence. We know 
how to “shame the fools.” Our 
native city shall be in our eyes as 
a City of the Dead, and We, agree- 
ably to the Fichtean philosophy, the 
only existent individual in town. We 
shall pace the ¢roftoirs, perceiving no- 
body, astounded at our own solita- 
riness, and musing, with Baconian 


and let it be rather inferred 
that damnable 


profundity, over that instability of hu- 
man affairs which in the space of 
thirty days has removed from the 
metropolis a population so celebra- 
ted for its singular dissensions, to sub- 
stitute in its stead a type of plural 
unity—to wit, Ourself. Like Alex- 
ander Selkirk, we shall be “out of 
humanity’s reach, and must finish our 
journey (to the suburbs) alone. WE 
in short, shall be everything and the 
public nothing, after the manner of 
the Second and Third Estates of the 
Abbé Sieyés. Till, upon some bland 
morning in October, weary of wander- 
ing hither and thither in this astounded, 
musing, and misty-eyed state, we shall 
at once halt, and proceed, with a ma- 
jesty of manner worthy of the world’s 
wonder, to appropriate to our own use 
all such cash and portable valuables 
as may have been thoughtfully left in 
our way throughout the wilderness 
around us ; chanting, the while, sundry 
snatches of songs and song's of snatches 
by the Arab Robbers of the Desert. 
In the meantime we think that alter 
all we have sung we are entitled to a 
call; and so we call for a series of 
rounds of applause, to be repeated and 
renewed until our further pleasure be 
signified, for our concluding ditty. 


XXI. 


Che Time of the Moses. 


FROM THE TURKISH OF MESIHI. 


OB. 


1512. 


Morning is blushing ; the gay nightingales 


Warble their exquisite songs in the vales ; 


* At Moxanna, the Veiled Impostor of Khorassan. 
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Persian and Turkish Poetry.—First Article. 


Spring, like a spirit, floats everywhere, 
Shaking sweet spice-showers loose from her hair - 
Murmurs half-musical sound from the stream, 
Breathe in the valley and eee in the beam. 

In, in at the portals that Youth uncloses, 

It hastes, it wastes, the Time of the Roses ! 


Meadows, and gardens, and sun-lighted glades, 
Palaces, terraces, grottoes, and shades 
Woo thee ; a fairy-bird sings in thine ear, 
Come and be happy !—an Eden is here! 
Knowest thou whether for thee there be any 
Years in the Future? Ah! think on how many 
A young heart under the mould reposes, 
Nor feels how wheels the Time of the Roses! 


In the red light of the many-leaved rose, 
Mahomet’s wonderful mantle re-glows.+ 
Gaudier far, but as blooming and tender, 
Tulips and martagons revel in splendour. 
Drink from the Chalice of Joy, ye who may ! 
Youth is a flower of early decay, 
And Pleasure a monarch that Age deposes, 
When past, at last, the Time of the Roses! 


See the young lilies, their seymitar-petals 

Glancing like silver ’mid earthier metals : 

Dews of the brightest in life-giving showers 

Fall all the night on these luminous flowers, 

Each of them sparkles afar like a gem. 

Wouldst thou be smiling and happy like them ? 
O, follow all counsel that Pleasure proposes ; 
It dies, it Hies, the Time of the Roses! 


Pity the roses! Each rose is a maiden, 

Prankt, and with jewels of dew overladen : 

Pity the maidens! The moon of their bloom 

Rises, to set in the cells of the tomb. 

Life has its Winter :— When Summer is gone, 

Maidens, like roses, lie stricken and wan. 
Though bright as the Burning Bush of Moses, 
Soon fades, fair maids, the Time of your Roses! 


Lustre and odours and blossoms and flowers, 

All that is richest in gardens and bowers, 

Teach us morality, speak of Mortality, 

Whisper that Life is a swift Unreality! 

Death is the end of that lustre, those odours ; 

Brilliance and Beauty are gloomy foreboders 
To him who knows what this world of woes is, 
And sees how flees the Time of the Roses! 


Heed them not, hear them not! Morning is blushing, 
Perfumes are wandering, fountains are gushing. 
What though the rose, like a virgin forbidden, 
Long under leafy pavilion lay hidden ; 
Now far around as the vision can stretch, 
Wreaths for the pencils of angels to sketch, 
Festoon the tall hills the landscape discloses. 


O! sweet, though fleet, is the Time of the Roses! 
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+ When Mohammed, says tradition, covered his head with the hood of his mantle, 
the covering shone like bright crimson wool steeped in oil. 
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Ether and cloud that its essence distils, 
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Now the air—drunk from the breath of the flowers— 
Faints like a bride whom her bliss — 3 
Is 


[Sept. 


As through thin lily-leaves earthward again, 
Sprinkling with rose-water garden and plain. 
O! joyously after the Winter closes, 
Returns and burns* the Time of the Roses! 


O! for some magical vase to imprison 

All the sweet incense that yet has not risen! 

And the swift pearls that, radiant and rare, 

Glisten and drop through the hollows of Air! 

Vain! they depart, both the Beaming and Fragrant ! 

So, too, Hope leaves us, and Love proves a vagrant. 
Too soon their entrancing illusion closes, 
It cheats, it fleets, the Time of the Roses ! 


Tempest, and Thunder, and War were abroad ; 
Riot and Turbulence triumphed unawed ; 
Soutiman rose, and the thunders were hushed, 
Faction was prostrate, and Turbulence crushed ; 
Once again Peace in her gloriousness rallies ; 
Once again shine the glad skies on our valleys ; 
And sweetly anew the poet composes 
His lays in praise of the Time of the Roses! 


+ I, roo, MESIHI, aLreapy RENowNeD, 
CENTURIES HENCE BY MY SONGS SHALL BE CROWNED ; 
Far AS THE STARS OF THE WIDE HEAVEN SUINE, 
MEN SHALL REJOICE IN THIS CAROL OF MINE, 
Letra! THou ART AS A ROSE UNTO ME: 
‘TuinK ON THE NIGHTINGALE SINGING FOR THEE ; 
For HE WHO ON LOVE LIKE THINE REPOSES, 
LEAST HEEDS HOW SPEEDS THE TimME OF THE Roses! 


LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


Havine traced Sir Walter from infancy 
to full-grown manhood, and minutely 
detailed the circumstance which tended 
to the formation of his character, and 
gave its peculiar complexion to his 
mind, we shall be less particular in our 
analysis of the succeeding volumes, 
and merely refer to such events in his 
history, as are necessary to be known 
in order that the reader may have 
a connected idea of his various produc- 
tions. 

We must not, however, omit to state, 
that he was one of those who were 
stirred by a military ardour, when, in 
1798, England was threatened with inva- 
sion by France ; and that, maugre his 
lameness, he exhibited no little alert- 
ness and vigour, as quartermaster of a 
troop of yeomen cavalry, which, as it 


was raised originally by his zeal, so it 
long continued to be animated by his 
example, If there was any feeling in 
Sir Walter’s nature, which contended 
for rivalry with his master passion, a 
love for the chivalrous and romantic, 
in incident and character, it ;was an 
enthusiastic loyalty, by which he was 
wedded to the ancient institutions of 
his country, and led to regard, with a 
passionate disdain, all those movers of 
sedition, by whose machinations, if un- 
restrained, it seemed to him they must 
be subverted. He, therefore, entered 
upon his military duties with an im- 
passioned and devoted ardour, which 
clearly proved, that, had any occasion 
of actual service arisen, he would have 
been foremost in the conflict. Fortu- 
nately the impending clouds passed 


* And still when the merry date-season is burning.—Lalla Rookh. 
+ In the MS, of Nasmi’s Anthology this stanza is written in large and gorgeous 


characters. 
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away without bursting in thunder over 
our heads, and it soon appeared that 
our brave volunteers were not likely to 
be exposed to any real danger. But, 
had the hour of trial arrived, it would 
not have found them unprepared ; and 
the gallant demonstrations which they 
made of a readiness, if necessary, to 
take the field, was, no doubt, one of the 
causes by which such a necessity was 
prevented. 

It was because his military duties 
were supposed, by the Lord Lieute- 
nant of his county, to interfere with his 
duties as Sheriff, (in which capacity re- 
sidence at least four months in the 
year, within his jurisdiction, is required,) 
that Scott determined upon a residence 
by which he might be enabled to com- 
ply more strictly with the letter of the 
law, the spirit of which, notwithstand- 
ing his other active avocations, never 
had been, in reality, neglected. 


«Just at this time, the house of 
Ashestiel, situated on the southern bank 
of the Tweed, a few miles from Selkirk, 
became vacant by the death of its pro- 
prietor, Colonel Russell, who had mar- 
ried a sister of Scott’s mother, and the 
consequent dispersion of the family. The 
young laird of Ashestiel, his cousin, was 
then in India; and the sheriff took a 
Jease of the house and grounds, with a 
small farm adjoining. On the 4th May, 
two days after the Tristrem had been 
published, he says to Ellis: ¢ I have been 
engaged in travelling backwards and for- 
wards to Selkirkshire upon little pieces of 
business, just important enough to prevent 
my doing any thing to purpose. One 
great matter, however, I have achieved, 
which is, procuring myself a place of re- 
sidence, which will save me these teasing 
migrations in future, so that though I 
part with my sweet little cottage on the 
banks of the Esk, you will find me this 
summer in the very centre of the ancient 
Reged, in a decent farmhouse overhang- 
ing the Tweed, and situated in a wild pas- 
toral country.’ And again, on the 19th, 
he thus apologises for not having an- 
swered a letter of the 10th :—<‘ For more 
than a month my head was fairly tenanted 
by ideas, which, though strictly pastoral 
and rural, were neither literary nor po- 
etical. Long sheep, and short sheep, and 
tups, and gimmers, and hogs, and dinmonts, 
had made a perfect sheepfold of my un- 
derstanding, which is hardly yet cleared 
of them,’” 


A temptation to change his resi- 
dence was soon presented to him, by 
the death of his affectionate uncle, 
Captain Robert Scott, who left him his 
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villa, with thirty acres of excellent land, 
in the immediate vicinity of the beau- 
tiful village of Kelso ;—but it was re- 
sisted. Scott loved domination over 
wildness and solitude, more than any 
position which implied either the tame- 
ness or the restraints of civilization. 


“ Rosebank,” he thus writes to his 
friend George Ellis, “is situated so near 
the village of Kelso, as hardly to be suf- 
ficiently a country residence ; besides it 
is hemmed in by hedges and ‘ditches,— 
not to mention Dukes and Lady Dow- 
agers, which are bad things for little 
people, It is expected to sell to great 
advantage. I shall buy a mountain farm 
with the purchase money, and be quite the 
Laird of the Cairn and the Scaur.” 


It was during the autumn of this 
year (1804,) that he formed his ac- 
quaintance with the celebrated Mungo 
Park, whom he ever continued to re- 
gard with interest and affection. The 
following particulars of the adventurous 
traveller, just previous to his last and 
fatal enterprise, will not be unacceptable 
to the reader— 


“ On his return from his first expedi- 
tion, Park endeavoured to establish him- 
self as a medical practitioner in the town 
of Hawick, but the drudgeries of that 
calling in such a district soon exhausted 
his ardent temper, and he was now living 
in seclusion in his native cottage at Fowl- 
sheils on the Yarrow, nearly opposite 
Newark Castle. His brother, Archibald 
Park, a man remarkable for strength both 
of mind and body, was the sheriff's officer 
of that dictrict, and introduced the tra- 
veller to his principal, They soon be- 
came much attached to each other; and 
Scott supplied some interesting anecdotes 
of their brief intercourse, to the late Mr. 
Wishaw, the editor of Park’s Posthumous 
Journal, with which I shall blend a few 
minor circumstances, which I gathered 
from him in conversation long afterwards. 
‘ On one occasion,’ he says, ‘ the traveller 
communicated to him some very remark- 
able adventures which had befallen him 
in Africa, but which he had not recorded 
in his book.’ On Scott’s asking the 
cause of this silence, Mungo answered,— 
‘ that in all cases where he had informa- 
tion to communicate, which he thought 
of importance to the public, he had stated 
the facts boldly, leaving it to his readers 
to give such credit to his statements as 
they might appear justly to deserve ; 
but that he would not shock their faith, 
or render his travels more marvellous, by 
introducing circumstances, which, how- 
ever true, were of little or no moment, 
as they related solely to his own personal 
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adventures and escapes.’ This reply 
struck Scott as highly characteristic of the 
man ; and though strongly tempted to set 
down some of these marvels for Mr, 
Wishaw’s use, he on reflection abstained 
from doing so, holding it unfair to record 
what the adventurer had deliberately 
chosen to suppress in his own narrative. 
He confirms the account given by Park’s 
biographer of his cold and reserved man- 
ners to strangers; and in particular, of 
his disgust with the indirect questions 
which curious visitors would often put to 
him upon the subject of his travels,— 
‘ This practice,’ said Mungo, ‘ exposes me 
to two risks; either that I may not un- 
derstand the questions meant to be put, 
or that my answers to them may be miscon- 
strued ;’ and he contrasted such conduct 
with the frankness of Scott’s revered 
friend, Dr. Adam Ferguson, who, the 
very first day the traveller dined with him 
at Hallyards, spread a large map of Afriva 
on the table, and made him trace out his 
progress thereupon, inch by inch, ques- 
tioning him minutely as to every step he 
had taken. * Here, however,’ says Scott, 
‘Dr. F. was using a privilege to which he 
was well entitled by his venerable age 
and high literary character, but which 
could not have been exercised with pro- 
priety by any common stranger.’ 


« Calling one day at Fowlshiels, and not 
finding Park at home, Scott walked in 
search of him along the banks of the 
Yarrow, which in that neighbourhood 
passes over various ledges of rock, form- 
ing deep pools and eddies between them. 
Presently he discovered his friend stand- 
ing alone on the bank, plunging one stone 
after another into the water, and watch- 
ing anxiously the bubbles as they rose to 
the surface. ‘ This,’ said Scott, ‘ appears 
but an idle amusement for one who has 
seen so much stirring adventure.’ * Not 
so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,’answered 
Mungo. ¢ This was the manner in which 
I used to ascertain the depth ofa river in 
Africa before I ventured to cross it— 
judging whether the attempt would be 
safe, by the time the bubbles took to 
ascend.’ At this time Park’s intention 
of a second expedition had never been re- 
vealed to Scott; but he instantly formed 
the opinion that these experiments on 
Yarrow were connected with some such 
purpose.” 


Park soon departed, never to return. 
Had he been of a superstitious tempe- 
rament, like his distinguished friend, 
wh: se mind was habitually in the misty 
region of border romance, and the 
cloud land of highland superstition, 
the following little incident might have 
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shaken him in his purpose. But he was 
not to be so daunted. 


“ Towards the end of the autumn, 
when about to quit his country for the 
last time, Park paid Scott a farewell 
visit, and slept at Ashestiel. Next morn- 
ing his host accompanied him homewards 
over the wild chain of hills between the 
Tweed and the Yarrow. Park talked 
much of his new scheme, and mentioned 
his determination to tell his family that he 
had some business for a day or two 
in Edinburgh, and send them his blessing 
from thence, without returning to take 
leave. He had married, not long before, 
a pretty and amiable woman; and when 
they reached the Williamhope Ridge, 
‘the autumnal mist flowing heavily and 
slowly down the valley of “the Yarrow,’ 
presented to Scott’s imagination ‘a strik- 
ing emblem of the troubled and uncertain 
prospect which his undertaking afforded. 
He remained, however, unshaken, and at 
length they reached the spot at which 
they had agreed to separate. A small 
ditch divided the moor from the road, and, 
in going over it, Park’s horse stumbled, 
and nearly fell. ‘I am afraid, Mungo,’ 
said the Sheriff, ‘ that is a bad omen.’—~ 
To which he answered, smiling, ‘ Freits 
(omens) follow those who look to them.’ 
With this expression Mungo struck the 
spurs into his horse, and Scott never saw 
him again. His parting proverb, by the 
way, was probably suggested by one of 
the Border ballads, in which species of lore 
he was almost as great a proficient as the 
Sheriff himself, for we read in ¢ Edom o’° 
Gordon,’— 

“ Them look to freits, my master dear, 
Then freits wil] follow them.” 

Scott was now intently engaged upon 
his “ Lay, &c.” As the reader will be 
better pleased with his own account of 
its origin and progress, than with any 
which we could give, we shall content 
ourselves with transcribing the follow- 
ing letter to Miss Seward, who conti- 
nued, to the latest period of her life, to 
be one of his most constant and volu- 
minous correspondents, 

* Edinburgh, 21st March, 1805. 

“My Dear Miss Sewarp,—I am 
truly happy that you found any amuse- 
ment in the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. It has great faults, of which no 
one can be more sensible than I am my- 
self. Above all, it is deficient in that 
sort of continuity which a story ought to 
have, and which, were it to write again, I 
would endeavour to give it. But I began 
and wandered forward, like one ina plea- 
sant country, getling tu the top of one 
hill to see a prospect, and to the bottom 
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of another to enjoy a shade, and what 
wonder if my course has been devious and 
desultory, and many of my excursions al- 
together unprofitable to the advance of 
my journey. The Dwarf Page is also an 
excrescence, and I plead guilty to all the 
censures concerning him, The truth is, 
he has a history, and it is this: The story 
of Gilpin Horner was told by an old gen- 
tleman to Lady Dalkeith, and she, much 
diverted with his actually believing so gro- 
tesque a tale, insisted that I should make 
it into a Border ballad. 1 don’t know if 
ever you saw my lovely chieftainess—if 
you have, you must be aware that it is 
impossible for any one to refuse her re- 
quest, as she has more of the angel in face 
and temper than any one alive; so that 
if she had asked me to write a ballad on 
a broomstick I must have attempted it. 
I began a few verses, to be called the 
Goblin Page; and they lay long by me, 
till the applause of some friends whose 


judgment I valued induced me to resume 


the poem; so on I wrote, knowing no 
more than the man in the moon how I 
was to end. At length the story ap- 
peared so uncouth, that I was fain to put 
it into the mouth of my own minstrel— 
lest the nature of it should be misunder- 
stood, and I should be suspected of setting 
up a new school of poetry, instead of a 
feeble attempt to imitate the old. In the 
process of the romance the page, intended 
to be a principal person in the work, con- 
trived (from the baseness of his natural 
propensities I suppose) to slink down 
stairs into the kitchen, and now he must 
e’en abide there. 

«IT mention these circumstances to you, 
and to any one whose applause I value, 
because Iam unwilli ing you should sus- 
pect me of trifling with the public in 
malice prepense, As to the herd of cri- 
tics, it is impossible for me to pay much 
attention to them; for, as they do not 
understand what I call poetry, we talk in 
a foreign language to each other. In- 
deed, many of these gentlemen appear to 
me a sort of tinkers, who, unable to make 
pots and pans, set up for menders of them, 
and, God knows, often make two holes in 
patching one. The sixth canto is alto- 
gether redundant; for the poem should 
certainly have closed with the union of 
the lovers, when the interest, if any, was 
atanend. But whatcouldIdo? Ihad 
my book and my page still on my hands, 
and must get rid of them at all events. 
Manage them as I would, their catas- 
trophe must have been insufficient to oc- 
cupy an entire canto; so I was fain to eke 
it out with the songs of the miustrels— 
I will now descend trom the confessional, 
which I think I bave occupied long 
enough for the patience of my fair con- 


fessor, Iam happy you are disposed to 
give me absolution, notwithstanding all 
my sins,” 


Such is his own modest estimate of 
a production, which placed him at once 
in the very foremost rank of the living 
poets of Great Britain. It is not for 
us, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any analysis of its merits, or to ex- 
plain the causes of its success, which 
was such, as far to surpass the author's 
most sanguine expectations. But the 
romantic spirit which it breathed—the 
striking incidents which it detailed— 
the vivid pictures which it presented—of 
transactions relating to an age, both suf- 
ficiently near and sufficiently distant to 
make reality blend harmoniously with 
fiction; the varied be -auty, as W ell asthe 
w ild and marshal melodyofthe verse, and 
the bold and happy touches, by which 
his characters stood revealed, as the 
living impersonations of border chivalry, 
all these caused “the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” to be received, by the read- 
ers of poetry, who had "been long 
athirst for some great production, witha 
tumult of delight, and Scott found him- 
self suddenly in possession of extended 
and brilliant literary reputation. Many 
men would have been upset by the 
admiration with which he was now 
regarded, and deemed that they had 
already realized distinction enough to 
subsist upon, in splendour, for the rest 
of their lives. But not so our author. 
Although his poem was, by some, 
severely criticised, yet he, himself, en- 
tertained, perhaps, an humbler idea of 
its merits, than the most censorious of 
his reviewers ; and, while applanses 
met him in almost every direction, of 
which he might have well been vain ; 
yet he was never so intoxicated by 
them as to forget the difference between 
popularity and fame, or to relax, even 
for a moment, in his efforts to place his 
claims to eminence upon a more endur- 
ing basis. Besides, he enjoyed his li- 
terary labours. He found the same 
pleasure in the means, that other 
writers would have experienced in the 
end, even when they were most suc- 
cessful. Scott’s world was fully as much 
within as without him ; and his conyerse 
with border bards and chiefs, in which 
he indulged in the solitude of his study, 
was, doubtless, a source of as real en- 
joyment, as he ever derived from the 
praises of the world, in the full matu- 
rity of his literary glory. This alone 
would have suffice od to keep his mind 
actively employed upon the themes of 
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which he loved to treat, even if honour 
and emolument were not sure to at- 
tend upon such an exercise of his pe- 
culiar powers ; and although few men 
have ever lived who were less sordidly 
regardful of worldly pelf, yet a national 
shrewdness also formed apart of his cha- 
racter, and solid pecuniary gains were 
as agreeable a RE as the pas- 
sionate ardour of his temperament 
caused the subjects which he chose to 
be an inspiring cause of his literary 
labours. 

The individuals by whose advice he 
was chiefly guided, whenever he had 
occasion to consult the judgment of 
others, were worthy of his esteem and 
confidence. These were James Ballan- 
tyne and William Erskine. He at first 
seems to have freely communicated his 
poems, both in their origin and progress, 
not only to his familiar friends, but even 
to casual acquaintances ; less, we may 
be sure, for the indulgence of vanity, 
than in the hope of being benefitted by 
their advice. This course he followed, 
Mr. Lockhart tells us, down to the 
publication of his Marmion, but not 
with any of his subsequent works. 


“ His determination to consult the 
movements of his own mind alone in the 
conduct of his pieces was probably taken 
before he began the Lay; and he soon 
resolved to trust forthe detection of minor 
inaccuracies to two persons only—James 
Ballantyne and William Erskine. The 
printer was himself a man of considerable 
literary talents ; his own style had the in- 
curable faults of pomposity and affectation, 
but his eye for more venial errors in the 
writings of others was quick, and, though 
his personal address was apt to give astran- 
ger the impression of insincerity, he wasin 
reality an honest man, and conveyed his 
mind on such matters with equal candour 
and delicacy during the whole of Scott’s 
brilliant career. In the vast majority of in- 
stances he found his friend acquiesce at 
once in the propriety of his suggestions ; 
nay, there certainly were cases, though 
rare, in which his advice to alter things of 
much more consequence than a word ora 
rhyme, was frankly tendered, and on de- 
liberation adopted by Scott. Mr. Ers- 
kine was the referee whenever the poet 
hesitated about taking the hints of the 
zealous typographer, and his refined taste 
and gentle manners rendered his critical 
alliance highly valuable. With two such 
faithful friends within his reach, the au- 
thor of the Lay might safely dispense with 
sending his MS, to be revised even by 
George Ellis.” 


The profits attending this first great 
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effort of the bard, were sufficiently en- 
couraging. They amounted, on the 
whole, to £769 6s.: a large sum, if 
compared with what literary men were, 
at that time, accustomed to obtain, but 
small if considered with reference to 
the prodigious circulation of this bril- 
liant production ; of which, edition after 
edition continued to be put forth, in a 
manner that would seem to indicate 
that the public appetite grew by what 
it fed on. 


“ The first edition of the Lay wasa 
magnificent quarto, 750 copies; but this 
was soon exhausted, and there followed 
an octavo impression of 1500; in 1806, 
two more, one of 2000 copies, another of 
2250; in 1807, a fifth edition of 2000, 
and a sixth of 3000; in 1808, 3550; in 
1809, 3000—a small edition in quarto 
(the ballads and lyrical pieces being then 
annexed to it)—and another octavo edi- 
tion of 3250; in 1811, 3000; in 1812, 
3000; in 1816, 3000; in 1823, 1000. 
A fourteenth impression of 2000 fools- 
cap appeared in 1825; and besides all 
this, before the end of 1836, 11,000 
copies had gone forth in the collected 
editions of his poetical works, Thus, 
nearly forty-thousand copies had been dis- 
posed of in this country, and by the legi- 
timate trade alone, before he superin- 
tended the edition of 1830, to which his 
biographical introductions were prefixed. 
In the history of British Poetry nothing 
had ever equalled the demand for the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


But that which was most gratifying 
to the author, was undoubtedly the 
fact, that “among those who smiled on 
the adventurous minstrel, were the 
great names of Pitt and Fox.” 


«Through what channel or in what 
terms Fox made known his opinion of 
the Lay, I have failed to ascertain. Pitt’s 
praise, as expressed to his niece, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, within a few weeks 
after the poem appeared, was repeated by 
her to Mr, William Stewart Rose, who, 
of course, communicated it forthwith to 
the author; and not long after, the mi- 
nister, in conversation with Scott’s early 
friend, the Right Hon. William Dundas, 
signified that it would give him pleasure 
to find some opportunity of advancing the 
fortunes of such a writer. ‘I remember,’ 
writes this gentleman, ‘at Mr. Pitt's 
table in 1805, the Chancellor asked me 
about you and your then situation, and 
after I had answered him, Mr. Pitt ob- 
served—‘ he can’t remain as he is,’ and 
desired me to ‘look to it.” He then re- 
peated some lines from the Lay, describ- 


ing the old harper's embarrassment when 
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asked to play, and said—* This is a sort 
of thing which I might have expected in 
painting, but could never have fancied 
capable of being given in poetry.’ ” 


It was about the period of the publi- 
cation of the Lay, that he formed that 
commercial connection with the Ballan- 
tynes, which proved, ultimately, so 
disastrous to his fortunes. His hopes of 
rising in his profession had at that time 
waxed faint, and the literary prospects 
that began to open upon him, were 
such as to console him for his disap- 
pointment. He there saw a prospect 
of ease and affluence, from a pursuit 
in itself a source of great enjoy- 
ment, which not the most success- 
ful prosecution of irksome and un- 
grateful professional labours could 
afford ; and if to this he could add the 
profits of a gainful trade, he would 
soon, he thought, be beyond the caprice 
of fortune. Never was a wise man 
more deceived in his calculations. 

But he did not meditate retiring 
from his profession, without having se- 
cured for himself some substantial ad- 
vantages. The office of clerk in the 
supreme court of Edinburgh, is one 
which affords an honourable retreat to 
advocates, who, at a certain standing, 
give up all hope of reaching the bench, 
and one of these, it was Scott’s inten- 
tion to make every effort to obtain. 


* I determined,” he says, “ that litera- 
ture should be my staff but not my 
crutch, and that the profits of my lite- 
rary labour, however convenient other- 
wise, should not, if I could help it, be- 
come necessary to my ordinary expenses. 
Upon such a post an author might hope 
to retreat, without any perceptible altera- 
tion of circumstances, whenever the time 
should arrive that the public grew weary 
of his endeavours to please, or he himself 
should tire of the pen. I possessed so 
many capable of assisting me in this object 
of ambition, that I could hardly over-rate 
my own prospects of obtaining the pre- 
ferment to which I limited my wishes ; 
and, in fact, I obtained, in no long period, 
the reversion of a situation which com- 
pletely met them.” 


Before twelve months he was in pos- 
session of the object of his wishes ; al- 
though, owing to the nature of his ar- 
rangement with his predecessor, he had 
to wait for the emoluments of his office 
for a considerable period after he had 
entered upon the discharge of its 
duties. Meanwhile his connection 
with Ballantyne involved him in many 


and laborious engagements, The in- 
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terest which he took in the concerns 
of the printing office was as keen and 
eager as though he had been brought 
up to the business and depended alto- 
gether upon it for his subsistence. 


«* With what zeal he proceeded in ad- 
vancing the views of the new copartner- 
ship, his correspondence bears ample evi- 
dence. The brilliant and captivating 
genius now acknowledged universally, 
was soon discovered by the leading book- 
sellers of the time to be united with such 
abundance of matured information in 
many departments, and, above all with 
such indefatigable habits, as to mark him 
out for the most valuable workman they 
could engage for the furtherance of their 
schemes. He had, long before this, cast 
a shrewd and penetrating eye over the 
field of literary enterprise, and developed 
in his own mind the outlines of many ex- 
tensive plans, which wanted nothing but 
the command of a sufficient body of able 
subalterns to be carried into execution 
with splendid success. Such of these 
as he grappled with in his own person 
were, with rare exceptions, carried to a 
triumphant conclusion; but the alliance 
with Ballantyne soon infected him with 
the proverbial rashness of mere mercantile 
adventure—while, at the same time, his 
generous feelings for other men of letters, 
and his characteristic propensity to over- 
rate their talents, combined to hurry him 
and his friends into a multitude of ar- 
rangements, the results of which were 
often extremely embarrassing, and ulti- 
mately, in the aggregate, all but dis- 
astrous. It is an old saying, that where- 
ever there is a secret there must be some- 
thing wrong; and dearly did he pay the 
penalty for the mystery in which he had 
chosen to involve this transaction. It 
was his rule, from the beginning, that 
whatever he wrote or edited must be 
printed at that press ; and had he catered 
for it only as author and sole editor, all 
had been well; but had the booksellers 
known his direct pecuniary interest in 
keeping up and extending the occupation 
of those types, they would have taken 
into account his lively imagination and 
sanguine temperament, as well as his 
taste and judgment, and considered, far 
more deliberately than they too often 
did, his multifarious recommendations of 
new literary schemes, coupled though 
these were with some dim understanding 
that, if the Ballantyne press were em- 
ployed, his own literary skill would be at 
his friend’s disposal for the general super- 
intendence of the undertaking. On the 
other hand, Scott’s suggestions were, in 
many cases, perhaps in the majority ot 
them, conveyed through Ballantyne, 
whose habitual deference to his opinion 
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induced him to advocate them with en- 
thusiastic zeal ; and the printer, who had 
thus pledged his personal authority for 
the merits of the proposed scheme, must 
have felt himself committed to the book- 
seller, and could hardly refuse with de- 
cency to take a certain share of the pe- 
cuniary risk, by allowing the time and 
method of his own payment to be regu- 
lated according to the employer's con- 
venience. Hence, by degrees, was woven 
a web of entanglement from which neither 
Ballantyne nor his adviser had any means 
of escape, except only in that indomitable 
spirit, the mainspring of personal in- 
dustry altogether unparalleled, to which, 
thus set in motion, the world owes its 
most gigantic monument of literary 
genius.” 


His edition of Dryden may be con- 
sidered one of the first fruits of the 
partnership concern. He also about 
this period contributed sundry papers 
to the Edinburgh Review, then in the 
meridian of its reputation. And he 
had actually composed the first seven 
chapters of ‘his novel of Wave rly, which 
he threw aside, because, in the judg- 
ment of his friend Erskine, it fell be- 
low the level of his poetical reputation 
—a judzment which, doubtless, was 
afterwards reversed, when that splen- 
did production was completed, and 
given to the world. 

And here we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to insert at length the follow- 
ing letter to Miss Seward, in which 
Scott states his opinion respecting 
the authenticity of Macpherson’s Os- 
sian. The poems, he observes, had 
been, at a very early period of his 
life, put into his hands by Dr. Black- 
lock, and were devoured rather than 

yerused ; but as his taste improved, 
fis enjoyment of such a style of com- 
position experieuced a very sensible 
abatement. 


« Ossian’s poems, in particular, have 
more charms for youth than for a more 
advanced stage. The eternal repetition 
of the same ideas and imagery, however 
beautiful in themselves, is apt to pall 
upon a reader whose taste has become 
somewhat fastidious; and, although I 
agree entirely with you that the question 
of their authentic ‘ity ought not to be con- 
founded with that of their literary merit, 
yet scepticism on that head takes away 
their claim for indulgence as the produc- 
tions of a barbarous and remote age ; and, 
what is perhaps more natural, it destroys 
that feeling of reality which we should 
otherwise combine with our sentiments 
of admiration. As for the great dispute, 


Scott.—Part If. (Sept. 
I should be no Scottishman if I had not 
very attentively considered it at some 
period of my studies ; and, indeed, I have 
gone some lengths in my researches, for 
I have beside me translations of some 
twenty or thirty of the unquestioned ori- 
ginals of Ossian’s poems. After making 
every allowance for the disadvantages of 
a literal translation, and the possible de- 
basement which those now collected may 
have suffered in the great and violent 
change which the Highlands have under- 
gone since the researches of Macpherson, 
Tam compelled to admit that incaleulably 
the greater part of the English Ossian 
must be ascribed to Macpherson himself, 
and that his whole introductions, notes, 
&c. &c, are an absolute tissue of for- 
geries, 

“ [nal] the ballads I ever saw or could 
hear of, Fin and Ossian are described as 
natives of Ireland, although it is not 
unusual for the reciters sturdily to main- 
tain that this is a corruption of the text. 
In point of merit I do not think these 
Gaelic poems much better than those of 
the Scandinavian Scalds; they are very 
unequal, often very vigorous and pointed, 
of ften drivelling and crawling in the very 
extremity of tenuity. The manners of 
the heroes are those of Celtic savages; 
and I could point out twenty instances 
in which Macpherson has very cunningly 
adopted the beginning, the names, and 
the leading incidents, &c. of an old tale, 
and dressed it up with all those orna- 
ments of sentiment and sentimental man- 
ners, which first excite our surprise, and 
afterwards our doubt of its authenticity. 
The Highlanders themselves, recdgnizing 
the leading features of tales they had 
heard in infancy, with here and there a 
tirade really taken from an old poem, 
were readily seduced into becoming cham- 
pions for the authenticity of the poems. 
How many people, not particularly ad- 
dicted to poetry, who may have heard 
Chevy-Chase in the nursery or at school, 
and never since met with the ballad, 
might be imposed upon by a new Chevy- 
Chase, bearing no resemblance to the 
old one, save in here and there a stanza 
or an incident? Besides, there is some- 
thing in the severe judgment passed on 
my countrymen—‘that if they do not 
prefer Scotland to truth, they will always 
prefer it to enquiry.” When once the 
Highlanders had adopted the poems of 
Ossian as an article of national faith, you 
would far sooner have got them to dis- 
avow the Scripture than to abandon a 
line of the contested tales. Only they 
all allow that Macpherson’s translation is 
very unfaithful, and some pretend to say 
inferior to the original; by which they 
can only mean, if they mean any thing, 
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that they miss the charms of the rhythm 
and vernacular idiom, which pleases the 
Gaelic natives; for in the real attributes 
of poetry Macpherson’s version is far 
superior to any I ever saw of the frag- 
ments which he seems to have used. 

«The Highland Society have lately 
set about investigating, or rather, I should 
say, collecting materials to defend, the 
authenticity of Ossian. Those researches 
have only proved that there were no real 
originals—using that word as is commonly 
understood—to be found for them. The 
oldest tale they have found seems to be 
that of Darthula; but it is perfectly 
different, both in diction and story, from 
that of Macpherson. It is, however, a 
beautiful specimen of Celtic poetry, and 
shows that it contains much which is 
worthy of preservation. Indeed, how 
should it be otherwise, when we know 
that, till about filty years ago, the High- 
lands contained a race of hereditary poets ? 
Is it possible to think, that, among per- 
haps many hundreds, who, for such a 
course of centuries have founded their 
reputation and rank on practising the art 
of poetry in a country where the scenery 
and manners gave such effect, and in- 
terest, and imagery to their productions, 
there should not have been some who at- 
tained excellence? In searching out those 
genuine records of the Celtic Muse, and 
preserving them from oblivion, with all 
the curious information which they must 
doubtless contain, I humbly think our 
Highland antiquaries would merit better 
of their country, than by confining their 
researches to the fantastic pursuit of a 
chimera. 

“Tam not todeny that Macpherson’s 
inferiority in other compositions is a pre- 
sumption that he did not actually compose 
these poems. But we are to consider 
his advantage when on his own ground. 
Macpherson was a Highlander, and had 
his imagination fired with the charms of 
Celtic poetry from his very infancy. We 
know, from constant experience, that 
most Highlanders, after they have become 
complete masters of English, continue to 
think in their own language ; and it is to 
me demonstrable that Macpherson thought 
almost every word of Ossian in Gaelic, 
although he wrote it down in English, 
The specimens of his early poetry which 
remain are also deeply tinged with the 
peculiarities of the Celtic diction and 
character ; so that, in fact, he might be 
considered as a Highland poet, even if he 
had not left us some Earse translations 
(or originals of Ossian) unquestionably 
written by himself. These circumstances 
gave a great advantage to him in form- 

ing the style of Ossian, which, though 
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exalted and modified according to Mac- 
pherson’s own ideas of modern taste, is 
In great part cut upon the model of the 
tales of the Sennachies and Bards, In 
the translation of Homer, he not only 
lost these advantages, but the circum- 
stances on which they were founded were 
a great detriment to his undertaking; for 
although such a dress was appropriate 
and becoming for Ossian, few people 
cared to see their old Grecian friend dis- 
guised in a tartan plaid and philabeg. In 
a word, the style which Macpherson had 
formed, however admirable in a Highland 
tale, was not calculated for translating 
Homer; and it was a great mistake in 
him, excited, however, by the general ap- 
plause his first work received, to suppose 
that there was any thing homogeneous 
betwixt his own ideas and those of 
Homer. Macpherson, in his way, was 
certainly a man of high talents, and his 
poetic powers as honourable to his coun- 
try, as the use which he made of them, 
and I fear his personal character in other 
respects, was a discredit to it. 

“ Thus I have given you, with the 
utmost sincerity, my creed on the great 
national question of Ossian; it has been 
formed after much deliberation and en- 
guiry. I have had for some time thoughts 
of writing a Highland poem, somewhat 
in the style of the Lay, giving as far as 
I can a real picture of what that enthu- 
siastic race actually were before the de- 
struction of their patriarchal govern- 
ment. It is true I have not quite the 
same facilities as in describing Border 
manners, where I am, as they say, more 
at home. But to balance my compara- 
tive deficiency in knowledge of Celtic 
manners, you are to consider that I have 
from my youth delighted in all the High- 
land traditions which I could pick from 
the old Jacobites who used to frequent 
my father’s house; and this will, I hope, 
make some amends for my having less 
immediate opportunities of research than 
in the Border tales.” 


Scott was now in possession of as 
much personal reputation, social en- 
joyment, and domestic happiness, as 
often falls to the lot of the most favoured 
mortals. He hadthe happy art of 
rendering all avout him happy; and 
those who were privileged as friends or 
visitors, to be the companions of his 
rambles, or share the hospitality of his 
roof, all recall the hours or days of 
their intercourse with him, as sunny 
spots in their existence, deserving of 
perpetual remembrance. 

The throng of visitors whom his 
fame attracted round him, would have 
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severely taxed the tempers of most 
other literary men, whose time was 
their property, and was then most 
valuable to themselves, when they 
were called upun to bestow it upon 
others. But Scott’s unaffected good 
nature and donhomic, never suffered 
his guests to feel as if they were in- 
truders, even at those moments when 
the calls upon him by his publishers 
could only be answered by trenching 
deeply upon the hours of needful re- 
pose ; and he was still the same dis- 
engaged, agreeable, happy creature, 
full of anecdote, alive to pleasantry, 
and up to every innocent amusement, 
while the press was groaning beneath 
his daily or nightly labours, as he ha 
been during the most disengaged 
period of his existence. 

One important change, however, 
was soon discovered by his friends, in 
the distribution of his time. 


Previously it had been his custom, 
whenever professional business or social 


engagements occupied the middle part of 


his day, to seize some hours for study after 
he was supposed to have retired to bed. 
His physician suggested that this was 
very likely to aggravate his nervous 
headaches, the only malady he was sub- 
ject to in the prime of his manhood ; and, 
contemplating with a steady eye a course 
not only of unremitting but of increasing 
industry, he resolved to reverse his plan, 
and carried his purpose into execution 
with unflinching energy. In short, he 
had now adopted the habits in which, 
with very slender variation, he ever after 
persevered when in the country. He 
rose by five o'clock, lit his own fire when 
the season required one, and shaved and 
dressed with great deliberation—for he 
was a very martinet as to all but the 
mere coxcombries of the toilet, not ab- 
horring effeminate dandyism itself so cor- 
dially as the slightest approach to per- 
sonal slovenliness, or even those * bed- 
gown and slipper tricks,’ as he called 
them, in which literary men are so apt to 
indulge. Arrayed in his shooting-jacket, 
or whatever dress he meant to use till 
dinner-time, he was seated at his desk by 
six o'clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his 
books of reference marshalled around him 
on the floor, while at least one favourite 
dog lay watching his eye just beyond the 
line of circumvallation. Thus, by the 
time the family assembled for breakfast 
between nine and ten, he had done 
enough (in his own language) ‘ to break 
the neck of the day’s work.’ After break- 
fast a couple of hours more were given to 


his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as 
he used to say, ‘his own man.’ When 
the weather was bad he would labour in- 
cessantly all the morning ; but the gene- 
ral rule was to be out and on horseback 
by one o'clock at the latest; while, if 
any more distant excursion had been pro- 
posed over night, he was ready to start on 
it by ten; his occasional rainy days of 
unintermitted study forming, as he said, 
a fund in his favour, out of which he was 
entitled to draw for accommodation when- 
ever the sun shone with special bright- 
ness. 

« Tt was another rule that every letter 
he received should be answered that same 
day. Nothing else could have enabled 
him to keep abreast with the flood of 
communications that in the sequel put 
his good nature to the severest test—but 
already the demands on him in this way 
also were numerous; and he included at- 
tention to them among the necessary 
business which must be dispatched before 
he had a right to close his writing-box, 
or as he phrased it, ‘ to say out damned 
spot, and be a gentleman.’ In turning 
over his enormous mass of correspondence, 
I have almost invariably found some in- 
dication that, when a letter had remained 
more than a day or two unanswered, it 
had been so because he found occasion 
for enquiry or deliberate consideration.” 


His friend, Mr. Skene, the Laird of 
Rubislaw, gives a very pleasing ac- 
count of the joyous hilarity with which 
he entered, with his friends, into coun- 
try amusements. 

«Every day,” says Mr. Skene, “ we 
had some hours of coursing with the 
greyhounds, or riding at random over the 
hills, or of spearing salmon in the Tweed 
by sunlight: which last sport, moreover, 
we often renewed at night by the help of 
torches. This amusement of burning the 
water, as it is called, was not without 
some hazard, for the large salmon gene- 
rally lie in the pools, the depths of which 
it is not easy to estimate with precision 
by torchlight—so that not unfrequently, 
when the sportsman makes a determined 
thrust at a fish apparently within reach, 
his eye has grossly deceived ,him, and in- 
stead of the point of the weapon encoun- 
tering the prey, he finds himself launched 
with corresponding vehemence heels over 
head into the pool, both spear and salmon 
gone, the torch thrown out by the con- 
cussion of the boat, and quenched in the 
stream, while the boat itself has of course 
receded to some distance. I remember 
the first time I accompanied our friend, 
he went right over the gunwale in this 
manner, and had I not accidentally been 
close at his side, and made a successful 
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grasp at the skirt of his jacket as he 
plunged overboard, he must at least have 
had an awkward dive for it. Such are 
the contingencies of burning the water. 
The pleasures consist in being penetrated 
with cold and wet, having your shins 
broken against the stones in the dark, 
and perhaps mastering one fish out of 
every twenty you take aim at. 

« In all these amusements, but particu- 
larly in the burning of the water, Scott's 
most regular companion at this time was 
John Lord Somerville, who united with 
many higher qualities a most enthusiastic 
love for such sports, and consummate ad- 
dress in the prosecution of them. This 
amiable nobleman then passed his au- 
tumns at his pretty seat of Allwyn, or 
the Pavilion, situated on the Tweed, 
some eight or nine miles below Ashestiel. 
They interchanged visits almost every 
week; and Scott did not fail to profit 
largely by his friend’s matured and well- 
known skill in every department of the 
science of rural economy. He always 
talked of him, in particular, as his master 
in the art of planting. 

“ The laird of Rubislaw seldom failed to 
spend a part of the summer and autumn 
at Ashestiel, as long as Scott remained 
there, and during these visits they often 
gave a wider scope to their expeditions, 
‘ Indeed,’ says Mr. Skene, ‘ there are few 
scenes at all celebrated either in the 
history, tradition, or romance of the 
Border counties, which we did not ex- 
plore together in the course of our ram- 
bles. We traversed the entire vales of 
the Yarrow and Ettrick, with all their 
sweet tributary glens, and never failed to 
find a hearty welcome from the farmers 
at whose houses we stopped, either for 
dinner or for the night. He was their 
chief-magistrate, extremely popular in 
that official capacity, and nothing could 
be more gratifying than the frank and 
hearty reception which every where 
greeted our arrival, however unexpected. 
The exhilarating air of the mountains, 
and the healthy exercise of the day, se- 
cured our relishing homely fare, and we 
found inexhaustible entertainment in the 
varied display of character which the 
affability of the Sheriff drew forth on all 
occasions in genuine breadth and purity. 
The beauty of the scenery gave full em- 
ployment to my pencil, with the free and 
frequent exercise of which he never 
seemed to feel impatient. He was at all 
times ready and willing to alight when 
any object attracted my notice, and used 
to seat himself beside me on the brae to 
con over some ballad appropriate to the 
occasion, or narrate the tradition of the 
glen—sometimes, perhaps, to note a pas- 
sing idea in his pocket-book ; but this 





was rare, for in general he relied with 
confidence on the great storehouse of his 
memory. And much amusement we 
had, as you may suppose, in talking over 
the different incidents, conversations, and 
traits of manners that had occurred at 
the last hospitable fire-side where we had 
mingled with the natives, Thus the 
minutes glided away until my sketch was 
complete, and then we mounted again 
with fresh alacrity.” 


All Mr. Skene’s notices of Scott are 
given with a vigour and a felicity which 
proves him worthy the distinguished 
companionship which he then enjoyed. 
By the following, we are transported 
by him iuto the heart of the highlands, 
and not only made partakers of the 
perils and the pleasures of the wander- 
ers, but acquainted with that secret 
hoard of imagery and of incident, from 
which the author of Waverly enriched 
his pages, by touches of character and 
sketches of scenery, which make them 
breathe the very poetry of romantic 
Inspiration. 


“ One of our earliest expeditions was 
to visit the wild scenery of the mountain- 
ous tract above Moffat, including the 
cascade of the ‘Grey Mare’s Tail,’ and 
the dark tarn called * Loch Skene.’ In 
our ascent to the lake we got completely 
bewildered in the thick fog which gene- 
rally envelopes the rugged features of 
that lonely region; and, as we were 
groping through the maze of bogs, the 
ground gave way, and down went horse 
and horsemen pell-mell into a slough of 
peaty and black water, out of which, en- 
tangled as we were with our plaids and 
floundering nags, it was no easy matter to 
get extricated. Indeed, unless we had 
prudently left our gallant steeds at a 
farm-house below, and borrowed hill 
ponies for the occasion, the result might 
have been worse than laughable. As it 
was, we rose like the spirits of the bog, 
covered cap-d-pie with slime, to free 
themselves from which, our wily ponies 
took to rolling about on the heather, and 
we had nothing for it but following their 
example. At length as we approached 
the gloomy loch, a huge a heaved 
himself from the margin and rose right 
over us, screaming his scorn of the in- 
truders ; and altogether it would be im- 
possible to picture any thing more deso- 
lately savage than the scene which opened, 
as if raised by enchantment on purpose 
to gratify the poet’s eye; thick folds of 
fog rolling incessantly over the face of the 
inky waters, but rent asunder now in one 
direction, and then in another—so as to 
afford us a glimpse of some projecting 
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rock or naked point of land, or island 
bearing a few scraggy stumps of pine— 
and then closing again in universal dark- 
ness upon the cheerless waste. Much of 
the scenery of Old Mortality was drawn 
from that day’s ride. 

“It was also in the course of this ex- 
cursion that we encountered that amusing 
personage introduced into Guy Manner- 
ing as ‘ Tod Gabbie,’ though the appella- 
tion by which he was known in the 
neighbourhood was ‘Tod Willie.’ He 
was one of those itinerants who gain 
a subsistence among the moorland far- 
mers by relieving them of foxes, polecats, 
and the like depredators—a half-witted, 
stuttering, and most original creature. 

“ Having explored all the wonders of 
Moffatdale, we turned ourselves towards 
Blackhouse Tower, to visit Scott’s wor- 
thy acquaintances the Laidlaws, and 
reached it after a long and intricate ride, 
having been again led off our course by 
the greyhounds, who had been seduced 
by a strange dog that joined company, to 
engage in full pursuit upon the track of 
what we presumed to be either a fox or a 
roe-deer. The chase was protracted and 
perplexing, from the mist that skirted 
the hill tops; but at length we reached 
the scene of slaughter, and were much 
distressed to find that a stately old he- 
goat had been the victim. He seemed 
to have fought a stout battle for his life, 
but now lay mangled in the midst of his 
panting enemies, who betrayed, on our 
approach, strong consciousness of delin- 
quency and apprehension of the lash, 
which was administered accordingly to 
soothe the manes of the luckless Capri- 
corn—though, after all, the dogs were 
not so much to blame in mistaking his 
game flavour, since the fogs must have 
kept him out of view till the last moment. 
Our visit to Blackhouse was highly in- 
teresting ;—the excellent old tenant being 
still in life, and the whole family group 
presenting a perfect picture of innocent 
and simple happiness, while the animated, 
intelligent, and original conversation of 
our friend William was quite charming. 

‘Sir Adam Fergusson and the Et- 
trick Shepherd were of the party that 
explored Lock Skene and hunted the un- 
fortunate he-goat. 

« I need not tell you that Saint Mary’s 
Loch, and the Loch of the Lowes, were 
among the most favourite scenes of our 
excursions, as his fondness for them con- 
tinued to his last days, and we have both 
visited them many times together in his 
company. I may say the same of the 
Teviot, and the Aill, Borthwick-water, 
and the lonely towers of Buccleuch and 
Harden, Minto, Roxburgh, Gilnockie, 
&c. I think it was either in 1805 or 
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1806 that I first explored the Borthwick 
with him, when on our way to pass a 
week at Langholm with Lord and Lady 
Dalkeith, upon which occasion the otter- 
hant, so well described in Guy Manner- 
ing, was got up by our noble host; and I 
can never forget the delight with which 
Scott observed the enthusiasm of the 
high-spirited yeomen, who had assembled 
in multitudes to partake the sport of 
their dear young chief, well mounted, 
and dashing about from rock to rock with 
a reckless ardour which recalled the ala- 
crity of their forefathers in following the 
Buccleuchs of former days through ad- 
ventures of a more serious order. 

« Whatever the banks of the Tweed, 
from its source to its termination, pre- 
sented -f interest, we frequently visited ; 
and I do verily believe there is not a 
single ford in the whole course of that 
river which we have not traversed to- 
gether. He had an amazing fondness for 
fords, and was not a little adventurous in 
plunging through, whatever might be the 
state of the flood, and this even though 
there happened to be a bridge in view. 
If it seemed possible to scramble through, 
he scorned to go ten yards about, and in 
fact preferred the ford; and it is to be 
remarked, that most of the heroes of his 
tales seem to have been endued with 
similar propensities—even the White 
Lady of Avenel delights in the ford. He 
sometimes even attempted them on foot, 
though his lameness interfered consider- 
ably with his progress among the slippery 
stones. Upon one occasion of this sort 
I was assisting him through the Ettrick, 
and we had both got upon the same tot- 
tering stone in the middle’ of the stream, 
when some story about a kelpie occurring 
to him, he must needs stop and tell it 
with all his usual vivacity—and then, 
laughing heartily at his own joke, he 
slipped his foot, or the stone shuffled Le- 
neath him, and down he went headlong 
into the pool, pulling me after him. We 
escaped, however, with no worse than a 
thorough drenching and the loss of his 
stick, which floated down the river, and 
he was as ready as ever for a similar ex- 
ploit before his clothes were half dried 
upon his back.” 


Such were the scenes in which Scott 
used to unbend his mind, while he was 
engagedin the production of “ Mar- 
mion.” This poem was published on 
the 23d of February, 1808, and was 
received by the readers of poetry even 
as the Lay had been received, with a 
burst of rapturous admiration. Jeffrey 
wrote an able depreciatory review of 
it, in which his spleen was at least as 
manifest as his critical powers. It 
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had, however, but little effect in re- 
ducing its estimation with the public, 
and is jnow, chiefly, remarkable for 
having led to the first coolness between 
these distinguished men, and been one, 
amongst many causes, which induced 
Scott to turn his back upon the Edin- 
burgh Review, and contemplate the 
establishment of that other great peri- 
odical, which has almost ever since 
been its formidable literary rival. But 
upon that subject, more by and by. 

In estimating the causes of the rapid 
success of this striking poem, we must 
not leave out of account that the field 
of literary enterprise was then almost 
wholly unoccupied, and the border 
ballads and the Lay had already ex- 
cited an appetite for the romantic and 
the marvellous, which could not fail to 
cause a welcome reception of just such 
a depictment of scenes and manners as 
the genius of Scott presented in Mar- 
mion. ‘The story was more curiously 
involved, the characters more boldly 
conceived, the incidents more various 
and striking, than those contained in 
the Lay ; and the melo-dramatic in- 
terest by which it is sustained from the 
beginning to the end, and which con- 
stitutes the chief distinction between 
it and a regular epic, was, it may be, 
not among the least of the causes 
of its very universal acceptation. 
Southey’s Madoc was, at that time, 
in the hands of a few select admirers, 
and was rendered, by its lofty enthusi- 
asm, and the very depth and finish of 
its portraitures, “ caviare” to the general 
tribe of readers. Byron had not as 
yet appeared, and Scott thus had the 
good fortune to alight upon a theme 
that was popular, at a time when there 
was no competitor who might divide 
with him the public admiration. He 
profited accordingly. 


«“ Marmion was first printed in a splen- 
did quarto, price one guinea and a half. 
The 2000 copies of this edition were all 
disposed of in less than a month, when a 
second of 3000 copies, in 8vo. was sent 
to press. There followed a third and a 
fourth edition, each of 3000, in 1809; a 
fifth of 2000, early in 1810; and a sixth 
of 3000, in two volumes, crown 8vo. with 
twelve designs by Singleton, before the 
end of that year; a seventh of 4000, 
and an eighth of 5000 copies 8vo. in 
1811; a ninth of 3000 in 1815; a tenth 
of 500, in 1820; an eleventh of 500, 
and a twelfth of 2000 copies, in foolscap, 
both in 1825. The legitimate sale in 
this country, therefore, down to the time 
of its being included in the first col- 
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lective edition of his poetical works, 
amounted to 31,000; and the aggregate 
of that sale, down to the period at which 
I am writing (May, 1836), may be 
stated at 50,000 copies.” 

About the same period his edition 
of Dryden appeared ; an undertaking 
which exhibits his great critical saga- 
city, and his unwearied industry, al- 
though his labours have not as yet 
suceceded, in placing that great poet 
in what Mr. Lockhart considers “ his 
rightful station.” We make the ful- 
lowing extract from a letter, written to 
him by his friend, George Ellis, in 
which, in our judgment, the merits of 
his performance are justly and happily 
commended. 

* Claremont, 23d Sep. 1808. 

“I must confess that I took up the 
book with some degree of trepidation, 
considering an edition of such a writer 
as on every account periculuse plenum 
opus alee ; but as soon as I became ac- 
quainted with your plan I proceeded 
boldly, and really feel at this moment 
sincerely grateful to you for much exqui- 
site amusement. It now seems to me 
that your critical remarks ought to have 
occurred to myself. Such a passionate 
admirer of Dryden’s fables, the noblest 
specimen of versification, in my mind, 
that is to be found in any modern lan- 
guage, ought to have perused his theatri- 
cal pieces with more candour than I did, 
and to have attributed to the bad taste 
of the age, rather than to his own, the 
numerous defects by which those hasty 
compositions are certainly deformed. I 
ought to have considered that whatever 
Dryden wrote must, for some reason or 
other, be worth reading; that his bom- 
bast and his indelicacy, however disgust- 
ing, were not without their use to any 
one who took an interest in our literary 
history; that—in short, there are a 
thousand reflections which I ought to 
have made, and never did make, and the 
result was that your Dryden was to me 
a perfectly new book. It is certainly 
painful to see a race-horse in a hackney- 
chaise, but when one considers that he 
will suffer infinitely less from the violent 
exertion to which he is condemned, than 
a creature of inferior race—and that the 
wretched cock-tail on whom the same 
task is usually imposed, must shortly be- 
come a martyr in the service, one’s con- 
science becomes more at ease, and we are 
enabled to enjoy Dr. Johnson’s favourite 
pleasure of rapid motion without much 
remorse on the score of its cruelty. 
Since, then, your hackneyman is not fur- 
nished with a whip, and you can so easily 
canter from post to post, go on and 
prosper !” 
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He had now, in his own judgment, 
done with poetry for some little time. 
“It is a scouring crop,” he writes to 
Ellis, “and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be 
considered a green crop of turnips or 
of peas, extremely useful for those 
whose circumstances do not admit of 
giving their farm a summer fallow.” 
Accordingly, he announces that his 
grande opus, at that present, was an 
edition of Swift, that he was under 
engagements of old standing, to write 
a life of Thomson, that he had com- 
pleted an edition of the state papers 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, and that he had 
already arranged, for republication, 
some of the more early volumes of 
Lord Somers’s tracts. These, he adds, 
were neither toilsome nor exhausting 
labours. He also, about the same pe- 
riod published his edition of Strutt’s 
unfinished romance of Queenhoo-Hall, 
“and equipped the fourth volume with 
a conclusion in the fashion of the ori- 
ginal.” This was preceded by an edi- 
tion of Captain Carlton’s memoirs of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and followed by an edition of the 
Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of 
Monmouth. Of this point of time in 
his life, Mr. Lockhart observes, 


« The eager struggling of the different 
booksellers to engage Scott at this time, 
is a very amusing feature in the volu- 
minous correspondence before me. Had 
he possessed treble the energy for which 
it was possible to give any man credit, 
he could never have encountered a 
tithe of the projects that the post 
brought day after day to him, announced 
with extravagant enthusiasm, and urged 
with all the arts of conciliation. I shall 
mention only one out of at least a dozen 
gigantic schemes which were thus pro- 
posed before he had well settled himself 
to his Swift; and I do so, because some- 
thing of the kind was a few years later 
carried into execution. This was a 
General Edition of British Novelists, 
beginning with De Foe and reaching to 
the end of the last century; to be set 
forth with biographical prefaces and illus- 
trative notes by Scott, and printed of 
course by Ballantyne. The projector 
was Murray, who was now eager to 
start on all points in the race with Con- 
stable; but this was not, as we shall sce 
presently, the only business that prompt- 
ed my enterprising friend’s first visit to 
Ashestiel.” 

« Conversing with Scott, many years 
afterwards, about the tumult of engage- 
ments in which he was thus involved, he 
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said, ‘ Ay, it was enough to tear me to 
pieces, but there was a wonderful exhila- 
ration about it all: my blood was kept at 
fever-pitch—I felt as if I could have 
grappled with any thing and every thing ; 
then, there was hardly one of all my 
schemes that did not afford me the means 
of serving some poor devil of a brother 
author. There were always huge piles 
of materials to be arranged, sifted, and 
indexed—volumes of extracts to be tran- 
scribed—journeys to be made hither and 
thither, for ascertaining little facts and 
dates,—in short, I could commonly keep 
half-a-dozen of the ragged regiment of 
Parnassus in tolerable case.’ I said he 
must have felt something like what a lo. 
comotive engine on a railway might be 
supposed to do, when a score of coal 
waggons are seen linking themselves to 
it the moment it gets the steam up, and 
it rushes on its course regardless of the 
burden. ‘ Yes,’ said he, laughing, and 
making a crashing cut with his axe (for 
we were felling larches) ; ‘ but there was 
a cursed lot of dung carts too.’ He was 
seldom, in fact, without some of these 
appendages ; and I admired nothing more 
in him than the patient courtesy, the un- 
wearied gentle kindness with which he 
always treated them, in spite of their 
delays and blunders, to say nothing of 
the almost incredible vanity and pre- 
sumption which more than one of them 
often exhibited in the midst of their 
fawning ; and I believe, with all their 
faults, the worst and weakest of them 
repaid him by a canine fidelity of affec- 
tion. This part of Scott’s character 
recalls by far the most pleasing trait in 
that of his last predecessor in the pleni- 
tude of literary authority—Dr. Johnson. 
There was perhaps nothing (except the 
one great blunder) that had a worse 
effect on the course of his pecuniary for- 
tunes, than the readiness with which he 
exerted his interest with the booksellers 
on behalf of inferior writers, Even 
from the commencement of his connexion 
with Constable in particular, I can trace 
a continual series of such applications. 
They stimulated the already too sanguine 
publisher to numberless risks; and when 
these failed, the result was, in one shape 
or another, some corresponding deduction 
from the fair profits of his own literary 
labour. ‘I like well,’ Constable was 
often heard to say in the sequel, ‘I like 
well Scott’s ain bairns—but heaven pre- 
serve me from those of his fathering !’” 


But it is time to give the reader 
some insight into the domestic life of 
the poet, and for that purpose we ex- 
tract, from the work before us, the fol- 
lowing pleasing picture— 
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« He had now two boys and two girls ; 
and he never had more. He was not 
one of those who take much delight in a 
mere infant; but no father ever devoted 
more time and tender care to his offspring 
than he did to each of his, as they suc- 
cessively reached the age when they could 
listen to him and understand his talk, 
Like their mute playmates, Camp and 
the greyhounds, they had at all times free 
access to his study; he never considered 
their tattle as any disturbance; they went 
and came as they pleased their fancy; he 
was always ready to answer their ques- 
tions ; and when they, unconscious how 
he was engaged, entreated him to lay 
down his pen and tell them a story, he 
would take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set 
them down again to their marbles or 
ninepins, and resume his labour as if re- 
freshed by the interruption. From a 
very early age he made them dine at 
table, and ‘ to sit up to supper’ was the 
great reward when they had been ‘ very 
good bairns.’ In short, he considered it 
as the highest duty as well as the sweet- 
est pleasure of a parent to be the compa- 
nion of his children; he partook all their 
little joys and sorrows, and made his 
kind unformal instructions to blend so 
easily and playfully with the current of 
their own sayings and doings, that so far 
from regarding him with any distant awe, 
it was never thought that any sport or 
diversion could go on in the right way 
unless papa were of the party, or that 
the rainiest day could be dull so he were 
at home. 

** Of the irregularity of his own edu- 
cation he speaks with considerable regret, 
in the autobiographical fragment written 
this year at Ashestiel; yet his practice 
does not look as if that feeling had been 
strongly rooted in his mind;—for he 
never did show much concern about regu- 
lating systematically what is usually call- 
ed education in the case of his own 
children. It seemed, on the contrary, as 
if he attached little importance to any 
thing else, so he could perceive that the 
young curiosity was excited—the intel- 
lect, by whatever springs of interest, set 
in motion, He detested and despised 
the whole generation of modern chil- 
dren’s books, in which the attempt is 
made to convey accurate notions of sci- 
entific minutia ; delighting cordially, on 
the other hand, in those of the preceding 
age, which, addressing themselves chiefly 
to the imagination, obtain through it, as 
he believed, the best chance of stirring 
our graver faculties also. He exercised 
the memory, by selecting for tasks of re- 
citation passages of popular verse the 
most likely to catch the fancy of children; 
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and gradually familiarized them with the 
ancient history of their own country, by 
arresting attention, in the course of his 
own oral narrations, on incidents and 
characters of a similar description. Nor 
did he neglect to use the same means of 
quickening curiosity as to the events of 
sacred history. On Sunday he never 
rode—at least not until his growing in- 
tirmity made his pony almost necessary 
to him—for it was his principle that all 
domestic animals have a full right to 
their sabbath of rest; but after he had 
read the church service, he usually walk- 
ed with his whole family, dogs included, 
to some favourite spot at a considerable 
distance from the house—most frequently 
the ruined tower of Elibank—and there 
dined with them in the open air on a 
basket of cold provisions, mixing his 
wine with the water of the brook beside 
which they all were grouped around him 
on the turf; and here, or at home, if the 
weather kept them from their ramble, 
his Sunday talk was just such a series of 
biblical lessons as that which we have 
preserved for the permanent use of rising 
generations, in his Tales of a Grand- 
father, on the early history of Scotland. 
I wish he had committed that other series 
to writing too;—how different that 
would have been from our thousand 
compilations of dead epitome and 
imbecile cant! He had his Bible, the 
Old Testament especially, by heart; 
and on these days inwove the simple 
pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Serip- 
ture, in whatever story he was telling, 
with the same picturesque richness as he 
did, in his week-day tales, the quaint 
Scotch of Pitscottie, or some rude ro- 
mantic old rhyme from Barbour’s Bruce, 
Blind Harry’s Wallace. 

«« By many external accomplishments, 
cither in girl or boy, he set little store. 
He delighted to hear his daughter sing 
an old ditty, or one of his own framing ; 
but, so the singer appeared to feel the 
spirit of her ballad, he was not at all 
critical of the technical execution. There 
was one thing, however, on which he 
fixed his heart hardly less than the anci- 
ent Persians of the Cyropedia; like 
them, next to love of truth, he held love 
of horsemanship for the prime point of 
education. As soon as his eldest girl 
could sit ona pony, she was made the 
regular attendant of his mountain rides ; 
and they all, as they attained sufficient 
strength, had the like advancement. He 
taught them to think nothing of tumbles, 
and habituated them to his own reckless 
delight in perilous fords and flooded 
streams; and they all imbibed in great 
perfection his passion for horses—as well, 
I may venture to add, as his deep reve- 
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rence for the more important article of 
that Persian training. ‘ Without cou- 
rage,’ he said, ‘there cannot be truth; 
and without truth there can be no other 
virtue.’ ” 


While the materials of fame and of 
happiness were thus within and 
around him, the seeds were being 
sown of the troubles and perplexities, 
which chequered all the remainder of 
his life, and brought him, in the end, 
to an untimely grave. The reader has 
been already apprised of his mercan- 
tile connection with the printing estab- 
lishment of the Ballantynes, and that he 
early formed the notion that something 
might be done in that line, which 
should speedily realize a splendid for- 
tune. It is now to be observed, that 
his literary connection with the house 
of Constable was by no means of so 
pleasant a nature as to promise any 
long continuance. Constable's partner 
was a man of rude manners and unac- 
commodating temper, by whose de- 
meanour Scott was more than once 
seriously offended ; and it was not un- 
natural that he should have felt a 
strong wish to be rid of the annoy- 
ances which were inseparable from 
any dealings with one whose over-esti- 
mate of himself led him too frequently 
to forget what was due to a man of 
genius and agentleman. But Scott’s 
feelings went farther than that. He 
condescended to feel resentment where 
he should have only entertained con- 
tempt ; and he felt no small pride in 
the project of setting up a rival house, 
by which the old firm might be made 
to feel that, in treating him with stu- 
died disrespect, they were at least as 
unwise as they were contumelious. 

Scott might, at that time, have com- 
manded his own terms from the high- 
est of the London booksellers. His 
name was up, and they would have 
contended for the honor and the ad- 
vantage of giving his productions to 
the world. And to entertain the idea 
of resenting the impertinence of Con- 
stable’s partner, by setting up, in con- 
junction with the Ballantynes, a rival 
establishment, and thus exposing bim- 
self to all the perplexities, and render- 
ing himself liable to all the embarrass- 
ments of trade, appears to us, we con- 
fess, just as preposterous and absurd, as 
if a man who had been kicked by an 

had himself shod with iron, and 
got upon all fours, in order to repay in 
kind the bruises which he received 
rom his long-eared assailant, 


The individuals with whom he now 
so closely connected himself, are, by 
Mr. Lockhart, thus happily described : 


“John Ballantyne, a younger brother 
of Scott’s school-fellow, had been origi- 
nally bred to their father’s trade of a mer- 
chant—(that is to say, a dealer in every- 
thing from broadcloth to children’s tops, ) 
at Kelso; but James’s rise in the world 
was not observed by him without ambitious 
longings; for he too had a love, and he at 
least fancied that he had a talent for litera- 
ture. He left Kelso abruptly for the chances 
of the English metropolis. After a short 
residence in London, where, among other 
things, he officiated for a few months as 
clerk in a banking house, the continued 
intelligence of the printer’s prosperity de- 
termined him to return to Scotland. Not 
finding any opening at the moment in 
Edinburgh, he again tried the shop at 
Kelso; but his habits had not been im- 
proved by his brief sojourn in London, 
and the business soon melted to nothing 
in his hands. His goods were disposed 
of by auction for the benefit of his credi- 
tors—the paternal shop was finally closed, 
and John again quitted his birthplace, 
under circumstances which, as I shall show 
in the sequel, had left a deep and painful 
trace even upon that volatile mind. 

‘* He was aquick, active, intrepid little 
fellow ; and in society so very lively and 
amusing, so full of fun and merriment, 
such a thoroughly light-hearted droll, all- 
over quaintness and humorous mimicry ; 
and, moreover, such a keen and skilful de- 
votee to all manner of field-sports, from 
fox-hunting to badger-baiting inclusive, 
that it was no wonder he should have made 
a favourable impression on Scott, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in this destiti.te 
plight, and offered to assist his brother in 
the management of a concern by which 
James's comparatively indolent habits were 
now very severely tried. The contrast 
between the two brothers was not the least 
of the amusement ; indeed that continued 
to amuse him to the last. The elder of 
these is painted to the life in an early letter 
of Leyden’s, which, on the doctor’s death, 
he, though not (I fancy) without wincing, 
permitted Scott to print:—‘ Methinks I 
see you with your confounded black beard, 
bull-neck, and upper Jip turned up to your 
nose, while one of your eyebrows is cocked 
perpendicularly, and the other forms 
pretty well the base of a right-angled tri- 
angle, opening your great gloating eyes, 
and crying—DBut Leyden ///? James 

was a short, stout, well-made man, and 
would have been considered a handsome 
one, but for these grotesque frowns, starts, 
and twistings of his features, set off by a 
certain mock majesty of walk and ges- 
ture, which he had perhaps contracted 
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from his usual companions, the emperors 
and tyrants of the stage. His voice in 
talk was grave and sonorous, and he sung 
well (theatrically well,) in a fine rich bass, 
John’s tone in singing was a sharp treble, 
in conversation something between a 
croak and a squeak. Of his style of 
story-telling it is sufficient to say that the 
late Charles Matthews’s ‘ old Scotch lady’ 
was but an imperfect copy of the original, 
which the inimitable comedian first heard 
in my presence from his lips. He was 
shorter than James, but lean as a scare- 
crow, and he rather hopped than walked ; 
his features, too, were naturally good, and 
he twisted them about quite as much, but 
in a very different fashion. The elder 
brother was a gourmand—the younger 
liked his bottle and his bowl, as well as, 
like Johnny Armstrong, ‘a hawk, a 
hound, and a fair woman.’ Scott used to 
call the one Aldihorontiphoscophornio, 
the other Rigdumfunnidos. They both 
entertained him ; they both loved and re- 
vered him; and I believe would have shed 
their heart’s blood in his service ; but they 
both, as men of affairs, deeply injured 
him—and above all, the day that brought 
John into pecuniary connexion with him 
was the blackest in his calendar. A more 
reckless, thoughtless, improvident adven- 
turer never rushed into the serious respon- 
sibilities of business; but his cleverness, 
his vivacity, his unaffected zeal, his gay 
fancy always seeing the light side of every 
thing, his imperturbable good humour and 
buoyant elasticity of spirits, made and kept 
him such a favourite, that I believe Scott 
would have as soon ordered his dog to be 
hanged, as harboured, in his darkest hour 
of perplexity, the least thought of discard- 
ing ‘jocund Johnny.’ ”’ 


There was another object upon which 
Scott had set his heart, and in the pro- 
secution of which he was stimulated, at 
the same time, by personal, literary, 
and political considerations. ‘The Edin- 
burgh Review, it will have been per- 
ceived, regarded Marmion with a se- 
verity of criticism that must have been 
distasteful to the author; and it was, 
moreover, the great staple in the arti- 
cles of literary trade, by which the of- 
fending house of Constable had been 
enriched and distinguished. Scott was, 
all his life, an ardent and uncompro- 
mising Tory, and the tone of the poli- 
tical articlesin that distinguished jour- 
nal had begun to assume a character of 
low and bitter whiggism, which was to- 
tally uncongenial with all his predilee- 
tions. He was,in particular, disgusted 
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with a paper of Brougham’s, on the 
Spanish war, which appeared in the 
26th number ;* and directly upon read- 
ing it gave orders to have his name 
erased from the list of subscribers. 

Nor was he content with merely thus 

assively resenting this outrage upon 
his feelings as a writer, and his prin- 
ciples as a patriot; he earnestly set 
himself about the task of raising up a 
rival publication, by which both Jeffrey 
and Constable might be made to feel 
that their literary autocracy was in 
danger. 

A visit from John Murray, who then 
had a shop in Fleet Street, and who 
entered warmly into his plan, if, indeed, 
he did not anticipate the poet in the 
project which he had then at heart, 
served materially to mature} and to 
quicken his arrangements. Murray, 
with characteristic sagacity, foresaw 
the split that was likely to be the con- 
sequence of the envenomed politics in 
which the reviewers now indulged, and 
of the depreciatory criticism by which 
his fame was wounded, 


“ Walter Scott,”’ he said to himself; 
“has feelings, both as a gentleman and a 
tory, which these people must now have 
wounded. Thealliance between him and 
the whole clique of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, Constable included, is shaken.” 


And he arrived at the residence of 
Scott just in time to witness the cor- 
rectness of his judgment, and to take 
advantage of the schism which he had 
predicted. But we must suffer the 
author of Waverly himself to describe 
the motives which led him to form the 
first conception of the Quarterly Re- 
view. 

* Ashestiel, Nov. 2d, 1808. 

“ Dear Exvtis—We had, equally to our 
joy and surprise, a flying visit from Heber, 
about three weeks ago. He staid but 
three days—but, between old stories and 
new, we made them very merry in their 
passage. During his stay, John Murray, 
the bookseller in Fleet Street, who has 
more real knowledge of what concerns his 
business than any of his brethren—at least 
than any of them that I know—came to 
canvass a most important plan, of which 
I am now, in ‘dern privacie,’ to give you 
the outline. Ihad most strongly recom- 
mended to our Lord Advocate to think 
of some counter measures against the 
Edinburgh Review, ° which, politically 
speaking, is doing incalculable damage. 
I do not mean this in a mere party view ; 
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the present ministry are not all that I 
could wish them—for (Canning excepted) 
I doubt there is among them too much 
self-seeking, as it was called in Cromwell's 
time ; and what is their misfortune, if not 
their fault, there is not among them one 
in the decided situation of paramount au- 
thority, both with respect to the others and 
to the Crown, which is, I think, necessary, 
at least in difficult times, to produce 
promptitude, regularity, and efficiency in 
measures of importance. But their poli- 
tical principles are sound English prin- 
ciples, and compared to the greedy and in- 
efficient horde which preceded them, they 
are angels of light and purity. It is ob- 
vious, however, that they want defenders 
both in and out of doors. Pitt's 


——* Love and fear glued many friends to him; 
And now he’s fallen, those tough commixtures 
melt.’ 

Were this only to effect a change of hands, 
I should expect it with more indifference ; 
but I fear a change of principles is de- 
signed. The Edinburgh Review tells you 
coolly, ‘ We foresee a speedy revolution in 
this country as well as Mr. Cobbett ;’ and, 
to say the truth, by degrading the person 
of the Sovereign—exalting the power of 
the French armies, and the wisdom of 
their counsels—holding forth that peace 
(which they allow can only be purchased 
by the humiliating prostration of our ho- 
nour) is indispensable to the very exis- 
tence of this country—I think, that for 
these two years past, they have done their 
utmost to hasten the accomplishment of 
their own prophecy. Of this work 9000 
copies are printed quarterly, and no gen- 
teel family can pretend to be without it, 
because, independent of its politics, it 
gives the only valuable literary criticism 
which can be met with. Consider, of the 
numbers who read this work, how many 
are there likely to separate the literature 
from the politics—how many youths are 
there upon whose minds the flashy and 
bold character of the work is likely to make 
an indelible impression ; and think what 
the consequence is likely to be. 

“ Now, I think there is balm in Gilead 
for all this; and that the cure lies in in- 
stituting such a Review in London as 
should be conducted totally independent 
of bookselling influence, on a plan as libe- 
ral as that of the Edinburgh, its literature 
as well supported, and its principles Eng- 
lish and constitutional, Accordingly, I have 
been given to understand that Mr. William 
Gifford is willing to become the conduc- 
tor of such a work, and I have written to 
him, at the Lord Advocate’s aesire, a very 
voluminous letter on the subject. Now, 
should this plan succeed, you must hang 
your birding-piece on its hooks, takedown 
your old Anti-jacobin armour, and ‘re- 
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member your swashing blow.’ It is not 
that I think this projected Review ought to 
be exclusively or principally political —this 
would, in my opinion, absolutely counter. 
act its purpose, which I think should be to 
offer to those who love their country, and 
to those whom we would wish to love it, 
a periodical work of criticism conducted 
with equal talent, but upon sounder prin- 
ciple than that which has gained so high a 
station in the world of letters. Is not 
this very possible? In point of learning, 
you Englishmen have ten times our scho- 
larship ; and as for talent and genius,— 
‘Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than an; of the rivers 
in Israel?’ Have we not yourself and 
your cousin, the Roses, Malthus, Matthias, 
Gifford, Heber, and his brother? Can I 
not procure you a score of blue-caps who 
would rather write for us than for the 
Edinburgh Review if they got as much 
pay by it? ‘A good plot, guod friends, 
and full of expectation —an excellent plot, 
excellent friends,’ ” 


The project having been resolved 
ou, Gifford was chosen as editor, and 
Scott wrote to him fully and confiden- 
tially, for the purpose of declaring the 
views and the principles according to 
which, in his judgment, the new pub- 
lication should be conducted. His 
letter is replete with sagacity and wis- 
dom, and shows that he duly estimated 
the exigencies of the time, and exactly 
understood the temper of the public 
mind, But in the following still more 
confidential communication to George 
Ellis, he appears, if possible, to more 
advantage. Having given him a draft 


of his letter to Gifford, he proceeds as 
follows :— 


*** Supposing you to have read said 
scroll, you must know further, that it has 
been received in a most favourable manner 
by Mr. Gifford, who approves of its con- 
tents in all respects, and that Mr. Canning 
has looked it over, and promised such aid 
as is therein required. I therefore wish 
you to be apprised fully of what could 
hardly be made the subject of writing, 
unless in all the confidence of friendship. 
Let me touch a string of much delicacy 
—the political character of the Review. 
It appeirs to me that this should be of a 
liberal and enlarged nature, resting upon 
principles - indulgent and conciliatory as 
far as possible upon mere party questions 
—but sternin detecting and exposing 
all attempts to sap our constitutional 
fabric. Religion is another slippery sta- 
tion ; here also I would endeavour to be 
as impartial as the subject will adm't of. 
This character of impartiality, as well as 
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the maintenance of a high reputation in 
literature, is of as great consequence to 
such of our friends as are in the ministry, 
as our more direct efforts in their favour ; 
for these will be successful in proportion 
to the influence we shall acquire by an ex- 
tensive circulation ; to procure which, the 
former qualities will be es-entially neces- 
sary. Now, entre nous, will not our 
editor be occasionally a little warm and 
pepperish ?—essential qualities in them- 
selves, but which should not quite con- 
stitute the leading character of such a 
publication. This is worthy of a me- 
mento. 

* As our start is of such immense con- 
sequence, don't you think Mr. Canning, 
though unquestionally our Atlas, might 
for a day find a Hercules on whom to de- 
volve the burthen of the globe, whi'e he 
writes us a review? I know what an au- 
dacious request this is; but suppose he 
should, as great statesmen sometimes do, 
take a political fit of the gout, and absent 
himself from a large ministerial dinner, 
which might give it him in good earnest, 
—dine at three ona chicken and a pint of 
wine,—and lay the foundation at least of 
one good article? Let us but once get 
afloat, and our lubour is not worth talking 
of; but, till then, all hands must work 
hard. 

*« Ts it necessary to say that | agree en- 
t'rely with you in the mode of treating 
even delinquents? The truth is, there is 
policy, as well as morality, in keeping 
our swords clear as well as sharp, and not 
forgetting the gentlemen in the critics, 
Tie public appetite is soon gorged with 
any particu'ar style. The common Re- 
views, before the appearance of the Edin- 
burgh, had become extremely mawkish ; 
and, unless when prompted by the malice 
of the bookseller or reviewer, gave a 
dawdling, maudlin sort of applause to 
every thing that reached even mediocrity, 
The Edinburgh folks squeezed into their 
sauce plenty of acid, and were popular 
from novelty as well as from merit. The 
minor Reviews and other periodi:al pub- 
lications, have outréd the matter still far- 
ther, and given us all abuse, and no talent. 
But by the time the language of vitupe- 
rative criticism becomes general—(which 
is now pretty nearly the care)—it affects 
the tympanum of the public ear no more 
than rogue or rascal from the cage of a 
parrot, or blood-and-wounds from a horse- 
barrack. This, therefore, we have to trust 
to, that decent, lively, and reflecting 
criticism, teaching men not to abuse 
books only, but to read and to judge them, 
will have the effect of nove'ty upon a 
public wearied with universal efforts at 
blackguard and indiscriminating satire. 
Ihave a long and very sensible letter from 


John Murray the bookseller, in which he 
touches upon this point very neatly. By 
the by, little Weber may be very useful 
upon antiquarian subjects, in the way of 
collecting information and making re- 
marks; only, you or I must re-write his 
lucubrations. I use him often as a pair 
of eyes in consulting books and collating, 
and as a pair of hands in making extracts. 
Constable, the great Edinburgh editor, 
has offended me excessively by tyrannizing 
over this poor Teutcher, and being rather 
rude when I interfered. It is a chance 
but I may teach him that he shoul: not 
kick down the scaffolding before his house 
is quite built. Another bomb is about to 
break on him besides the Review. This 
is an Edinburgh Annual Register, to be 
conducted under the auspices of James 
Ballantyne, who is himself no despicable 
composer, and has secured excellent as- 
sistance. I cannot help him, of course, 
very far, but I will certainly lend him a 
lift as an adviser. I want all my friends 
to befriend this work, and will send youa 
prospectus when it is published. It will 
be valde anti-Foxite, This is a secret for 
the present. 

**¢ For heaven’s sake do not fail to hold 
a meeting as soon as you can. Gifford 
will be admirable at service, but will re- 
quire, or I mistake him much, both a 
spur and a bridle—a spur on account 
of habits of literary indolence induced by 
weak health—and a bridle because, having 
renounced in some degree general society, 
he cannot be supposed to have the habitual 
and instinctive feeling enabling him to 
judge at once and decidedly on the mode 
of letting his shafts fy down the breeze 
of popular opinion. But he has worth, 
wit, learning, and extensive information ; 
is the friend of our friends in power, and 
can easily correspond with them ; is in no 
danger of having private quarrels fixed on 
him for public criticism; nor very likely 
to be embarrassed by being thrown into 
action in public life alongside of the very 
people he has reviewed, and probably of- 
fended. All this is of the last import- 
ance to the discharge of his arduous 


duty.’” 


A visit to London, where he played 
the lion to admiration, completed the 
arrangements for the new publication; 
and Croker, Ellis, Southey, and other 
distinguished names, were forthwith 
busied in preparations to make its out- 
burst as brilliant as its object was im- 
portant. Jeffrey was somewhat alarm- 
ed, and offered terms of pacificat on, 
engaging that no party politics should 
again appear in his review. Scott told 
him that it was now too late, and re- 
minded him that he had often pointed 
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out to him the consequences of letting 
his work become a party tool. 


** He said ‘ he did not care for the con- 
sequences—there were but four men he 
feared as opponents.’—‘* Who were these?’ 

—‘ Yourself for one.’— ‘Certainly you pay 
me a great compliment; depend upon it 
I will endeavour to deserve it.-—‘ Why, 
you would not join against me ?’—* Yes I 
would, if I saw a proper opportunity: 
not against you personally, but against 
your politics.’—* You are privileged to be 
violent.’—‘ I don’t ask any privilege for 
undue violence. But who are your other 
foemen ?’—*‘ George Ellis and Southey.’ 
The fourth he did not name. All this 
was in great good-humour ; and next diy 
I had a very affecting note from him, in 
answer to an invitation to dinner. He 
bas no suspicion of the Review whatever 
but I thought I could not handsomely 
suffer him to infer that I would be influ. 
enced by those private feelings respecting 
him, which, on more than one occasion, 
he has laid aside when I was personally 
concerned,” 


Constable, also, sought in vain to 
propitiate him, and thought it hard 
that he should suffer for the errors or 
impertinencies of his partner. But 


Scott was not to be moved. The 
Quarterly Review was launched. 
The new printing and_ publishing 


stablishment in Edinburgh was set 
up. The one, a source of honour and 
of profit to its proprietor and his dis- 
tinguished contributors ; the other, to 
its amiable and gifted projector, a 
source of embarrassment and a cause 
of ruin. Little did Seott imagine that 
he was tying a mill-stone about his own 
neck with one hand, while with the 
other he was establishing a periodical 
which was to give a new impulse to the 
literature of the country, and infuse a 
fresh spirit and vigour into the flag- 
ging defenders of the constitution 

The poet was now intently em- 
ployed upon “the Lady of the Lake.” 
His former pr \ductions had beén so 
well received, and he was still so dis- 
tinctly recognized by the reading public 
as “facile primus” in the poetical world, 
that expectation was on tip-toe, when 
it was announced that another poem 
was on the eve of publication. Nor 
was it disappointed. The same delight 
which his readers received from his 
former publications, was renewed, if 
not enhanced by this brilliant metrical 
romance, which not only added to his 
reputation, but e nhanced, consider ably, 
the value of the scenery, amidst which 
his plot was laid ; insomuch that, 
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‘* Crowds set off to view the scenery of 
Loch Katrine, till then comparatively un- 
known; and as the book came out just 
before the season for excursions, every 
house and inn in that neighbourhood was 
crammed with a constant succession of 
visitors. It is a well-ascertained fact, that 
from the date of the publication of the 
Lady of the Lake the post-horse duty in 
Scotland rose in an extraordinary degree, 
and indved it continued to do so regularly 
for a number of years, the author’s suc- 
ceeding works keeping up the enthusiasm 
for our scenery which he had thus origi- 
nally created.” 


All the critics were now agreed that 
this was the most captivating of all his 
productions. Jeffrey’s commendations 
in the Edinburgh, were nothing below 
those of Ellis in the Quarterly, either 
in cordiality or discrimination, To us 
it appears chiefly interesting, as indi- 
cating the progress of his mind, and 
the degree in which experience had 
given him a command of his intellec- 
tual resources, and a confidence in the 
exercise of his poetical powers, such 
as he would, at his outset, have ac- 
counted presumption. In the Lay, we 
have a ballad amplified into a poem; 
but still retaining so much of the bal- 
lad form, as scarcely to be entitled to 
the character of a connected tale. As 
in some songs, the writer depends more 
upon the music than upon the words, 
so in this beautiful effusion Scott seems 
to have relied more upon the melody 
of his verse for recommending his inci- 
dent, than upon his incident for sus- 
taining the spirit of his verse. His 
scenes and characters are exhibited 
like pictures in a magic lantern, which 
depend entirely for effect upon the 
light in which they are seen, and the 
medium through which they are con- 
veyed ; and the poet seems to regard 
them, only or chiefly, as occasions for 
giving expression to that intensity of 
enthusiastic ardour, with which, from 
his early boyhood, he had been accus- 
tomed to regard the legendary litera- 
ture of his native land. In Marmion, 
he rises into a higher and a severer 
style, and takes a position more indi- 
cative of confidence in his own original 
powers. Here, character and incident 
are presented, as in a regular drama ; 
and the verse is properly ‘subordinated 
to the office of making them appear to 
the most advantage. But still he is 
chary in putting forth his strength, and 

takes care not to involve himself in 
any intricacy of plot; but concenters 
his might upon one or two leading 
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characters, and one or two striking in- 
cidents, and depends for success rather 

upon the boldness and brilliancy, than 
upon the variety or the interest of his 
performance. But now, when he had 
tested his powers, and when unprece- 
dented success had caused him to dis- 
miss any idle apprehension which might 
have haunted him, that failure would 
attend a bolder enterprise, he con- 
structed his poem of the Lady of the 
Lake, which, for variety, interest, cha- 
racter, scenery, intricacy of plot, and 
all other ingredients of dramatic poetry, 
rises fully as much above Marmion, as 
Marmion rose above the L say, and evi- 
dences not only an increasing and jus- 
tifiable confidence in himself, but a skill 
in the use of his resources as creditable 
to his industry, as the poem itself was 
honourable to his genius. It is saying 
much to say that it fully kept pace 
with the expectations of the public ; 
and as its execution is more equal, and 
its interest more stirring and general, 
so it will be more frequently read and 
longer remembered than any of his 
former productions. 

His own explanation of his feeli lings 
at this period, is thus given in his in- 
troduction to the edition of his works 
which appeared in 1830. He is speak- 
ing of the success of his new poem. 


‘“«« Tt was certainly so extraordinary as 
to induce me for the moment to conclude 
that I had at last fixed a nail in the pro- 
verbially inconstant wheel «f Fortune. I 
had attained, perhaps, that degree of pub- 
lic reputation at which prudence, or cer- 
tainly timidity, would have made a halt, 
and discontinued efforts by which I was 
far more likely te diminish my fame than 
to increase it. But—as the celebrated 
John Wilkes is said to have explained to 
King George the Third, that he himsel’, 
amid his full tide of popularity, was never 
a Wilkite—so I can with honest truth ex- 
culpate myself from having been at any 
time a partisan of my own poetry, even 
when it was in the highest fashion with 
the million. It must not be supposed 
that I was either so ungrateful, or so 
superabundantly candid, as to despise or 
scorn the value of those whose voice had 
elevated me so much higher than my own 
opinion told me I deserved. I felt, on 
the contrary, the more grateful to the 
public, as receiving that from partiality 
which I could not have claimed from 
merit; and I endeavoured to deserve the 
partiality by continuing such exertions as 
I was capable of for their amusement.’ 


Nor is the following less indicative 
of that inflate modesty, and the charm- 
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ing simplicity of his domestic charac- 
ter, which, after all, is that which most 
endears him to uur hearts. 

“James Ballantyne has preserved in 
his Memorandum an anecdote strikingly 
confirmative of the most remarkable state- 
ment in this page of Scott’s confessions. 
‘I remember,’ he says, ‘going into his 
library shortly after the publication of the 
Lady of the Lake, and finding Miss Scott 
(who was then a very young girl) there 
by herself—I asked her—‘ Well, Miss 
Sophia, how do you like the Lady of the 
Lake?’ Her answer was given with per- 
fect simplicity—‘ Oh, I have not read it ; 
papa says there’s nothing so bad for young 
people as reading bad poetry.’ 

* In fact, his children in those days had 
no idea of the source of his distinction— 
or rather, indeed, that his position was in 
any respect different from that of other 
Advocates, Sheriffs, and Clerks of Ses- 
sion. The eldest boy came home one 
afternoon about this time from the High 
School, with tears and blood hardened to- 
gether upon his cheeks. ‘ Well, Wat,’ 
said his father, ‘what have you been fight- 
ing about to-day?” With that the boy 
blushed and hung his head, and at last 
stammered out—that ‘he had been called 
a lassie.” ‘Indeed!’ said Mrs. Scott, 
‘this was a terrible mischief io be sure.” 
* You may say what you please, mamma,’ 
Wat answered roughly, ‘but I dinna think 
there’s a waufiur (shabbier) thing in the 
world than to be a lassie, to sit boring at 
a clout.’ Upon further enquiry, it turned 
out that one or two of his companions had 
dubbed him The Lady of the Lake, and 
the phrase was to him incomprehensible, 
save as conveying some imputation on h‘s 
prowess, which he accordingly vindicated 
in the usual style of the Yards. Of the 
poem he had never before heard. Shortly 
after. this story having got wind, one of 
Scott’s colleagues of the Clerks’ Table 
said to the boy—‘ Gilknockie, my man, 
you cannot surely help seeing that great 
people make more work about your papa 
than they do about me or any other of 
your uncles—what is it, do you suppose, 
that occasions this?’ The little fellow 
pondered for a minute or two, and then 
answered very gravely—‘ It’s commonly 
him that sees the hare sitting.” And yet 
this was the man that had his children all 
along so very much with him. In truth, 
however, young Walter had guessed pretty 
shrewdly in the matter, for his father had 
all the tact of the Sutherland Highlander, 
whose detection of an Irish rebel up to 
the neck in a bog, he has commemorated 
in a note upon Rokeby. Like him, he 
was quick to catch the sparkle of the 
future victim’s eye; and often said jest- 
ingly of himself, that whatever might be 





thought of him as a maker (poet), he was 
an excellent trouveur. 

“ Ballantyne adds: —‘ One day, about 
this same time, when his fame was sup- 
posed to have reached its acmé, I said to 
him—‘ Will you excuse me, Mr. Scott, 
but I should like to ask you what you 
think of your own genius as a poet, in 
comparison with that of Burns?’ He re- 
plied—‘ There is no comparison whatever 
—we ought not to be named in the same 
day. ‘Indeed!’ I answered, ‘would 
you compare Campbell to Burns?’ ‘No, 
James, not at all—If you wish to speak 
of a real poet, Joanna Baillie is now the 
highest genius of our country.’—But, in 
fact,’ (continues Ballantyne) ‘ he had often 
said to me that neither his own nor 
any modern popular style of composition 
was that from which he derived most plea- 
sure. I asked him what it was. He an- 
swered—Johnson’s ; and that he had more 
pleasure in reading London, and The 
Vanity of Human Wishes, than any other 
poetical composition he could mention; 
and I think I never saw his countenance 
more indicative of high admiration than 
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Provisional Charaeter of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 





while reciting aloud from those produc- 
tions.” 


We will not accompany the poet to 
the Hebrides, which he visited, doubt- 
less, with great delight, as the space 
which we have already covered admo- 
nishes us that we have gone as far as 
we can go in the present number. 
Then it was that he planned the poem 
of the Lord of the Isles. 


It is painful to contemplate the em- 
barrassments in which his connection 
with the printing concern had involved 
him; and which even now began to 
be so annoying as to make him enter- 
tain serious ideas of going out to 
India. Had Lord Melville, as was 
then supposed, gone out as governor, 
he would, in all probability, have ac- 
companied him as secretary; but, 
whatever might have been his success 
in amassing Indian wealth, that could 
at best have but poorly compensated 
him for the sacrifice of any portion of 
his European reputation. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 


“ When the Abbot of Martin was born, he had so little the figure of a man that it bespoke him rather 


a suonster. 


or some time under deliberation whether he should be baptized or no. owev 
It was for some t ler deliberat hether he should be baptized or r However he 


was baptized and declared a man provisionally —Locke on Names of Substance. 


Mr. O'Connevt has not had his por- 
trait placed in our gallery ; for either, 
or both, of two reasons; one, that he 
is not dead, the other, that the question 
whether he is “an illustrious Lrishman” 
has not yet been determined in his 
favour. The learned gentleman, very 
probably, is not of our opinion. The 
complacency with which he has so 
often appe saled to the fact that he is 
“the best (or the most) abused man in 
the empire,” would lead one to sup- 
pose that, in his own judgment, the 
question has been very agreeably 
settled. We would venture, however, 
to remind him, that abuse is not a/ways 
fame ; that, indeed, there is good old 
authority for accounting it, at the best, 
only a preliminary to honor, and that, 
if a man, on whom public attention 
has been fixed, shall have passed 
through life without ever receiving 
“ producible” praise, except that which, 
by arare moral alchemy, he has been 
enabled to eftract from reproach, he 
has left it to his survivors to discover 
the materials from which they shall 
compose a eulogy to embalm his repu- 
tation. 

Who can anticipate the judgment of 


posterity on the character of this re- 
markable man? Who can conjecture, 
even, the claims his life shall have ad- 
vanced, to ensure a favourable decision? 
Shall the survivors of Mr. O’Connell 
have success to guide them in pro- 
nouncing upon his 1 merits? Shall they 
be called on to praise him, as the 
cabinet-compeller, who extorted the 
relief bill from Tories, and the “ appro- 
priation clause” from Whigs—and 
(shall they have to add) repeal of the 
legislative union, sullenly surrendered, 
amidst divisions and distractions, from 
bewildered Whigs, Radicals and Con- 
servatives? We dare not hazard an 
opinion. Mr. O'Connell predicts for 
himself, even at this day, twenty years 
of active life. If he can thus gain 
over time to stand still in his favor 
while events move on, often at his 
command, with a continually accele- 
rated velocity—-who can say, what new 
titles to gratitude and distinction, he 
may have recorded—or who can say, 
how many testimonies now inscribed 
to his honor, shall have become oblite 
rated ? 

Success then we cannot set down 
as among the elements by which the 
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judgment of posterity respecting Mr. 


O'Connell shall be governed. We hold 
with Solon, and with the Scriptures, 
that the end of life is the criterion by 
which real prosperity is tested. It is 
only when the harness is taken off, 
when men “ have shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” that we can speak, at the same 
time, of triumph won, and warfare 
“accomplished.” While mortal life 
endures, it undergoes chance and vi- 
cissitude, and furnishes perpetual me- 
mentos that all is precarious and fleet- 
ing. It cannot vaunt of stability or 
success. 

But is there not a species of merit 
which defies fortune—merit, of which 
adversity only enhances the splendor ? 
Truth, clemency, self-renunciation, is 
their renown tarnished by calamity ? 
And the glory of intellectual achieve- 
ment,—is Galileo, or Milton, or Demos- 
thenes spoiled of his fame, because his 
greatness grew amidst circumstances 
of national or individual disaster? 
No. There are qualities and perform- 
ances on which time, and chance, and 
change have no power; to which 
spirit, whence they proceed, has im- 
parted of its immortality; which, 
when they have experienced a pros- 
perous issue, are more glorious than 
the triumph that waited on them, and 
where they have “suffered loss” are 
venerated as ample compensations for 
the discomfiture they had not averted. 
Has the life of Mr. O’Connell been 
graced by titles to distinction thus un- 
ambiguous and enduring? Are his 
actions impressed with a character of 
heroic virtue,—or his intellectual pro- 
ductions instinct with the immortality 
of genius? These are questions which 
must be answered before we can anti- 
cipate the judgment of posterity. 

And yet we feel that questions like 
these can scarcely have their proper 
answer until Mr. O’Connell’s final 
successes have been compared with 
the means he has employed to attain 
them. If the aim and end of all his 
labors be to render Ireland wholly in- 
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dependent of Great Britain, and he 
live to see this object effected, he may 
have it in his power to offer, in the day 
of triumph, such explanations of the 
practices by which he has prevailed, 
as shall materially alter the judgment 
to be pronounced upon them. Even 
on a supposition that grave charges 
are then preferred against him ; that 
he is accused of having betrayed con- 
fidences, uttered numerous falsehoods, 
broken oaths, vended most gross and 
groundless caluinnies, stimulated multi- 
tudes to acts of outrage, conspired to 
injure aid reduce to extreme distress 
individuals whose rights he had so- 
lemnly contracted to defend; and, 
while he evaded the laws of his coun- 
try, and violated all the charities and 
the courtesies, nay, the decencies of 
life, affected scruples of conscience 
then, and never but then, when he 
desired to shield himself from the 
chastisement he bad provoked, and, 
according to the judgment of the 
world, most righteously merited,—it is 
possible, that such explanations of his 
conduct may be discerned in the con- 
sequences which shall have resulted 
from it, as very materially to affect the 
sentence which history, and even po- 
pular opinion, shall pronounce upon 
him. We feel, therefore, that our cha- 
racter of Mr. O’Connell, like the name 
given to the future Abbot of St. Mar- 
tin, must be respective of events yet to 
be—that it must be, what we have 
termed it, “ provisional ;” and we shall 
prepare for the attempt to describe it 
as the gunners of old times (perhaps 
of modern also) preluded the adjust- 
ment of their artillery, by a series of 
approximations. 

We submit, therefore, to the reader, 
the imaginary sketches which follow ; 
which he must be pleased to suppose 
delineated after events, yet in embry, 
have been developed. We offer no 
further explanation of the design and 
spirit of the writers than may be 
gathered from the fantasies which they 
have respectively created. ; 


PSALTER OF TARA—NEW SERIES FoR 184—, 


THE O'CONNELL. 


«* Until my country shall have taken her rank among the nations of the earth, let no man write my 
epitaph. Until then, as no man who knows my motives dare vindicate them, let no man in ignorance or 


in prejudice, asperse them.”—~Hobert Emmett. 


So spoke the martyred Emmett, 
when, condemned at the tribunal of 
the foreign oppressor, he condescended 
to crave one mercy—the only grace he 


would accept—silence for his memory. 
How affectingly the words were re- 
vealed to us by the august ceremonial 
of yesterday ; and with what feelings 
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of wonder and delight did we reflect 
on the prophetic intimation of the 
young enthusiast, that a day would 
come “when his epitaph could be 
written, and his character defended.” 

But if our thoughts, for a moment, 
wandered to the tates of those who 
fell in the lost battles of their country, 
it was only for a moment their stories 
could engage us—it was only to make 
us return with encrease of admiration 
to the illustrious man who sustained 
the cause of Ireland for forty years, in 
his own person, against the open and 
the secret evemy ; and who, yesterday, 
received, in the ‘tribute of his country’ S 
gratitude, an offering worthy, if any 
thiag on earth can be worthy, of his 
matchless labours, and darings, and 
endurances. The merey which Emmett 
solicited was never accorded to him. 
His enemies, because the enemies of 
Ireland, could silence truth—his vir- 
tues could not silence detraction ; but 
he has lived to hear a liberated country 
thunder her joyous salutations ; and his 
heart hasanswered—“it isenough.” We 
echo the sentiment—it is enough— 
enough for fame, enough for happiness 
—more than ever soothed a conqueror’s 
yride—more than mortal benefactor of 
his country, save, perhaps, one, has 
ever merited. And how has he de- 
served them—obh, it is a pleasing occu- 
pation to trace the toils of our illus- 
trious ruler while he burst, link by link, 
the chains in which he found Ireland 
fettered ;—an occupation suitable to 
the season, in which, while we record 
titles, among the highest ever ad- 
vanced, to a nation’s gratitude and af- 
fection, we obtain a temporary repose 
from the intense emotion excited by 
the enthusiasm with which the nation 
has expressed its acknowledgments. 
We shall use our happy privilege. 

It was in the eventful and disastrous 
year of 1798 that the O'Connell en- 
tered upon that course of heroic exer- 
tion from which he never desisted, 
until complete success released him. 
He had received his education in those 
seminaries which the pie ty of our an- 
cestors had reared up in a foreign land 
as asylums from the worse than Egyp- 
tian ‘despotism of England; he had, 
then, by submitting to the observance 
of certain forms which students of law 
were required to undergo, qualified 
himself to be admitted a practising 
barrister in Ireland. His literary edu- 
cation completed on the continent— 
his legal, through the usual culinary 
ritual, in the metropolis of what was 
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then termed Great Britain; he was en- 
tering the Bay of Dublin on a misty 
morning towards the end of March, in 
that year when virtue struggled vain! 
against the cruelty and craft of Ireland’s 
oppressors. The patriot stood on the 
deck of a bark which carried uncon- 
sciously a richer freight than Cesar 
and his fortunes ; and looked earnestly 
towards the spot where the beautiful 
shores of his native land were covered 
by the morning’s mist; but almost sud- 
denly the sun broke out upon the sky, 
the exhalations were drawn aside as it 
were a curtain, and except that soft, 
fleecy clouds rested like coronets on 
some projecting points, the whole coast, 
lighted up to receive the deliverer 
with the welcome of a spontaneous 
and natural illumination was sud. 
deniy revealed in unbroken splendour 
and beauty. O'Connell accepted the 
omen, and recorded in his secret soul 
the vow that he would dedicate life to 
his country, and would never shrink 
from the enterprise until strength failed 
him, or his beloved land was 


* Great, glorious, and free”— 


He has kept his vow—and through 
labours and dangers greater than ever 
man in peace endured and encoun- 
tered ; his eye has nut waxed dim, nor 
his strength failed. 

The season at which the patriot 
entered upon the duties of professional 
life was, in the highest degree, critical 
and momentous. We dwell not on 
that year of trial and affliction. It is 
written in our annals, and registered 
in our memories in fitting characters. 
O'Connell soon discerned proofs that 
to enrol himself among those who 
fought for freedom, was to cast away 
the last hope for Ireland. He governed 
himself, and, while he treasured up 
remembrances of cruelty from the 
scaffold, and the dungeon, and the tri- 
angle, such as were in after days to 
give a fiery vehemence to his ha- 


rangues, he walked amidst sights and 
sounds, which would have appalled 


or maddened stout hearts; and the 
lash of the torturer, and the cries of 
anguish, and the countenance of the 
mangled sufferer who constrained him- 
self to stern silence, and the gibbet, 
and the court-martial ; and the hateful 
invasion of all domestic privileges ; 
the curfew; the insolent visits of 
armed brigands ; the ferocious displays 
of Orange exultation ; all passed by 
our young patriot, as though he re- 
garded them not; no: word escaped 
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his lips which could awake the fury of 
the oppressor ; not a look betrayed his 
sympathy with the oppressed or with 
their cause ; but reserving himself for 
the great destiny he was to accomplish; 
for the days in which boldness and 
discretion could be reconciled in speak- 
ing his country’s wrongs; he passed 
through the ordeal of 1798, unhurt, 
unnoticed, unsuspected. In a patriot 
who had not yet attained his twenty 
second year, at a time when Fitzgerald, 
and Emmett, and O’Connor, and Bond, 
aud Harvey, threw themselves away ; 
when Curran, in the utterance of his im- 
mortal harangues, stood in jeopardy 
every hour—no praise can exceed the 
deserts of such juvenile discretion. 
Nor was the prudence of O’Connell 
manifested only amidst the horrors of 
the year in which his country resembled 
the trembling mansion of the enfuriate 
Cyclops ; it was proved, when exposed, 
soon after, to the perils of that most 
stirring contest in which the act of 
union was passed, and the indepen- 
dence of Ireland, for a time, surren- 
dered. In that conflict the O’Connell 
took a part; but, contented with re- 
cording his opposition to the hated 
measure, he observed a forbearance 
with respect to the delinquencies of its 
promoters, which the coldest and the 
craftiest of veteran politicians must re- 
gard with envy and admiration. The 
speech of O'Connell has been pre- 
served. It was spoken at a meeting 
of the Roman Catholics of Dublin, 
held at the Royal Exchange, January 
13, 1800. That speech—the triumph 
of prudence over passion—is one which 
ought to be ever held in remembrance. 
It was an effort which caution ren- 
dered admirable. Not one allusion to 
the whippings, and the incarcerations, 
and the executions which had goaded 
Irish patriots to madness—not a word 
against the individuals who had acted 
as the base instruments of the faction 
which had desolated the land by civil 
war, in order that they might cover its 
horrors with the sepulchral peace of the 
union. No; all was well ordered by 
the wise enthusiasm of the young pa- 
triot—intensity of passion had made 
him sober; unconquerable hatred of 
the ascendancy faction protected them 
from hisreproaches. When Castlereagh 
had left his “memory behind” him, and 
power had forsaken his party, the 
silence long discreetly kept, was with 
equal discretion broken, and the patriot 
had his revenge. 
For some years immediately follow- 
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ing 1800, O'Connell observed the 
same course of prudence, which was, 
indeed, “true patriotism.” The poli- 
tical occupations of our great deliverer 
at this time must be to a considerable 
extent matter of conjecture. That he 
was not inactive we are satisfied: he 
could not take rest while Ireland was 
enslaved ; but how he employed him- 
self to achieve the one purpose of his 
life, we are not fully instructed. Let 
it be remembered, therefore, that, in 
our attempt to sketch the pursuits and 
activities with which his momentous 
retirement was occupied, we are piecing 
out such scant and scattered materials 
as authentic records supply, with com- 
ments which are wholly conjectural. 
It is impossible that the importance 
of making himself the sole head of the 
Irish people could have Jong escaped 
the Liberator’s discernment. To the 
success of his cause it was essential 
that he should be enabled to rule with 
absolute authority “the wilderness of 
free minds,” and to protect the people 
against the distractions always attend- 
ant on a divided leadership. But he 
must have felt, that he alone was the 
individual to whom this more than 


_sovereign power should be entrusted, 


long before the day had come in which 
Ireland would rejoicingly give itself up 
to his authority. The various aspirants 
for distinction who appeared from time 
to time, and won their portions of con- 
fidence and favour, must be prevented 
from obtaining permanent possession of 
an influence which they were likely to 
abuse ; those who, by tacit or expressed 
assent, held the reins of popular opi- 
nions, must be compelled to yield them 
up ; and this must all be done without 
any such demonstration of purpose on 
the part of the youthful regenerator of 
his country, as should render him sus- 
pected. Craft and obstinacy were op- 
posed to him among the professing 
friends of Ireland, as well as cruelty 
and pride among her oppressors; and 
we may reasonably conclude, that, 
during the years in which he abstained 
from any very pronounced attack upon 
the phalanx of corruption and bigotry 
which kept his country enslaved, he 
was discreetly active in so ordering 
the band which proclaimed that she 
should be free, as to have them dis- 
ciplined and obedient when the time 
had arrived, to put forth their utter- 
most strength, boldly. 

There was a young gentleman of the 
mercantile profession, who had attained 
much favor and esteem because of the 
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bolduess of his demeanour in the years 
of gloom which followed immediately 
the abortive enterprise of Robert Em- 
mett. In those days the friends of the 
country were cruelly menaced and dis- 
couraged ; and it was accounted an in- 
dieation of little less than heroic 
courage, that Mr. Ryan, the gentle- 
man of whom we write, opened his 
large house in Marlborough-street for 
Catholic assemblies, and fanned, as it 
were, the spark of liberty, so that it 
should retain life, although he hazarded 
not to breathe upon it the more genial 
breath by which it might be awakened 
into flame. Mr. Ryan, as the dele- 
gated head of the Irish nation, corres- 
ponded with Mr. Fox, and, no doubt, 
was instrumental in conveying valuable 
knowledge to that ardent champion of 
paw rights ; and would, perhaps, 
nad he been swayed altogether by pub- 
lic principle, have been still more ser- 
viceable, when the death of Pitt opened 
the gate of power to the friends of Ire- 
Jand. But at that time Mr. Ryan, who 
had while Fox was in opposition, 
spoken to him of Ireland alone, took 
occasion, when congratulating him on 
his accession to power, to speak a little 
for himself. The tribute from Ireland 
to the oppressor was annually for- 
warded by a merchant in Dublin. Mr. 
Ryan proposed that the office should 
he taken from the Protestant who held 
it, and bestowed on him. For thus 
taking upon himself the character of 
publican, and transmitting the acknow- 
ledgmeut of servitude to England, he 
was to be recompensed by the emolu- 
ments of the office, which it was said 
were not less than twelve thousand 
pounds per annum. Whether there 
was or was not any thing corrupt in this 
transaction, it is of little moment to 
enquire. Mr. Ryan’s ascendancy over 
his countrymen would expose him to 
temptation, and might do harm to ¢heir 
cause. It would, therefore, be well to 
put him aside, and the time had come 
when he could be superseded without 
inconvenience. His services were no 
longer wanted, Inthe days of dark- 
ness and storm he had his use; but 
when Fox was prime minister of Eng- 
land, and Bedford governor, and Pon- 
sonby chancellor of Ireland,the Catho- 
lics no longer wanted the shelter of 
Mr. Ryan’s house, and its master could 
be profitably discarded. Discarded 
accordingly he was. A public or ag- 
gregate meeting of the Catholics was 
held, and the confidence of the body 
was declared to be reposed in old and 





now acknowledged friends of the good 
cause, Lord French, and the celebrated 
John Keogh. Thus ended the dicta- 
torship of Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Keogh attained the ascendant to 
which his talents and his eminent ser- 
vices amply entitled him. During the 
unfriendly administration of Mr. Pitt, 
he had lived in discreet estrangement 
from public proceedings. His connec- 
tion with the patriots of 1798 was too 
well known, and his concern in the 
conferences with revolutionary France 
was more than suspected. The cause 
of the Catholics might, therefore, have 
taken hurt from his advocacy ; and he 
proved the disinterestedness of his 
patriotism by a prolonged retirement. 
But when Ireland was placed under 
the rule of men who had themselves, 
perhaps, profited by Mr. Keogh’s en- 
deavours, and who, at least, looked 
mildly upon them, his condition was 
altered. It was safe to set forth as the 
leader of the Catholic body, the man 
who was the confidential friend of the 
chief organ of the Irish government, 
and it was convenient to substitute him 
for the leader who was the correspon- 
dent of Fox. Mr. Keogh, therefore, 
assumed the direction of the Catholic 
cause. 

But Keogh was not the man who 
could be expected to bring the great 
enterprise to perfection. He must, 
therefore, consent to be set aside. How 
was his deposition effected? He was 


accused, in anonymous invective, of 


not having promoted as he might the 
cause entrusted to him. It was said 
that when he obtained the elective 
franchise for the Catholics, he might, 
had he been faithful, have wrung 
emancipation from an alarmed cabinet. 
To this effect whispers were industri- 
ously circulated through the people. 
The man who was once required to 
withdraw for six years from public life, 
because his zeal for Ireland had been too 
vehemently and too indiscreetly mani- 
fested, was, now that fortune had 
changed, deposed from his authority, 
because he had not manifested zeal 
enough. Whatever we may at this day 
think, the whispers did their office ; and 
Mr. Keogh, who had come forward to 
divest Mr, Ryan of power, now found 
his own reputation and influence fade 
under the prevalence of anonymous 
inculpations. O'Connell defended, and 
succeeded him. 

What part the Liberator may have 
had in the secret machinery by which 
these transactions were directed, history 
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does not inform us. We have no evi- 
dence by which we can assign the au- 
horship of the letter subscribed “Catho- 
jicus Ipse,” against which Keogh was 
compelled to vindicate his character. 
We know not who the whisperers 
were by whom his reputation was 
blighted. But this we do not hesitate 
to affirm, that, if the agency of one 
man were discerned as moving and 
guiding the entire matter—if it were 
disclosed to us that O’Connell had 
called forth Keogh from his retirement 
to lay the perturbed and preturbing 
spirit of Ryan—and, when the spell 
had been effectual, had created the 
“Catholicus Ipse,” and used the whis- 
perers to do the same office for Keogh— 
and that, while he procured for himself 
the grace of being, in public, the advo- 
cate of that venerated man, and while 
he misled scrutiny from his anonymous 
accusers, by asseverating that they 
belonged to the Orange faction, he 
took care also, that his advocacy should 
not deprive him of the advantage to be 
obtained from falsehoods which ended 
in the distressed leader’s secession,— 
such is our admiration for the sur- 
passing genius and address of the 
Deliverer, that the refinement of policy 
evinced in this curious and complicated 
stratagem would not in the smallest 
degree increase it. 

It was not enough that all competi- 
tion for public favor was brought to an 
end. He who should lead the Catho- 
lics of Ireland from the land of bon- 
dage, must become their idol in order 
to be effectually their Captain and 
Deliverer. The great mind of the 
Liberator did not disdain the employ- 
ment of the means by which his popu- 
larity was to become universal. His 
speeches were circulated widely, and 
the penny tracts which contained them 
were embellished with his likeness, and, 
when he travelled through the country 
ona circuit of agitation or assize, he 
was received with bonfires and illumi- 
nations. It has been said that O’Con- 
nell has not proved himself grateful to 
his friends, or merciful to his instru- 
ments. Reproaches have been heaped 
upon him for affronting Brick, and be- 
traying Wyse, and forsaking Tracy, 
and giving over Courtney tu beggary 
and shame. We heed not, and he 
heeds not, the idle ravings of the dis- 
appointed. Let them rail on—but can 
they deny that he was faithful to his 
engagements towards O’L———? Is it 
not well known that he was, although 
involved by his fidelity, in severe pe- 
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cuniary distress? The incident in our 
Liberator’s life to which we here allude, 
ought ever to be had in remembrance. 
It is at once interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Mr. O’L was a shop-keeper in 
a country town, but was a man who 
felt a much livelier interest in his coun- 
try’s well-being, and in social converse 
with those who were to effect her re- 
generation, and to embellish her pros- 
perity, than he felt in the mechanical 
concerns to which, although fortune 
had condemned him, he had a soul 
which would not be resigned. Ac- 
cordingly he aspired to better things 
—he sought the society of all upon 
whom accident or desert had bestowed 
celebrity ; and, aided by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he was enabled to render 
the attractions of his cuisine and his 
cellar effectual for the purpose he had 
most at heart. But it was not his de- 
sign to become absorbed in social en- 
joyments.—Rendering his intercourse 
with the great a pass-port to the hearts 
of the people, he turned his success to 
the best uses. He was as a messenger 
before the face of the deliverer. The 
tar-barrels, and the beer-barrels, and 
stimulants more potent still, were set 
blazing and maddening by the wise 
contrivance of O'L ; and when 
O'Connell arrived at each stage in his 
progress, he found town and townsmen 
lighted up and heated to take the im- 
pression which his eloquence was cal- 
culated to stamp upon them. This 
could not last long—nor was it desir- 
able that it should. Dividing his time 
impartially between the pleasures of 
the table and the pursuit of glory, Mr. 
O'L , consistently enough, left the 
fortunes of his shop to their fate ; and 
when, in due time, they and the bon- 
fires were burned out, the residue was 
found to consist of debts to the amount 
of eight thousand pounds, for which 
O'Connell was answerable, and which, 
although he was constrained to give 
up all his luxuries, and for a time to 
deny himself the comforts of a home, 
he eventually discharged. Let those 
who accuse the Liberator of treachery 
remember this; and let those who 
sneer at the testimonies of a nation’s 
gratitude, with which he was after- 
wards honoured, give credit for the 
yrice with which at an earlier period 
Ne had purchased popularity. 

While O'Connell was thus growing 
in favor with the people, those secret 
societies also, which were formed for 
the purpose of forcibly liberating the 
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country from England and Protestant- 
ism, advanced towards majority. On 
the same day in which Dr. Drumgoole 
declared that “the columns of Catho- 
licity were collecting, who challenged 
possession of the ark, and were unfurl- 
ing the auriflame,” (the banner which 
proclaimed “no quarter,”) O'Connell 
intimated that he had been consulted, 
as their professional adviser, by the 
Ribbonmen of Ireland. It may seem 
somewhut inconsistent with the dis- 
cretion for which the Liberator has 
been famed, that he should make pub- 
lic such a confidence as this; but his 
disclosure was not precipitate. Per- 
cival had been murdered— Liverpool 
was in power when the patriot declared 
that the “columns of Catholicity” had 
sought his advice. The British cabinet 
was composed of discordant materials. 
It included friends of the Catholic 
cause, as well as men by whom Catho- 
lie claims were resisted ; and O’Con- 
nell knew, that, in such a cabinet, there 
must be an interchange of forbearance, 
and that mutual compromise and con- 
cession would abate that jealous vigi- 
lance which had, till then, made him 
eminently cautious and circumspect in 
his proceedings. 

He had now, we may presume, the 
confidence of the “secret societies,” 
the homage of the mass of the Catho- 
lic people, and the great advantage of 
division in the councils of the ene my 
to be circumvented. All this was re. 
quired to sustain him in his elevation, 
and to ensure his ultimate success. 
The veto struggle was about to com- 
mence, or rather to be renewed, under 
auspices the most alarming. The 
Pope would have conceded to the 
British crown the power of appointing 
(for it would have been extended so 
far) Catholic bishops—the Catholic 
geutry and nobility would have gladly 
screened, under such an authority, their 
abandonment of the freedom of their 
church ; and even bishops were found 
willing to be associated with them in 
the surrender.. O'Connell was firm.— 
The people responded to his call—the 
geutry shrunk away from his invective. 
How the ribbon societies were dis- 
posed, we learn from his declaration 
that, if the veto enactment had passed, 
it would have been followed by a san- 
guinary insurrection. He succeeded 
and rejoiced in his success, although 
the consequence was, that the Catholic 
cause, and its champion, were aban- 


doned by almost the whole section of 


the defeated and mortified gentry. 


[ Sept. 





O’Connell and the people stood with 
their righteous cause, freedom and re- 
ligion. 

There have not been wanting cavil- 
lers, flippant and superficial, who 
charge the Liberator with inconsis- 
tence and corruption, because in 1825 
he recommended the very measures 
which in 1817 he so vehemently re- 
sisted, What, cry they, to agitate the 
country to the verge of insurrection — 
to traduce the bishops—to gainsay the 
Pope —to threaten schism in his 
church, and civil war in his country, 
rather than accede to any interference 
on the part of the crown, with the 
highest order of Catholic ecclesiastics 
—auand, afterwards, in 1825, to admonish 
the British parliament that such in- 
terference was necessary, and to un- 
dertake that the Irish people should 
willingly allow it. How is this to be 
reconciled ? We answer—most easily. 
The Veto project was originally con- 
certed without his advice. Had it 
been successful, Catholic emuancipa- 
tion would have been accomplished 
without his assistance. The veto- 
ists would have become all powerful 
with the people—they would have been 
patronised and promated by the British 
government—Ireland would have sub- 
sided into tranquillity —bishops, priests, 
and barristers, all feeling that they 
consulted best for their own interests 
when they cousulted for the peace of 
the country, and the stability of British 
connection. The sovereign indepen-~ 
dence of Ireland would have been lost 
for ever. Therefore O'Connell op- 
posed the Veto. In 1825 he had ac- 
quired all powerand reputation. What- 
soever he could obtain from the British 
crown and legislature, would have been 
ascribed to him. Whatsoever promises 
he gave as the price of privilege, he 
could afterwards explain, so as that 
they should do no harm. He would 
remain still head of the Irish people. 
He could, if it were necessary, while 
admitting the principle of “interfe- 
rence,” take exception to the mode; 
and he could thus secure himself against 
the subsidence of popular agitation. 
It was, therefore, in strict consistence 
with the Liberator’s character to op- 
pose at one period the measure which 
he recommended at another. He op- 
posed it when it would have deprived 
him of power—he recommended it,when 
it would further his ulterior views, and 
could not shake his established as- 
cendancy. 

The veto controversy had the effect 
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of wholly overthrowing the influence 
of the Catholic aristocracy. From the 
time of their defeat on that memorable 
occasion, they never attained power— 
from the day of their defeat they never 
acquired favour with the people, until 
they consented to get them behind the 
chariot of the great deliverer, and bow 
more submissively to his dictation. The 
struggle in which they were overcome 
was followed by a pause. The gentry 
sullenly withdrew from their duties— 
England was cnuising in her successes 
—war had ce: Napoleon was in 
exile—the C atholie cause disappeared, 
as it were, from public notice or re- 
gard. But the disappearance was 
temporary ; and during the season of 
apparent inactivity, processes were 
going forward, essential to the ulti- 
mate triumph of the cause of Ireland. 

The secret history of this season, if it 
were written, would be most instruc- 
tive. We must help out our imperfect 
knowledge with cautious inference and 
conjecture. 

It is a fact, that in the exigencies of 
the veto controversy, the friends of 
freedom felt themselves often con- 
strained to inveigh against their op- 
ponents as unsound } in the faith. Of 
this truth there are abundant evidences. 
It is a fact that the division between 
Catholics became so marked, as that 
many of the vetoist party associated 
almost more intimately with the Eng- 
glish and Protestants, than with the 
faithful of their own communion. It 
is, also, a fact that these dissentient 
geutry gave encouragement to a a hope, 
at which the enemies of Ireland eagerly 
grasped, that, if their honor could be 
saved, they would gladly disencumber 
themselves from the trammels of the 
religion which they, in their impa- 
tience, calumniated as a superstition. 
All this is truth, well proved, and eC 
questionable. On the other hand, 
is a matter of notoriety, that there arose 
among those who were accounted re- 
ligious after their lights, inthe Protestant 
sects, men who ‘said that Catholics 
would leave their church, if it were 





not dear to them for its endurance of 


persecution, and who, accordingly, ad- 
vocated as the soundest policy which 
enemies of Catholicity could adopt, 
the removal of all restraints by which 
religious freedom had been embar- 
rassed. Is it unreasonable to con- 
jecture that the effect produced upon 
the credulity of these fanatics and 
dupes may be ascribed to the sagacious 
coutrivances of our great deliverer ¢ ? 
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He never blasphemed his creed—he 
never gave hope tbat he would re- 
nounce it—he never encouraged others 
so to do;—but when he beheld the 
proneness of weak men to seek favor 
with the Protestant party by traducing 
their own church, he availed himself, 
we may presume, of their deceits, and 
framed from them delusions to ensnare 
credulous and shallow sectarians. 

The result was memorable. There 
was a purty in the British parliament 
denominated, in derision, the saints; 


Wilberforce, the advocate of Negro 
emancipation, was at its head, He 


was induced to believe, by the argu- 
ments of a very eminent man, a friend 
at the same time of Castlereagh and 
Shiel, that, if he could relieve Catholics 
from the penal disabilities by which 
they were stigmatised, he could eman- 
cipate them—so they used the term— 
from their religion also. Wilberforce 
was a man who acted promptly on his 
convictions. He proffered, it is said, 
the support of his party to the Liver- 
pool administration, on the condition 
that they sent Charles Grant, the 
friend of Negro and Catholic freedom, 
as chief-secretary to Ireland. 

Mr.Grant came, and rendered service 
to the cause of independence, for which, 
unconscious as he wus of the great 
work he was forwarding, his pame 
should ever be remembered. His 
character was providentially suited to 
the season. He was, at once, obstinate 
and easy, pliant and intractable, readily 
accommodating his measures, and post- 
poning his duties, to the wishes of 
those who subscribed to his judgments 
and ministered to his prevailing tastes, 
and strenuously resisting all those 
whose experience of the state of the 
country was not conformable to his, and 
whose reasoning was occupied upon 
facts, not speculations. Grant had 
we enough to be alarmed, 

what he should account seditious 
feanhens were perseveringly spoken in 
Dublin ; ; but disorders which desolated 
the country, and left the metropolis in 
peace, could not influence the “ supine 
secretary” to abridge the hours of his 
repose, or to discontinue his literary 
conversation, or to lay aside the last 
new poem. Whatever he received of 
intelligence respecting Ireland from 
itinerant preachers or English theorists 
he studied and approved—but all com- 
munication which detailed mere mat- 
ters of fact—he “cared for none” of 
them. 

Under his dreamy governance, the 
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secret societies acquired extensive and 
compact organization, and the fear of 
them was spread from the remote West 
and North, even to the precincts of the 
metropolis. Having rendered the ser- 
vice required from him, he was in due 
season removed. 

But if Goulburn came to undo the 
work of Grant, Plunkett, as a compen- 
sation, was sent to relieve the Catholic 
cause from the dangerous vigilance of 
Saurin. Now was O'Connell’s time. 
He hoped that Dublin juries would 
allow prejudice and suspicion to warp 
them where a man of Plunkett's repu- 
tation came before them to prosecute 
for sedition—O’Connell waxed bolder 
and bolder, The new attorney-gene- 
ral, mortified by defeat, was constrained 
to sit still and hear sentiments uttered, 
which, some short time before, would 
have challenged severe, almost the 


final, chastisement, while he felt himself 


impotent to vindicate the law, and to 
protect the people against the influ- 
ence of harangues which they could 
not hear without danger. O’Connell 
was not the man to let the opportunity 
pass unimproved. We enter not mi- 
nutely into a recital of the contrivances 
by which he turned it to account. It 
is sufficient to observe that the Catho- 
lic Association was launched—that all 
the Catholics of Ireland were con- 
strained to honor and obey it—that 
soon the English Catholics followed— 
and that by measures which threatened 
the reputation of England—her peace- 
ful commerce with forcign states—her 
internal tranquillity, and her financial 
credit—the measure was won which 
carried all other things desirable in its 
hocom—the Relief Bill of 1829. 

To win the privileges thus obtained, 
if the English party had added to its 
strength by conceding them, would 
have be n much— but, when matters 
were so artfully managed as to break 
up for ever the power of the party 
which brought the Catholic cause to 
its triumphant issue—to abate the con- 
fidence of all, and to engender distrust 
in many, towards their ancient leaders, 
the advantages obtained in the Relief 
Bill could not be reckoned, until the 
crowning victory ofindependence came 
to be enumerated as one, the chief of 
them. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the measures and movements by 
which the successes of the Liberator 
were carried out into the achievement 
of his country’s triumph. But it is 
curious to contemplate the species of 
retributive justice with which he chas- 
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tised the inconsistent instruments of his 
victories. ‘Tories, who had pledged 
themselves to resist his claims, gave 
him power, and he excluded them from 
office. Whigs, whose original bond of 
union was attachment to the Protes- 
tant religion, assisted him to undermine 
Protestantism, and he first exposed 
them as parties to the Litchfield 
House compact—and eventually by an 
act, of which none can dispute the jus- 
tice, he declared their Irish possessions 
forfeited to the republic. But these 
are matters so recent, (even if they 
were not too memorable ever to be 
forgotten,) that it is wholly unnecessary 
to repeat their history. 

One instance, however, of provident 
sagacity, although its evidence is rather 
conjectural than convincing, we cannot 
omit to notice. It is said, that while 
O'Connell was conducting his great 
enterprize to success, he adopted a con- 
trivance for overcoming the reluctance 
of a timid or inert gentry, by which he 
effectually prevailed ; and by which,while 
he procured recruits among the Catho- 
lics, he rendered statesmen high in repu- 
tation in England, his dependants. His 
plan was to request letters of instruc- 
tions from persons of consequence in 
the Whig party, in which they recom- 
mended that course of agitation which 
the Deliverer thought it most prudent 
to adopt; counselling him to disturb the 
country to the utmost degree compa- 
tible with the show of allegiance to the 
crown, causing embarrassment and un- 
popularity to the Tory government, and 
not affording a sufficient excuse for re- 
sorting to a severity beyond the law. 
If it be true that he received such Jet- 
ters, and exhibited them, it is not rea- 
sonable to believe that he suffered them 
to perish. He never exposed them to 
the injury of his Whig advisers—but 
it is not probable that he did not make 
a good use of them. A time came 
when the liberated Catholics of Ireland, 
with O’Connell at their head, caused 
cabinet after cabinet to disappear—a 
time, when ministers with great bold- 
ness, at the opening of parliamentary 
sessions, denounced the man, whom, 
before the session drew toa close, they 
confessed and obeyed as their master. 
Many an inconsistency may be ex- 
plained, if missives, such as we have 
adverted to, shall ever see the light. 
Oh! it was a wise contrivance—worthy 
of its author—to involve his supporters 
in crime, before he assisted them to 
obtain office—to enable himself to 
dictate their measures, or expose their 
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delinquencies! What forecast—if this 
subtle contrivance has been justly 
ascribed to the Deliverer—what a re- 
putation is his who can afford to let 
doubt and uncertainty rest on his title 
to be praised for it!! 

But why do we give a thought to 
such a forbearance as this. He who 
has called a great nation into being, or 
who has restored an orb, alienated and 
dark, to its place in the moral harmo- 
nies of creation, may well suffer the 
machinery of his marvellous pertfor- 
mance to remain unregarded. Ireland, 
liberated Ireland, is O’Connell’s work. 
He may say to those who ask what are 
his titles to greatness—* look around ;’ 
and he may feel proudly assured that 
they who do, if their admiration be 
worthy of desire, will not start cold 
questions, how these things have come 
to be. Well, therefore, may the Libe- 
rator consent to renounce the reputa- 
tion of small successes. 

As to O'Connell’s intellectual dis- 
tinctions, it has been said that his elo- 
quence was not of that character which 
could ensure to it an enduring reputa- 
tion. We answer—his eloque nee was 
that which the necessities of his condi- 
tion demanded. His language was not 
polished—his topics were few—we are 
not startled into amazement—we are 
not softened—we are not kindled, as we 
read his harangues—but the men to 
whom they were addressed, were moved 
by them to the point to which the agi- 
tator would have them directed. He 
did not desire to raise up in them a 
spirit of enthusiasm, which should pre- 
cipitate theminto danger. He desired 
to make them willing not to fight, but 
to vociferate,—to render themselves 
formidable by acts compatible with a 
care of their personal safety—to enact 
the tyrant multitude—not to defy the 
violence of armed authority. Are his 
speeches calculated to effect objects like 
these? We boldly submit them to the 
examination of the severest critic, and 
have no hesitation to pronounce that 
the strains of Pindar or Tyrtceus were 
not better adapted to enflame the mar- 
tial ardour, in which heroes of old time 
held their lives cheap when they could 
purchase honor by casting them aw ay, 
than were the harangues “of the Libe- 
rator, to spread and stimulate the spirit 
which was manifested in the acts by 
which those who were his most faithful 
supporters made themselves dreaded in 
Ireland. 

He has been accused of over-care- 
falness for - personal safety—of utter 
Vou. 
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disregard for truth—of a contemptuous 
indifference to the usages and the de- 
mands of civilized society. We think 
very lightly of such accusations. As 
to the caution of the Liberator, it is 
enough for us to look round on his 
finished work, to remember the impor- 
tance of his single life, in order to feel 
thattherebuke with which the illustrious 
leader of armies in ancient Greece, re- 
proved the petulant forwardness of the 
inexperienced youth who boasted of his 
wanton exposures to danger ;—“ And I 
should feel shame were I to stand 
where a missile from the enemy’s cata- 
pult could reach me.” Such might be 
O’Connell’s reply to the rash inculpa- 
tion of those who charged him with 
want of cours ie. 

But why, the superficial used to cry 
out—why should a man who would not 
defend his words, cast railing asper- 
sions upon individuals who had offered 
to him no offence? Our answer is, be- 
cause invective was the weapon with 
which the Liberator fought. If it were 
his desire to separate between the pri- 
vileged classes, as they were called, and 
the poor whom they oppressed—if it 
were his desire to bre ik the charm of 
that fatal influence by which the peo- 
ple were held fettere ‘d and inactive— 
what means could be devised more suit- 
able and more safe, than harangues 
which should heap ridicule and scorn 
on the heads to be humbled. It must 
have been a delight to the multitude to 
his shafts launched at those whom 
they had been habituated to look upon 
with reverence, if not with love; and 
when the thought of the lordly pro- 
prietors of the soil had become insepa- 
rably associated with some image of 
contempt or abhorrence, respect for 
their station speedily died away, and 
legitimate rebellion against their au- 
thority was easily conducted to vic- 
tory. 

As to the charges which have been 
hazarded against the Liberator,accusing 
him of falsehood and perjury—we do 
not condescend to question the grounds 
upon which they have been rested. 
We would ask of the caviller-—how 
was Ireland to be liberated—could the 
ends of our great champion have been 
attained—if his means were what reli- 
gious enthusiasts would pronounce 


see 


just, or what the Quixottes of sentiment 


and principle would account honour- 

able? Here are the questions by 

which actions should be tested. We 

admit, that, if the deliverance of Ire- 

land could have: been effected without 
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perjury, and fraud, and violence, and 
defamation,—to have employed these 
means of extorting success, would have 
tarnished the cause in the furtherance 
of which they were exercised. But if 
O’Connell had to choose between the 
means of which he availed himself, and 
the destructive and uncertain experi- 
ment of civil war--he is to be com- 
mended, for having, in his own person, 
incurred all that the fastidious would 
condemn, that he might, by bis indivi- 
dual exertion and endurance, liberate 
his beloved country. 

Such is our reply to the petty and 
puerile cavils by which the envious and 
the defeated would detract from the 
Liberator’s reputation. We have but 
one observation more to add,—but one 
more challenve to offer. We ask— 
has the Liberator, since the day of Ire- 
land's deliverance, performed a single 
act inconsistent with his professions 
while labouring to achieve Ireland’s in- 
dependence? He declared himself 
the champion of religious toleration— 
has he placed upon our statute book a 
single enactment by which freedom of 
conscience is fettered? Not one.—lIf 
the indignation of «a restored and a re- 
generated people, regarding the fabric 
and the form of Protestant worslip, as 
memorials of a hateful dominion, has 
sternly pronounced that they must be 
abolished—if the fanatics who braved 
that generous frenzy of patriotism and 
religious zeal, have fallen or fed before 
it—these were results which it was na- 
tural to expect—they were results, 
which legislation should neither contem- 
plate nor correct —and we may proudly 
say, that while the worship which Eng- 
Jand intruded upon us has disappeared 
with the intruder, its expulsion was the 
effect of popular determination alone ; 
it does not occupy one page or one line 
of our statutes. We put another ques- 
tion, and propose it with equal bold- 
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ness, With the laudable exception of 
the act by which the property of ab- 
sentees became confiscated—is there 
in our legal code, a single enactment 
of which the late Anglican proprietors 
could complain? There is not one. 
The question of property, like that of 
religion, was settled between the right- 
ful inheritors of the land, and the de- 
scendants of those by whom their pro- 
genitors were despoiled. The soil 1s 
free from the reproach of foreign do- 
mination. The children of the usurp- 
ers have withdrawn—but the Liberator 
muy defy them to point out even one 
enactment, against the principle of 
which they could with justice expostu- 
late. No.—He did not arm them with 
power to oppress their vassals. He 
would not lead the patriot soldiery of 
the land to buckler them in their ex- 
tortions—he would not suffer their 
complaints of midnight outrage and in- 
timidation to have an effect in altering 
the character of our free laws.—He ex- 
tended to all equal protection—those, 
who did not think it adequate, were at 
liberty to depart, and seek elsewhere, 
a more desirable location. We give 
thanks that they have departed. Irish 
estates have been recovered at prices 
like those at which they had in former 
days been lost—possessors, whose an- 
cestors had purchased broad lands for 
sums which supplied to the rightful 
owner the means of escape, surrendered 
their acquisitions on similar terms. 
These things may furnish topics for the 
romances of future days, but our sta- 
tute book shall set forth no records of 
intolerance or injustice to defile the 
virgin purity of the national resusci- 
tation, 

All this we owe to the Liberator.— 
May the constitution he has given us 
be of eternal duration, and ever remain 
a memorial of his exalted virtues. 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNWRITTEN EPISTLE. 


You ask me, why we do not follow up 
our successes by effecting the separa- 
tion of this country from England? I 
answer you—it is not yet the time. 
You would not have proposed the 
uestion, had you known the character 
of Daniel O’Connell. There never, 
perhaps, lived a man, whose proceed- 
ings are more deliberate than his—al- 
though, perhaps, there never lived a 
man, who, to the superficial, has ap- 
peared more purely the creature of 


his impulses. It is not yet the time to 
repeal the union. We have, it is true, 
despoiled the English Church of its 
possessions, and reversed the picture of 
what used to be called Protestant 
Ascendancy. We have possessed our- 
selves of the representation of the 
country—the dozen of members whom 
the dejected Protestants send to Paur- 
liament being purely on sufferunce, and 
acting under a salutary conviction that 
they will be released from their legis- 
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lative labours if they at any time are 
found to canse us embarrassment. Why 
then, 1 think I hear you ask—why is 


not Ireland independent? Listen~— 
most unreflecting of isterrogators— 


while I instruct you. 

In the first place, you should be 
taught, that, to no little extent, your 
question arises out of a false assu:np- 
tion. Lreland isindependent. At this 
moment she is as the Tartar in the 
clasp of her ostentatious associate 
England retains her company, by being, 
whatever may bethename under which 
she disguises the thraldom, her servant 
and captive. Power—p.tronage—le- 
gislution—are all at our guidance. 
British dominion, like the Church of 
Sardis, “ has the name of being alive ; 
and it is dead.” It is true that we may 
obtain yet further advantages. The 
Saxon proprietor still g rathers in the 
fiuits of our native soil. Why have 
we not disposed of his claims as we 
have settled those of his heretical wi- 
nisters and teachers? Rely upon it, 
we leave him in his uncomfortable oc- 
cupaney for good reasons. Assure 
your charitable heart that his condition 
is not such as to provoke envy. He 
lives in disquiet—he eats the bread of 
tribulation, and, harassed and_perse- 
cuted as he is, the impression never 
can fade from his mind—the cloud 
never passes away from his spirits— 
adinonishing him that his possessions 
are not less precarious than they are 
troubled and unsatisfactory. But—for 
how long shall he gather in that which 
he has not sown? Hear the answer— 

The Saxons in freland shall occupy, 
until the day has come when the 
Saxons of England are rendered iuca- 
pable of defending them. Until then, 
we shall allow the name of the Union 
to endure, taking good care, however, 
that, in the meantime, the real inde- 
pendence of our country is effectually 
asserted. It is not desirable that we 
should have to sustain a war against 
England, in her power ;—and war we 
should now provoke, were we to at- 
tempt an instant separation. Our course 
of policy is clear. We must contrive 
to have our people ordered and orga- 
nised—we must find reasons and means 
for augmenting our police force and 
training it in the discipline which 
shall make it an army. We must con- 
tinue to insinuate, discreetly, into Eug- 
land, accomplished and well- -provided 
missionaries, who, in various depart- 
ments, lay and ecclesiastical, shall pro- 
mote a spirit of disunion as regards Bri- 
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tish interests, and, where it is practi- 
cable, shall render disaffection perma- 
nent, by inoculating it with a venera- 
tion for the Catholic Church. When 
these works have been well done, our 
course at this side of the channel will 
be smooth, because the embarrassments 
which are felt at the other will leave us 
free from risk, and let, and molesta- 
tion. 

How inexplicable are the ways of an 
overruling Providence! To think that 
institutions which were founded for the 
conversion of England three centuries 
since, should, only now, be bearing fruit! 
Oh blessed marty rs and confessors, you 
whose souls are yet under the altar— 
Martin, and Allen, and all who were 
associated in your labours—ye who 
cry out “ How long, oh God, holy and 
true! Dost thou not judge and revenge 
our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?” soon your ery will cease—soon 
your prayers will have become effectual 
how soon, shall we invoke 
your powerful advocacy in heaven,- 
when the system you contrived shall 
be found to have ‘attained its object ; 
and the schools, in which, after long 
lapse of time, and through many vicis- 
situdes, your wisdom has been heard 
speaking great things which are at 
length regarded, have had the glory 
of effecting Ireland’s deliverance from 
slavery, and England’s conversion to 
the truth! Pardon, my friend, this 
rash rhapsody. I often lose my self. 
posse ssion when I conte mpl: ate that 
iniracle and mystery, who was furnished 
forth in our seminaries for the struggle 
in which he has been victorious. 

Without a pupil of character and 
disposition such as O’Connell, the 
wisdom of St. Omer and Doway 
might have remained a dead letter— 
without a training such as he received 
in our schools, O’Connel] would have 
perished in the contest of 1798, or 
would have been, were he living, 
at this hour a lawyer of competent 
income and moderate reputation. He 
came to us with the prone bias of an 
Irish farmer’s son; we raised him to 
the stature of a man, and gave hima 
port erect, by possessing him with an 
immitigable hatred of Protestantism 
and England, Secured by this spirit 
of animosity, we suffered him to return 
to his country without a fear. Natu- 
rally, he would have courted men in 
power, and vented the asperity of his 
nature in rudeness tuwards the multi- 
tude. Under the intluerce of thut 
holy antipathy which our instructions 
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imparted to his feelings, he courted the 
people and the priests of his church ; 
and, wheneverit was wise so to do, made 
manifest to the objects of his hatred, 

the scorn in which he regarded them. 
His natural timidity protected him 
through the trials of the close of the 
last and commencement of the present 
century ; and, by the time at which it 
was safe to engage openly in the work 
for which he was designed, circum- 
spection had become confirmed into a 
habit ; and in the most tempestuous of 
his harangues, he could so observe 
times and seasons as to be always suf- 
ficiently guarded. 

Henceforth it may be said, culture 
superseded nature—the acquired took 
the place of the instinctive sentiments 
and feelings. This is a truth pregnant 
with great consequences,—one of which 
you shoul 1 never lose sight —let your 
pupils have the full benefit of it. It 
is a fact, that, were it not for the prin- 
ciples which had been implanted in 
the youthful heart of O’Connell, he 
never could have endured the obloquy 
which was visited on the exertions and 
devices of his maturer years, in a gene- 
ration incapable of unders tanding how 
his stratagems were justified. When 
men called him perjurer, prevaricator, 
deceiver—when they condemned him 
as one who oppressed, and wronged, 
and plundered the destitute—it is a 
truth, known to his familiar friends, 
that their censures and their scorn se- 
verely shook him—that he has been at 
times about to abandon a line of con- 
duct which, it would be ruinonsly in- 
expedient to explain and justify ; and 
that nothing but the power of maxims 
inculcated upon him in early years, 
could have sustained him against the 
mortifications to which duty often 
made him subject. Bear this truth 
well in mind. Had not O’Connell 
been early trained up in a belief that 
engagements to the church are to have 
priority of all others; and to render 
all which clash with them of none 
effect or obligation—had he not been 
taught to understand that there are 
cases, (and what they are,) in which it 
is permitted, in our holy religion, to 
profit by the practice of equivocation— 
had he not thus been able to quiet his 
conscience and become restored to his 


own esteem, when, in the seclusion of 


his oratory or closed chamber, he com- 
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pared conduct which the world pro- 
nounced flagitious, with the maxims 
which taught him that it was hallowed 
by the end it was to attain, and the 
spirit of devotion in which it was un- 
dertaken, O’Connell would have shrank 
from his post, and Catholic Ireland 
would have mourned still its degrada- 
tion. As it was, the eonsciousness 
that he had provoked abhorrence 
which he was precluded from the 
power of removing by a plain state- 
ment of his principles, only rendered 
him a more useful instrument of the 
church, imparting more bitterness to 
his invective, more determination to 
his purposes, and releasing him from 
all thought of keeping measure or mo- 
deration with his scornful and incau- 
tious antagonists. 

The results you know. 
had driven the enemy to demand 
peace or truce, he suffered them to 
frame the terms on which he would 
capitulate. O'Connell was not bound 
to instruct them in matters of which 
they could acquire competent know- 
ledge for themselves. He was not 
bound to state the conditions by which 
his promises must of necessity be 
limited. He was not bound to in- 
struct them as to circumstances in 
which the obligation of a promise 
would be vitiated. They entered into 
the treaty at their own peril, on their 
own responsibility—and the elevé of 
Douay and St. Omer outwitted them. 

And he will circumvent them again. 
He knows their openness to deception. 
He will not have his knowledge re- 
main unprofitable. Rely upon this— 
you shall soon be able to discern the 
presence and power of Catholicity in the 
political movements of E ngland—you 
shall hear how one set of men look to 
its tranquillizing influence for repose ; 
and how another employ its restless 
impulses to promote agitation and dis- 
order; you shall then soon hear that 
this fair land has been delivered; and 
when you read of Protestants and 
Saxons expelled from its sainted soil, 
as, after a period of more prolonysed 
but less hateful and oppressive domi- 
nation, Spain cast out the Moor;—in 
that day and hour lift up your heart 
to the founders of the schvol in which 
Daniel O’Connell was instructed, and 
pray them to procure peace and pros- 
perity for Catholic Ireland. 


When he 
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FROM THE **** JOURNAL For 18—, 


Marvellous and unsearchable are the 
ways of Providence, and past finding 
out. Wisdom, however, is, in the end, 
justified of all her children; and the 
judgments of God are fully vindicated. 
Justice has at last overtaken the most 
unredeemed monster that ever traded 
in sedition and grew great by the in- 
juries he inflicted on his fellow men. 
The demagogue has paid the last 
penalty of his offences. He has trode 
himself the same path of shame and 
death to which his coward practices 
had lured in times past, thousands of 
deceived and miserable victims. He 
has gone to his account—earth is no 
longer cursed by his tread ; and let us 
hope that, as he can no longer deceive 
and destroy, so may he have found 
pardon from the mercy he had so long 
abused and insulted. 

The last act of life is one which 
often furnishes the key to interpret all 
that has gone before. Never, cer- 
tainly, has it fallen to our lot to witness 
a departure more thoroughly explana- 
tory of the foregone conclusion, than 
that which, yesterday, at once humbled 
and assured us. ‘Two principles were 
strikingly exhibited—a dread of death 
more servile and shivering than ever 
we had seen exhibited before; and 
with this, a passion, almost equally 
strong, for popular approbation. We 
really question whether the fingers of 
the executioner, as they were busy in 
adjusting the rope round his throat, 
(although his knees tottered and the 
muscles of his face worked as if under 
the influence of electricity,) shocked 
him more sensibly, than the shouts 
and hisses of the immeuse multitude, 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


Tere is no species of literary com- 
position which is so well rewarded by 
the booksellers and the public as the 
writing of works of fiction. Yet, cer- 
tainly there is no department of litera- 
ture in which the average merit of 
what is produced is so low. To glance 
over a few pages of the trash which 
is constantly issuing from the press to 
the circulating libraries, is quite suffi- 
cient to make one wonder where the 
generality of novels can find gratuitous 
readers, not to say purchasers. And 


* Snarleyyow or the Dog Fiend. By the author of “ Peter Simple.” 3 vols. 
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whose enthusiasm for the idol of 
former years had become changed 
into scorn and execration. What an 
end for a demagogue! Buta few short 
months since, and he could have led 
his millions to assault and overturn 
the British throne and power ; and yes- 
terday, in the sight of countless multi- 
tudes, and amidst the unambiguous 
voices of their execration, he yielded 
up his forfeit life by the hands of the 
executioner, 

How instructive and how wonderful, 
that the craft and prudence which 
guided him safely in his youth should 
in his old age have deserted him! that 
he should have confined himself in the 
intercourse he held with treasonable 
societies to mere professional advice, in 
the days when the party who consented 
to wear his livery were in power, and 
when, consequently, his indiscretion 
would have been comparatively harm- 
less! and that, when his slaves had 
been cast aside by the indignation of 
the British people, the petulence of his 
mortification should have betrayed him 
into the error which, during all the 
difficulties of his previous life, he had 
avoided! that he should have made 
treason his toy when he was young ; 
and when he was old should have be- 
come its victin! But—justice has 
overtaken him—may he have found 
mercy also. 

It is unnecessary to observe that 
none of the preceding sketches con- 
vey our sentimeits—the reader who 
cares to learn them will have the 
goodness to wait and read the Maga- 
zine for October. 


'T’S SNARLEYYOW.* 


yet the rapidity with which three vo- 
lumes follow three volumes proves 
that the issuing of such trash is by no 
meuus an unprofitable speculation. 
We are not about to enquire into the 
cause of this anomaly ; whether we 
are to refer it to a depravation of the 
public taste or to the viciousness of 
the medium that is interposed between 
an author and the public, or whether 
we are to believe that the demand for 
works of fiction, on the part of the 
public, is so great as to outrun the 
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possibility of an adequate supply of 
good materials—as young ladies and 
idle young gentlemen must read 
novels, and a good novel is not be had 
every day, it follows as a necessary 
consequence that they must read bad, 
and the publishers and circulating 
libraries, whose duty, or what in book- 
selling is the same thing, whose in- 
terest it is to cater for the tastes of the 
aforesaid young ladics and gentlemen, 
must give a handsome price to the 
writers of trash. It may be that the 
public appetite for fiction is too vora- 
cious to be nice. ‘The glutton and the 
epicure are in some respecis incousis- 
tent characters. Horace himself has 
remarked the difference, 


Patinas ceenabat omasi 
Vilis et againe tribus ursis quod satis esset. 


The man whose inordinate appetite 
crams his stomach with a load of eat- 
must often be content that his 
meal should not be on dainties ; and 
the novel-reading portion of the public, 
whose stomach must digest a three- 
volume meal every fortuight, must 
often expect to be obliged to put up 
with second-rate fare. 

We are more inclined to attribute 
the low character of the fashionable 
novels to this cause, than to the belief 
that those who read this class of com- 
position caunot distinguish between 
the maudlin folly that fills their pages, 
aud what fiction ought to be. The 
first supposition is certainly more com- 
plimentary to novel readers, than the 
second. Besides, we think it will be 
found that when a novelist of real 
power takes up his pen, there is no 
backwardness in recognising his supe= 
riority ; it is, generally speaking, 
abundantly acknowledged both by the 
publishers and the public. Hence we 
think it is but fair to conclude that 
it is only in the absence of better 
aliment that novel readers are so often 
seen fain to fill their be lly with lLusks, 
which it would be indeed to suppose 


able s 


them swine, to imagine them 
froin choice. 
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Among the novelists of the day, to 
the just appreciation of whose works 
we refer to disprove the hypothesis of 
a depravation of public taste, the au- 
thor of Peter Simple occupies a distin- 
guished place. Unquestiouably the 
first in their peculiar line, his stories of 
the sea, while they exhibit perhaps 
the most faithful portraiture of the 
manners and feelings of those “ whose 
business is in great waters,” are mark- 
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ed by a quaintness of humour, and at 
the same time a correctness of feeling 
that make them. altogether as delight- 
ful volumes as one might wish to read 
on a summer's day. It is quite true 
that Captain Marryat has not altoge- 
ther escaped the snare which success- 
ful authorship brings with it, the temp- 
tation to write too fast. But there is 
a graphic ease and fidelity in his 
sketches which seem in some measure 
to account for the quick succession in 
which they are thrown off. And if 
his tales have many of the faults they 
have also many of the charms which 
are incident to rapidity of composi- 
tion. 

The last of the publications of this 
writer has appeared under thie singular 
title of “Snarleyyow, or the Dog 
Fiend.” Of this most entertaining 
work we propose to give our readers 
sulme account. 

The scene of the novel is laid under 
the reign of the great and good king 
William. We are introduced to the 
chief personages on board his Majes- 
ty’s cutter, Yungfrau, a small sloop 
commanded by Lieutenant Vansley- 
perken, and employed in the duty “ of 
intercepting the smuggling from Frome, 
that was carried on much to the detri- 
ment of English manufacturers of cer- 
tain articles, then denominated ala- 
modes und lutestrings.” Occasionally, 
however, the Yungtrau was despatched 
on more important service, to bear 
despatches from the English govern- 
ment to the Hague. The intermixture 
of Dutch and English sailors on board 
our fleets at that period forms an ad- 
mirable subject of amusing portraiture, 
and the intrigues which were then car- 
rying on by the devoted adherents of 
the exiled monarch, for his restoration, 
offer an opportunity of introducing 
scenes of deeper interest, which Cap- 
tain Marryat has not neglected to im- 
prove. 

Snarleyyow, from whom the novel 
takes its name, was the dog of Lieu- 
tenant Vanslyperken, and shared the 
lot of his master in being most cordi- 
ally detested by every one on board. 
Indeed both master and dog appeared 
richly to deserve the hatred that was 
felt towards them. ‘The character of 
the dog is thus described :— 

«This was one of the ugliest and 
most ill-conditioned curs which had ever 
been produced ;—ugly in colour; for he 
was of a dirty yellow, like the paint 
served out to decorate our men-of-war by 
his majesty’s dockyards ;—ugly in face; for 
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he had one wall-eye, and was so far under- 
jawed as to prove that a bull-dog had 
had something to do with his creation ;— 
ugly in shape; for, although larger than 
a pointer, and strongly built, he was 
coarse and shambling in his make, with 
his forelegs bowed out. His ears and 
tail had never been docked, which was a 
pity, as the more you curtailed his pro- 
portions the better looking the cur would 
have been. But his ears, although not 
cut, were torn to ribbons by the various 
encounters with dogs on shore, arising 
from the acidity of his temper. His tail 
had lost its hair from an_ inveterate 
mange, and reminded you of the same 
appendage to a rat. Many parts of his 
body were bared from the same disease. 
He carried his head and tail low, and had 
a villanous sour look. To the eye of a 
casual observer, there was not one re- 
deeming quality that would warrant his 
keep; to those who knew him well, 
there were a thousand reasons why he 
should be hanged. He followed his 
master with the greatest precision and 
exactitude, walking aft as he walked aft, 
and walking forward with the same regu- 
lar motion, turning when his master 
turned, and moreover, turning in the 
same direction; and, like his master, he 
appeared to be not a little nipped with 
the cold, and, as well as he, in a state of 
profound meditation. The name of this 
uncouth animal was very appropriate to 
his appearance, wnd ‘to his temper. It 
was Snuarleyyow.” 


His master did not far exceed him 
in amiability. He had been appointed 
to the command of his vessel through 
some Dutch interest with King Wil- 


liam; and at atime when the rales of 


the service gave every facility to com- 
manders to act the tyrant and the 
cheat, he availed himself to the ut- 
most, of all opportunities of his posi- 
tion. 


« Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s character 
may be summed up in the three vices of 
avarice, cowardice, and cruelty, A miser 
in the extreme, he had saved up much 
money by his having had the command of 
a vessel for so many yeare, during which 
he had defrauded and pilfered both trom 
the men and the government. Friends 
and connexions he had none on this side 
of the water, and, when on shore, he 
had lived in a state of abject misery, 
although he had the means of comfort- 
able support. He was now fifty-five 
years of age.” 


Such are the unpromising personages 
whose history the author has woven 





into a tale of the most captivating 
interest. 

One thing remains a mystery 
throughout the voiume ;—when and 
how Mr. Vanslyperken had picked up 
his favourite. The account which had 
been traditionally received by the su- 
perstitious sailors is too good to omit. 
Snarleyyow desperately plagued the 
crew by his ungainly tempers; but they 
looked on the animal with a species of 
awe which prevented them from des- 
troying him. 


“ The fact was, that, although every 
one of the sailors wished the dog was 
overboard, there was not one who wish- 
ed to commit the deed, not on account 
of the fear of its being discovered who 
was the party by Mr. Vanslyperken, but 
because there was a great deal of super- 
stition among them. It was considered 
unlucky to throw any dog or animal 
overboard; but the strange stories told 
about the way in which Snarleyyow first 
made his appearance in the vessel, added 
to the peculiarly diabolical temper of the 
animal, had often been the theme of 
midnight conversation, and many of 
them were convinced that it was an imp 
of Satan lent to Vanslyperken, and that, 
to injure or to attempt to destroy it 
would infallibly be tollowed up with ter- 
rible consequences to the party, if not to 
the vessel and all the crew.” 

In one of their consultations upon 
the subject, Bill Spurey gave the fol- 
lowing account of the first appearance 
of the “ dog fiend :"— 


«¢ Well,’ replied Bill Spurey, * you 
shall have it just as I got it word for 
word, as near as I can recollect. You 
know I wasn't in the craft when the 
thing came on board, but Joe Geary was; 
and it was one night when we were 
boozing over a stiff glass at the new shop 
there, the Orange Boven, as they call it, 
at the Pint of Portsmouth; and so you 
see, falling in with him, I wished to 
learn something about my new skipper, 
and what sort of a chap | should have to 
deal with. When I learnt all about Aim, 
I'd half-a-dozen minds to shove off again, 
but then I was adrift, and so I thought 
better of it. It won't do to be nice in 
peace times you know, my lads, when 
all the big ships are rotting in Southamp- 
ton and Cinque Port muds. Well, then, 
what he told me I recollect as well—ay, 
every word of it—as if he had whispered 
it into my ear but this minute. It was a 
blustering night, with a dirty southwester, 
and the chafing of the harbour waves was 
thrown up in foams, which the winds 
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swept up the street, they chasing one 
another as if they were boys at play. It 
was about two bells in the middle watch, 
and after our fifth glass, that Joe Geary 
said as this: 

«<< It was one dark winter’s night when 
we were off the Texel, blowing terribly, 
with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under sterm canvass, and fighting with 
the elements for every inch of ground, a 
hand in the chains, for we had nothing 
but the lead to trust to, and the vessel 
so flogged by the waves, that he was 
lashed to the rigging, that he might not 
be washed away; all of a sudden the 
wind came with a blast loud enough for 
the last trump, and the waves roared till 
they were hoarser than ever; away went 
the vessel’s mast, although there was no 
more canvass on it than a jib pocket 
handkerchief, and the craft roll 





tossed in the deep troughs, for all the 
world like a wicked man dying in despair; 
and then she was a wreck, with nothing 
to help us but God Almighty, fast borne 
down upon the sands which the waters 
had disturbed, and were dashing about 
until they themselves were weary of the 
load ; and all the seamen cried unto the 
Lord, as well they might. 

« © Now, they say, that he did not ery 
as they did, like men and Christians, to 
Him who made them and the waters 
which surrounded and threatened them; 
for death was then in all his glory, and 
the foaming crests of the waves were as 
plumes of feathers to his skeleton head 
beneath them; but he cried like a child, 
and swore terribly as well as cried, ti 
log about his m«¢ ney, his dear money, ant 





ilk- 
1 
not caring about his more pre cious soul, 
«é¢ And the cutter was borne down, 
every wave pushing her with giant force 
nearer and nearer to destruction, when 
the man at the chains shrieked out. 
* Mark three, and the Lord have mercy 
on our souls!’ and all the crew, wl 
they heard this, cried out 
y But still they thought 
that their time was come, for the break 
ing waves were under their lee, and the 
vellow waters told them that, in a few 
minutes, the vessel, and all who were on 


board, would be shivered in fragments ; 





i 
‘ Lord, save 
us, or we perish.’ 


and some wept and some prayed as they 
clung to the bulwarks of the unguided 
vessel, and others in a few minutes 
thoucht over their whole life, and waited 
for death in silence. But he, he did all; 
he cried, and he prayed, and be swore, 
and he was silent, and at last he became 
furious and frantic; and when the men 
said again and again, ‘ the Lord save us! 
he roared out at last, ‘will the devil 
help us, tor— In a moment, before 
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these first words were out of his mouth, 
there was a flash of lightning, that ap- 
peared to strike the vessel, but it harmed 
her not, neither did any thunder follow 
the flash ; but a ball of blue flame pitch- 
ed upon the knight heads, and then came 
bounding and dancing aft to the taffrail, 
where he stood alone, for the men had 
left him to blaspheme by himself. Some 
say he was heard to speak, as if in con- 
versation, but no one knows what passed, 
Be it as it may, on a sudden he walked 
forward as brave as could be, and was 
followed by this creature, who carried 
his head and tail slouching, as he does 
now, 

«“¢ And the dog looked up and gave 
one deep bark, and as soon as he had 
barked the wind appeared to lull; he 
barked again twice, and there was a dead 
calm; he barked again thrice, and the 
seas went down; and ke patted the dog 
on the head, and the animal then bayed 
loud for a minute or two, and then, to 
the astonishment and fear of all, instead 
of the vessel being within a cable’s length 
of the Texel sands in a heavy gale, and 
without hope, the Foreland lights were 
but two miles on our beam, with a clear 
sky and smooth water.’ 

« The s 


there wi 


aman finished his legend, and 
a dead silence for a minute or 





two, broken first by Jasen, who in a low 
voice said, ‘ then te tog is not a tog. 

A great deal of humorous incident 
is made to hang upon this superstition 
of the crew. Notwithstanding their 
fears they made several attempts upon 
the charmed life of Snarleyyow ; but 
it so happens that invariably while the 
perpetrators of these attempts enter- 
tain not the 


having made 


>” 


slightest doubt of their 
away with the poor ani- 
mal, by some almost miraculous chance 
he escapes from their murderous hands, 
and generally anticipates their return 





» the vessel. Upon one oceasion 


t 
they tied him up in a bag, and plunged 
him at night over the edge of a eanal. 
lt so happens, however, that the bag 
fell not into the water, but on a boat 
which had lain eoncealed under the 


bank ; and Snarleyyow being released 


from his cotfinement, trotted back to 
the vessel, to add to the superstitious 
awe with which he was regarded by 
his supernatural appearance. The 
sailors who threw him into the canal 
nost positively averred to the fact of 
is having sunk him in a bag to which 
very heavy weights were attached, in 
the deepest part of 
there he was, as hard, as snarling, and 
malicious as ever. What other in- 
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ference could be drawn by sailors, but 
in the words of Jonson, that “the tog 
was no tog at all.” 

These escapes, which make up a 
great deal of the humorous portion of 
the book, are so dexterously managed, 
that they never strike the reader with 
an appearance of improbability. We 
are led on by perfectly natural steps 
from one extr: aordin: ary escape of 
Snarleyyow to another—very fre- 
quently, of course, the very awe in 
which the attempt upon the mysterious 
animal’s life was made contributes to 
the completeness of the deception, 
until we cease to wonder that the crew 
of the Yungfrau regarded as something 
“more than a tog,” a dog of whose 
deaths, by killing, drowning, and 
poison, nay, of whose burial they had 
had indisputable proof, times sufficient 
in number to assure them of the death 
of nine cats, even were each of them 
gifted with the number of lives that 
common consent, the most irretragable 
of all evidence, assigns to the members 
of the feline family. 

But there was another person on 
board, who was regarded by the Lieu- 
tenant pretty much as Snarle »yyow was 
regarded by the crew. This ‘was the 
servant of Mr. Vanslyperken, Small- 
bones by name, against whom the 
amiable commander had contracted an 
insuperable aversion. He several times 
attempted his murder by authority, but 


finding that his barbarous treatment of 


this young man was very near pro- 
voking a mutiny among the crew, he 
was obliged to make the attempt to 
get rid of him in secret. Now it so 
happe ns, that the attempts of the com- 
mander to make away with Smallbones 
are just as numerous and unsuccessful 
as those of his crew to dispatch Snar- 
leyyow, until Mr. Vanslyperken be- 
came as firmly convinced of the super- 
natural character of his attendant, as 
the crew are of that of the dog. 

By any process short of extracting 
the entire, it would be impossible to 
convey to our readers an idea of the 
tact with which this double plot is 
managed by the author. Of course 
the attempt of the cowardly Licu- 
tenant upon the life of his unhappy 

ervant, presents a om opportunity for the 
lebseduclion of scenes of aluost fearful 
interest. Several of these are exceed- 
ingly well managed. His first attempt 
is thus described. Our readers will 
understand that it afterwards turned 
out to have been an unsuccessful one. 
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The lieutenant was on deck on the 
night of a day when the painters had 
been occupied in painting the stern of 
the vessel, 


« He looked over the stern, there was 
the stage still hanging where the painters 
had been standing or sitting, and, what 
was too bad, there was a pot of paint, 
with the brush in it, half full of rain- 
water, which some negligent person had 
left there. Mr. Vanslyperken turned 
forward to call somebody to take the 
paint below, but the decks were empty, 
and it was growing dark. A sudden 
thought, instigated no doubt by the devil, 
filled the brain of Mr. Vanslyperken. It 
was a glorious, golden opportunity, not 
to be lost. He walked forward, and 
went down into his cabin again, where 
he found Smallbones helping himself to 
biscuit, for the lad was hungry, as well 
he might be; but on this occasion Mr. 
Vanslyperken took no notice. 

«© ¢ Smallbones,’ said he, ‘one of the 
men has left his paint-pot on the stage, 
under the stern, go and bring it immedi- 
ately.’ 

«¢ Yes, sir,’ replied Smallbones, sur- 
prised at the unusually quiet style of his 
master’s address to him, 

«“ Smallbones ran up the ladder, went 
aft, and slid down by the rope which held 
the plank used as a stage by the painters. 
Mr. Vanslyperken seized his carving- 
knife, and following softly on deck, went 
aft. He took a burried look forward— 
there was no one ondeck. fora mo- 
ment, he hesitated at the crime; he ob- 
served the starboard rope shake, for 
Smallbones was just about to shin up 
again. The devil prevailed. Mr. Vansly- 
perken sawed heonsh the rope, heard 
the splash of the lad in the water, and, 
frightened at his own guilt, ran down 
below, and gained his cabin. There he 
seated himself, trembling like an aspen 
leaf. It was the first time that he had 
been a murderer. He was pale as ashe 3. 
He felt sick, aud he staggered to his cup- 
board, poured out a tumbler of scheedam, 
and drank it off at adraught. This re- 
covered him, and he again felt brave. 
He returned on deck, and ordered his 
boat to be manned, which was presently 
done. Mr, Vanslyperken would have 
given the world to have gone aft, and to 
have looked over the stern, but he dared 
not; so, pushing the men into the boat, 
he slipped in, and was pulled on shore, 
Without giving any directions to the men 
he stepped out, and felt a relief when he 
found himself on terra firma. He walked 
away as fast as he could—he felt that he 
could not walk fast enough—he was 
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anxious to arrive at his mother’s. The 
rain fell fast, but he thought uot of his 
umbrella, it remained under his arm, and 
Mr. Vanslyperken, as if he were chased 
by a fiend, pushed on through the fog 
and rain; he wanted to meet a congenial 
soul, one who would encourage, console 
him, ridicule his fears, and applaud the 
deed which he would just then have 
given the world to have recalled.” 


After an hour spent in all the horror 
“that appal the murderer's soul,” Mr. 
Vanslyperken retired to his cabin, 
and had the precaution to summon 
Smallbones to bring lights aft. The 
word was passed along the lower deck, 
and Vauslyperken sat in the dark, ex- 
pecting the report that Suallbones 
could not be fuund, 


«A light is coming aft, and Vansly- 
perken is waiting the anticipated report. 
It is a solitary purser’s dip, as they are 
termed at sea, emitting but feeble rays, 
and Vanslyperken’s eyes are directed to 
the door of the cabin to see who carries 
it. To his horror, his dismay, it is 
brought in by the drowned Smaiibones, 
who, with a cadaverous, and as he sup- 
poses, unearthly face and vacant look, 
drawls out, ‘It’s a-blowed out twice, 
sir, with the wind.'” 


These, however, were extra-official 
attempts upon the life of the unfortu- 
nate Smallbones. The worthy com- 
mander did not hesitate to avail hiin- 
self of all the opportunities which his 
despotic power afforded him of com- 
iitting murder under the pretence of 
discipline. Among other punishments 
which his malive prompted him to in- 
flict upon the poor creature, he had 
uctualiy some idea of subjecting him 
to a “keelhauling.” ‘The word has 


passed into common use, and many of 


our readers who use the term keel- 


hauling without any definite notion of 


its meaniny, may be curious to learn 
the character of the process to which 
it was origiually applied. 


« This ingenious process, which, how- 
ever, like many other good old customs, 
has fallen into disuse, must be explained 
to the non-nautical reader. It is nothing 
more nor less than sending a poor navi- 
gator on a voyage of discovery under the 
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bottom of the vessel, lowering him down 
over the bows, and with ropes retaining 
him exactly in his position uader the 


kelsom, while he is drawn att by a baul- 
ing line until he makes his appearance at 
the rudder-chains, generally speaking 
quite out of breath, not at the rapidity 
of his motion, but because, when so long 
under the water, be has expended all the 
breath in his body, and is induced to take 
in salt water en lieu. There is much 
merit in this invention ; people are very 
apt to be content with walking the deck 
of a man-of-war, and complain of it as a 
hardship, but when once they have learnt, 
by experience, the difference between 
being comfortable above board, and the 
number of deprivations which they have 
to submit to when under board and over. 
board at the same time, they find that 
there are worse situations than being on 
the deck of a vessel—we say privations 
when under board, for they really are 
very important :—you are ‘deprived of 
the air to breathe, which is not borne 
with patience even by a philosopher, and 
you are obliged to drink salt water instead 
of fresh. In the days of keelhauling, the 
bottoms of vessels were not coppered, 
studded 
with a species of shell-fish which attached 
themselves, called barnacles, and as these 
shells were all open-mouthed and with 
sharp cutting points, those who under- 
went this punishment (for they were 
made by the ropes at each side, fastened 
to their arms, to hug the kelsom of the 
vessel) were cut and scored all over their 
body, as if with so many lancets, gene- 
rally coming up bleeding in every part, 
and with their faces, especially their 
noses, as if they had been gnawed by the 
rats; but this was considered rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise, as the loss 
of blood restored the patient if be was 
not quite drowned, and the consequence 
was, that one out of three, it is said, have 
been known to recover after their sub- 
marine excursion. The Dutch have the 
credit, and we will not attempt to take 
from them their undoubted right, of 
having invented this very agreeable de- 
scription of punishment.”* 


and in consequence were well 


It is hard to believe that some of 
the descriptions which Captain Marryat 
gives of the state of our navy at the 
period of this novel are not exagge- 
rated. The following is his own ac- 


There is something melancholy, yet instructive, in the perusal of such accounts 


ia man’s refinements in cruelty. 


The history of the human race seems to teach the 


lesson, that in man’s nature there is an instinct which prompts him to torment his 


fellows. 
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count of the state of things which 
forins the historical ground-work of his 
sketches— 


“Tu those days, the service was very 
different from what it isnow. The com- 
manders of vessels were also the pursers, 
and could save a great deal of money by 
detrauding the crew; and further, the 
discipline of the service was such as 
would astonish the modern philanthropist ; 
there was no appeal for subordinates, and 


tyranny and oppression, even amounting 
to the destruction of life, were practised 
with impunity. Smollett has given his 
readers some idea of the state of the 


service a tew years after the time of 


which we are now writing, when it was 
infinitely worse, for the system of the 
Dutch, notorious for their cruelty, had 
been grafted upon that of the English; 


the consequence was, a combination of all 
that was revolting to humanity was prac- 


tised without any notice being taken of 


it by the superior powers, provided that 
the commanders of the vessels did their 
duty when called upon, and showed the 
necessary talent and courage.’ 


The deeper interest of the story 
hangs upon the accidental connection 
of Vanslyperken’s history with the 
movements of the Jacobite party. In 
a lonely cavern, on the southern coast 
of the Isle of Wight, a gang of smug- 
glers had fixed in secrecy and security 
their abode, With this gang some dis- 
tinguished adherents of ‘the exiled 
James had united themselves. The 
transition from plotting against the 
king's revenue, to plotting against his 
crown, was an easy one, and in a little 
time the smuggling of the gang be- 
came an object quite subservient to 
the deeper designs of those who had 
made themselves their leaders. The 
passing and repassing of their contra- 
band traders to and from France, af- 
forded obvious facilities of communica- 
tion with the mock court of St. Ger- 
mains, and the desperate fidelity, and 
perfcet organization of the hardy band 
of smugglers, and the secrecy of their 
retreat, rendered their alliance in every 
respect desirable for the opponents of 
the reigning dynasty. 

Tiere was, however, a traitor in the 
band. A smuggler named Philip 
Curnbury gave information of the ex- 
pected landing of a very valuable cargo, 
on condition that half of the prize 
should be the reward of his treachery. 
The information was given to Vansly- 
perken, and the boats of the Yungfrau, 


well manned and armed, were de- 
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spatched to an ambuscade to iutercept 
the smugglers on their return. 
They were disappointed of their 


prize by the ill-timed barking of Snar- 
leyyow, whom the perverse Lieutenant 


had brought with him in his buat. The 
Yungfrau sailed round again to Ports- 
mouth, disa; pointed of ber prize ; but 
the incident led to results quite new 
and strange, and introduces another 
chapter iv the history of Vanslyperken. 


« We must now leave the cutter to re- 
turn to Portsmouth, while we introduce 
to our readers a new and strange associ- 
ation. We stated that the boats had 
been enscenced in a very smali cove at 
the back of the Isie of Wight. Above 
these hung the terrilic cliff of the Black 
Gang Chyne, which, to all appearance, 
was inaccessible. But this was not the 
cuse, or the smugvlers would not have 
resorted there to disembark their cargo. 
At that time, for since that period mach 
of the ciiff has fallen down, and the as- 
pect is much changed, the rocks rose up 
trom the water nearly perpendicularly, 
to the height of fifty or sixty teet. At 
that height there was a flat of about one 
hundred feet square in front of a cave of 
very great depth. The flat, so called in 
contradistinction to the perpendicular 
cliff, descended from the seaward to the 
cave, so that the latter was not to be 
seen either by vessels passing by, or by 
those who might be adventurous enough 
to peep over the ridge above; and frag- 
ments of rocks, dispersed here and there 
on this flat, or platform, induced people 
to imagine that the upper cliff was a 
continuation of the lower. The lower 
cliff, on which this platform in front of 
the cave was situated, was on the eastern 
side as abrupt as on that fronting the sea 
to the southward; but on the western 
side, its height was decreased to about 
fifteen feet, which was surmounted bya 
ladder removed at pleasure. To this 
means of access to the cave there was a 
zigzag path, used only by the smugglers, 
leading from the small cove, and another 
much more tedious, by which they could 
transport their goods to the summit of 
this apparently inaccessible mass of rocks. 
The cave itself was large, and with 
several diverging galleries, most of which 
were dry ; but in one or two there was a 
continual filtering of clear pure water 
through the limestone rock, which was 
collected in pits dug for that purpose on 
the floor below; these pits were always 
full of water, the excess being carried off 
by small open drains which trickled over 
the eastern side of the platform. Some 
attention to comfort had been paid by the 
inhabitants of these caverns, which were 
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portioned off here and there by sail-cloth 
and boards, so as to form separate rooms 
and storehouses. The cookery was car- 
ried on outside at the edge of the plat- 
form nearest the sea, under an immense 
fragment of rock, which lay at the very 
edge ; and by an ingenious arrangement 
of smaller portions of the rock neither 
the flame was to be distinguished, nor 
was the smoke, which was divided and 
made to find its passage through a variety 
of fissures, never in such a volume as to 
be supposed to be anything more than the 
vapours drawn up by the heat of the sun. 

«In this abode there were at least 
thirty people residing, and generally 
speaking, it might be called a convent, 
for it was tenanted by women. Their 
husbands, who brought over the cargoes, 
returning immediately in their boats to 
the opposite shore, for two reasons ; one, 
that their boats could only land in parti- 
cular seasons, and could never remain in 
the cove without risk of being dashed to 
pieces; and the other, that the absence 
of all men prevented suspicion ; the whole 
of the interior smuggling being carried 
on by the other sex, who fearlessly 
showed themselves on eve ry part of the 
island, and purchased their necess ry 
supplies of provisions here and there, 
without exciting any misgivings as to the 
nature of their employment. A few iso- 
lated cottages, not far from the beetling 
brow of the cliff above, were their sup- 
posed abodes; but no one ever troubled 
them with a visit, and if they did, and 
found that they could gain no admittance, 
they imagined that the occupants had 
locked their doors for security, while they 
were busied with their labours in the 
field. Accustomed to climb up the tor- 
tuous path from the cave to the summit, 
the women would, on the darkest night, 
carry up their burdens and deposit them 
in the cottages above, until they had an 
opportunity of delivering their contraband 
articles into the hands of their agents ; 
and this traffic had been carried on for 
many years, Ww ithout the government or 
excise having the slightest suspicion by 
w hi it Means the smuggling Was accom- 
plished. As we before observed, the 
great articles in request, and which were 
now smuggled from France, were ala- 
modes and lutestrings. The attention of 
government had been called to check the 
admission of these goods, but hitherto 
their attempts had not been attended with 
much success. 

« At the grey of the morning after 
the attempt to seize the smugglers had 
been defeated by the instrumentality of 
Snarleyyow, upon the top of the im- 
mense fragment of the rock which we 
have described as lying upon the sea-edge 
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of the platform, was perched a fair, slight- 
made little girl, of about twelve years of 
age. She was simply clad in a short 
worsted petticoat, and bodice of a dark 
colour; her head was bare, and her hair 
fluttered with the breeze ; her small feet, 
notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather, were also naked, and her short 
petticoat discovered her legs half-way up 
to the knee. She stood there, within a 
few inches of the precipice below, care- 
lessly surveying the waves as they dashed 
over the rocks, for she was waiting until 
the light would enable her to see further 
on the horizon. By these who might 
have leaned over the ridge above, as well 
as by those who sailed below, she might 
have been taken, had she been seen to 
move, for some sea-bird reposing after a 
flight, so small was her frame in juxta- 
position with the wildness and majesty 
of nature which surrounded her on every 
side. Accustomed from infancy to her 
mode of life, and this unusual domicile, 
her eye quailed not, nor did her heart 
beat quicker, as she looked down into the 
abyss below, or turned her eyes up to the 
beetling mass of rock which appeared, 
each moment, ready to fall down and 
overwhelm her. She passed her hand 
across her temples to throw back the 
hair which the wind had blown over her 
eyes, and again scanned the distance as 
the sun’s light increased, and the fog 
gradually cleared away.” 


Lilly, our readers will 
anticipate, was a child of gentle 
parents. She was the daughter of Sir 
George Barclay, an = of rank in 
the army of King . James, who with 
Ramsay, another distinguished Scotch- 
man, had taken his lot with the smug- 
gler, to forward the cause of King 
James. Her mother, Lady Barclay, 
was engaged with her daughter in 
watching the Yungfrau slowly disap- 
pearing on the horizon—and expressing 
her determination to send Mary Corbet t 
to Portsmouth to find out the traitor 
who had given the information. 


probably 


“A third party now appeared from the 
cave; although not in canonicals, his 
dress indicated his profession of a priest. 
He approached the mother and daughter 
with, ¢ Peace be with you, ladies” 

«+ You forget, good father, replied the 
elder of the females, ‘my name is Alice— 
nothing more.’ 

*“¢I crave pardon for my forgetting 
who you were. I will be more mindful. 
Well then, Alice—yet that familiar term 
sounds strangely, and my tongue will not 
accustom itself, even were I to remain 
here weeks, instead of but two days—I 
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was about to say, that the affair of last 
night was most untoward. My presence 
is much wished for, and much required, 
at St. Germains. It was unfortunate, 
because it proves that we have traitors 
among us somewhere; but of that, and 
of the whole affair, I will have cognizance 
in a few days.’ 

«¢ And should you discover the party ?’ 

««¢ His doom is sealed.’ 

«¢ You are right.’ 

«¢In so important and so righteous a 
cause, we must not stop at aught neces- 
sary to secure our purpose. But, tell 
me, think you that your husband will 
soon be here again ?’ 

««T should think not to-night, but to- 
morrow or the next he will be off; and 
if we can show the signals of surety he 
will land, if the weather will permit.’ 

«Tis indeed time that I were over. 
Something might now be done.’ 

«¢][ would so too, father; it is a tedi- 
ous time that I have spent here.’ 

«« And most unfitting for you, were it 
not that you laboured in a great cause ; 
but it must soon be decided, and then 
that fair lily shall be transplanted, like a 
wild flower from the rock, and be nur- 
tured in a conservatory.’ 

«Nay, for that the time is hardly 
come. She is better here, as you see 
her, father, than in the chambers of a 
court. For her sake I would still re- 
main; but for my husband’s sake, and 
the perils he encounters, I wish that, one 
way or the other, it were decided,’ 

«« Had there been faith in that Italian, 
it had been so before now,’ replied the 
priest, grinding his teeth and turning 
away.’ 

« But the conversation was closed at 
the appearance of some women who 
came out of the cave. They were vari- 
ously clothed, some coarsely, and others 
with greater pretensions to finery: they 
brought with them the implements for 
cooking, and appeared surprised at the 
fire being already lighted. Among them 
was one about twenty-five years of age, 
and although more faded than she ought 
to have been at that early age, still with 
pretensions to almost extreme beauty. 
She was more gaily dressed than the 
others, and had a careless, easy air about 
her, which suited to her handsome, slight 
figure. It was impossible to see her with- 
out being interested, and desiring to 
know who she was.’ 

“ This person was the Nancy meution- 
ed by Alice in her conversation with 
Lilly. Her original name had been 
Nancy Dawson, but she had married one 
of the smugglers, of the name of Cor- 
bett. Her original profession, previous 
to her marriage, we will not dwell upon ; 
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suffice it to say, that she was the most 
celebrated person of that class in Ports- 
mouth, both for her talent and extreme 
beauty. Had she lived in the days of 
King Charles II, and had he seen her, 
she would have been more renowned than 
ever was Eleanor Gwynne; even as it 
was, she had been celebrated in a song, 
which has not been lost to posterity. 
After a few years of a dissipated life 
Nancy reformed, and became an honest 
woman, and an honest wife. By her 
marriage with the smuggler she had be- 
come one of the fraternity, and had 
taken up her abode in the cave, which 
she was not sorry to do, as she had be- 
come too famous at Portsmouth to remain 
there as a married woman. Still she 
occasionally made her appearance, and to 
a certain degree kept up her old ac- 
quaintances, that sbe might discover 
what was going on—very necessary in- 
formation for the smugglers. She would 
laugh, and joke, and have her repartee as 
usual, but in other points she was truly 
reformed. Her acquaintance was so ge- 
neral, and she was such a favourite, that 
she was of the greatest use to the band, 
and was always sent over to Portsmouth 
when her services were required. It was 
supposed there, for she had reported it, 
that she had retired to the Isle of Wight, 
and lived there with her husband, who 
was a pilot, and that she came over to 
Portsmouth occasionally, to inquire after 
her old friends, and upon business.” 


We may just pause to remark that 
the character of Nancy Corbet is the 
best drawn in the entire book. It is 
sketched apparently without an effort, 
and there is nothing exaggerated in 
the portraiture. Our readers will easily 
understand that it was one which it re- 
quired peculiar tact to manage—with- 
out a departure from that propriety 
with nature—or a still higher propriety 
for the violation of which no verisimi- 
litude can atone. It is high praise to 
say that in this difficult task, Captain 
Marryat has entirely succeeded—and 
some of the most beautiful touches of 
truth and nature with which fiction can 
be adorned, may be found in this quiet 
and unambitious portraiture of Nancy 
Corbet. 


The result of her mission to Ports- 
mouth was, that, through one of the 
suilor’s wives, who had been acciden- 
tally carried out to sea on the night of 
the expedition, she obtained full evi- 
dence against the traitor, and not only 
this, but she picked up such a know- 
ledge of Vanslyperken’s character, as 
might afterwards be turned to account. 
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Cornbury returned to the cave in utter 
ignorance that he had been detected. 
Of course he was seized and put upon 
his trial. The scene of his execution 
is finely tola. The evidence against 
him was pertectly cunclusive. 


«« Bind his eyes, and lead him to the 
western edge,’ said the leader. 

«“¢Philip Cornbury, you have but a 
few minutes tolive. In mercy, you may 
see the holy father, if you wish it.’ 

« ¢ I'm no d——d papist,’ replied Corn- 
bury, in a sulky tone. 

« « Lead him on then.’ 

«“ Cornbury was led to the western 
edge of the flat, where the cliff was most 
high and precipitous, and then made to 
kneel down. 

« « Fitzpatrick,’ said the leader, point- 
ing to the condemned. 

« Fitzpatrick walked up to the kneeling 
man with his loaded pistol, and then the 
others, who had led Cornbury to the edge 
of the cliff, retired. 

“ Fitzpatrick cocked the lock. 

« « Would you like to say, ‘ God have 
mercy on my treacherous sinful sowl,’ or 
anything short and sweet like that?’ said 
Fitzpatrick ; ‘if so, I'll wait a couple of 
seconds more for your convanience, Philip 
Cornbury.’ 

« Cornbury made no reply. Fitzpatrick 
put the pistol to his ear—the ball whizzed 
through his brain—the body half raised 
itself from its knees with a strong muscu- 
lar action, and then toppled over and dis- 
appeared down the side of the precipice. 

‘¢¢It’s to be hoped that the next time 
you lave this world, Master Cornbury, it 
will be in a purtier sort of manner, A 
civil question demands a civil answer any- 
how,’ said Fitzpatrick, coolly rejoining the 
other men,” 

Among other amiable traits in Vans- 
lyperken’s character—he was a for- 
tune-hunter. He had been for some 
time engaged in paying his addresses 
to a rich widow—Vandersloosh at the 
Hague. The Jaconite 'eaders availed 
themselves of this trait in nis charac- 
ter, to draw him into their service. 
His cowardice, not his fidelity to his 
sovereign, put them upon the necessity 
of artifice to enveigle him into taking 
their pay. Nancy Corbet personates 
a rich widow, and throws herself in 
his way—the bait is completely suc- 
cessful—she talks of the great wealth 
she has been ie'* by her deceased hus- 
band. Vansly perken, of course, be- 

comes her most obedient slave.— 
Through her he is induced totaxe over 
letters for the conspirators—a service 
for which he is paid ata most extrava- 
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gant rate. By degrees he is initiated 
into the full guilt of treason, and having 
then furnished ample evidence to his 
paymastersto hang him—he isof course 
obliged togoon, Therich widow dis- 
appears and leaves him in the lurch, 
He is now become a traitor—he is 
taught not only to bear dispatches for 
the rebels but to open those of his own 
government, and communicate their 
contents—a lesson which, by and hy 
he puts in practice against both parties. 
This amiable ge ntleman took the pre- 
caution of opening and copying all 
the Jacobite dispatches, that he might 
he able, if detected, to secure his par- 
don from King William. These ma- 
noeuvres of course leav ean opportunity 
of investing the novel witha great deal 
of historic interest, an op portunity 
which Captain Marryat has abundantly 


improved. 
We have been able to give but a 
very slight sketch of these most amus- 
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ing volumes. Vanslyperken’s wooing 
of the widow Vandersloosh, and the 
ingenious manner in which he is cut out 
in her good graces by Van Spitter, his 
own corporal of marives, form a most 
comical portion of the book. There 
is also a little episodical romance intro- 
duced between Ramsay and the daugh- 
ter of the syndic of Amsterdam, a 
stanch Williamite, at whose house the 
Jacobite had become domesticated in 
the guise of a loyal subject of the great 
and good King; with singular tact, how- 
ever, the propriety of the epic is pre- 
served, and the chief interest is made 
throughout to revolve round Snarley- 
yow and his master. 

And the unity of the story is pre- 
served even to the end—the hanging of 
the two heroes concludes the tale. 
After a series of treacheries, which, 
when separated from the circumstances 
with which the genius of the author 
has invested them, it would be but 
little interesting to record—after hav- 
ing betrayed his own government to 
the rebels, and the rebels to the go- 
vernment—his perfidy and his cowar- 
dice a: last bring the wretched Vans- 
lyperken irto the position of seeing 
the Yungfrau in the hands of Sir Ro- 
bert Barclay, and a Jacobite party, who 
proceed to deal out strict poetic justice 
upon the lieutenant and nis dog. We 
extract the entire chapter which con- 
tains the closing scene. To understand 
it, our readers should be apprised thot 
the last attempt of Vanslyperken on 
the life of Smallbones had been made 
in the shape of throwing him over- 
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board a snuben about the middle of the 
channel, while the cutter was run- 
ning ten knots an hour before the wind. 
One of the smugglers’ boats picked him 
up, and preserved him once more to 
appal his persecutors. Our readers 
will suppose the Yungfrau in possession 
of Sir Robert Barclay, and the Jacobite 
conspirators—-the crew prisoners on 
board, 

«But now Mr. Vanslyperken was 
dragged past them by two of the conspi- 
rators, and all the men of the Yungtrau 
followed on deck to see what was to take 

lace. 

“ When Mr. Vanslyperken had been 
brought aft, his legs tottered, and he could 
hardly stand. His face was livid, and his 
lips white with fear, and he knew too well 
that he had little mercy to expect. 

«« Now, sir,’ said Sir Robert, with a 
stern air, ‘hear the accusation against 
you, for although we may be lawless, we 
will still be just. You voluntarily en- 
tered into our service, and received our 
pay. You were one of us, with only this 
difference, that we have taken up the 
cause from principle and loyalty, and you 
joined us from mercenary motives. Still 
we kept our faith with you; for every 
service performed, you were well and ho- 
nourably paid. But you received our 
money and turned against us; revealed 
our secrets, and gave information to your 
government, by which, that gentleman 
(pointing to Ramsay) and many others, 
had not they fortunately received timely 
notice, would have perished by the gibbet. 
Now, sir, I wish to know, what you can 
bring forward in your defence, what have 
you to urge that you should not die the 
death which you so traitorously prepared 
for others.’ 

«“* Die! exclaimed Vanslyperken ;— 
6 no—no—mercy, sir—mercy. ] am not 
fit to die.’ 

« « Few are—but this is certain—that 
a villain like you is not fit to live.’ 

«On my knees, I] ask mercy,’ cried 
the frightened wretch, dropping down. 
‘Mr. Ramsay speak for me.’ 

«« «J will speak,’ replied Ramsay, ¢ but 
not for you, ] wiil show you, that even if 
you were to escape us, you would still be 
hung; for all your extracts of the des- 
patches, | have, with full explanation, put 
into the hands of the English govern- 
ment. Do you expect mercy from them, 
they have not showed much as yet.’ 

«OQ God—O God!’ exclaimed Van- 
elyperken, throwing himself down on the 
deck in despair. 

*« « Now, my lads, you have heard the 
charges against this man, and also that he 
has no defence to offer, what is your sen- 
tence ?’ 
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«¢ Death |’ exclaimed the conspirators. 

*«¢ You men, belonging to the cutter, 
you have heard that this man has be- 
trayed the present government of Eng- 
land, in whose pay and service he was at 
the time—what is your opinion ?’ 

“« Hereupon, Obadiah Coble hitched up 
his trousers, and said, * Why, as a matter 
of opinion, I agrees with you, sir, whom- 
soever you may be.’ 

« «Mein Gott!’ yes sir,’ exclaimed the 
corporal, 

« And all the crew cried out together, 
‘ Death—death !’ which, by-the-by, was 
very mutinous. 

« ¢ You perceive that you are doubly 
condemned as a double traitor,’ said Sir 
Robert. ‘So prepare to die; the religion 
you profess | know not, but the time you 
will be allowed to make your peace with 
your God, is fitteen minutes.’ 

*©¢ Oh! groaned Vanslyperken, with 
his face to the deck. 

“ «Up there, my lads, and get a whip 
on the yard-arm,’ said Ramsay. 

“Some of his party went to obey the 
order, and they were assisted by the sea- 
men of the Yungfrau. But while they 
were getting the whip ready on the star- 
board, Jemmy Ducks was very quietly 
employed getting another on the larboard 
yard-arm, which nobody took notice of. 

« As soon as the whip, and the cord 
with the hangman’s noose made fast to it, 
were all ready, it was reported to Sir Ro- 
bert by Corporal Van Spitter, who stepped 
up to him with his usual military salute. 
Sir Robert took off his hat in return. 
His watch had been held in his hand 
from the time that he had passed sentence 
upon Vanslyperken, who still remained 
prostrate on the deck. 

«* It is my duty to inform you, sir, 
that but five minutes are left of the time 
awarded to you,’ said Sir Robert to Van- 
slyperken. 

«“ ¢ Five minutes!’ exclaimed Vansly- 
perken, jumping up from the deck, « but 
five minutes—to die in five minutes,’ 
continued he, looking up with horror at 
the rope at the yard-arm, and the fatal 
noose at the end of it, held in the hand 
of Corporal Van Spitter. *« Stop, I have 
gold—plenty of gold—1I can purchase my 
life.’ 

«¢ Kingdoms would not purchase it,’ 
said Sir Robert, scornfully. 


“«Oh ! exclaimed Vanslyperken, 
wringing his hands, + must I leave all my 
gold ?” 


“+ You have but two minutes, sir,’ 
observed Sir Robert. ‘ Let the rope he 
put round his neck.’ 

“ This office was performed by Corpo. 
ral Van Spitter. The corpora! was quite 
an amateur. 
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«« « Mercy, mercy,’ cried Vanslyperken, 
again falling on his knees, and holding up 
his hands. 

«Call upon Heaven for mercy, you 
have but one minute left.’ 

« But here an interruption took place. 
A female made her appearance on the 
other side of the deck, dragging, by a 
cord, the hero of our novel, Snarley yyow, 
who held back with all his power, jerking 
his head to the right and left, but it was 
of no use, he was dragged opposite to 
where Vanslyperken knelt. As the 
reader may guess, this person was Smull- 
bones, who had tied on a bonnet, and 
muffled up his face, so as not to be ob- 
served when he first went on board. 
Jemmy Ducks now assisted, and the whip 
on the larboard yard-arm was made fast 
to acord with a running noose, for the 
hanging of the cur. 

«“ The sight roused Vanslyperken.— 
« My dog!’ exclaimed he, ‘ woman, leave 
that dog alone—who are you that dare 
touch my dog ?’ 

« The female turned round, threw off 
her bonnet and handkerchief, and exhi- 
bited to the terrified lieutenant, the face 
of the supposed departed Smallbones. 


« ¢ Smallbones !’ exclaimed the crew of 


the Yungfrau in a breath. 

«¢ God of mercy—help me, 
mercy !’ cried Vanslyperken, aghast. 

«© «[ suppose that you do come for to 
go to know me now, any how,’ said 
Smallbones. 

« ¢ Hath the sea given up its dead ?’ 
replied Vanslyperken, in a hollow voice, 

«No, it arn’t ‘cause why? I never 
was a drowned,’ replied Sm: illbones; ‘ no 
thanks to you, though ; but if so be as I 
supposes, you be a-going to be hung—as 
I'ma good Christian, Ill forgive you— 
that is, if you be hung, you know.’ 

“«V anslyperken, who now perceived 
that Smallbones had been by some mi- 
racle preserved, recovered himself. 

“ < If you forgive me,’ replied Vansly- 
perken, “then pray do not ill treat my 
dog.’ 

«“ «¢ T’se not forgiven him, any how—I 
owes him enough, and now I'll have his 
account settled, by gum. When you goes 
up there, he goes up here, as sure as I’m 
Philip Smallbones.’ 

« « Be merciful !’ exclaimed Vanslyper- 
ken, who, strange to say, forgot his own 
miseries in pleading for his darling cur. 

«¢He be a convicted traitor, ~and he 
shall die, by gum!’ cried Smallbones, 
smacking his fist into the palm of his 
hand. 

« During the conversation, the time al- 
lotted to Vanslyperken had long expired, 
but the interest occasioned by it had in- 
clined Sir Robert to wait till it was over. 
1,’ cried Sir Robert, ¢ your 
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time is too long expired. Commend your 
soul to God—let the rope be manned. 

“* Now, Jemmy, stand by to toddle 
forward,’ cried Smallbones. 

‘“¢QOne moment—I ask but one mo- 
ment,’ cried V anslyperken, much agitated, 
6 only one moment, sir.’ 

« « For what ?’ 

‘« To kiss my poor dog,’ replied Van. 

slyperken, bursting into tears; strange 
and almost ridiculous as was the appeal, 
there was a seriousness and a pathos in 

Vanslyperken’s words and manner, which 
affected those who were present like a 
gleam of sunshine, this one feeling which 
was unalloyed with baser metal shone 
upon the close of a worthless and wicked 
lite; Sir Robert nodded his head, and 
Vanslyperken walked with the rope round 
his neck over to where the dog was held 
by Smallbones, bent over the cur and 
kissed it again and again. 

««* Bnough,’ cried Sir Robert, « bring 
him back.’ 


“Corporal Van Spitter took hold of 


Vanslyperken by the arm, and dragged him 
to the other side of the deck. The un- 
fortunate wretch was wholly absorbed in 
the fate of his cur, who had endeavoured 
to follow his master. His eyes were fixed 
upon Snarleyyow, and Snarleyyow’s were 
fixed upen his master r, thus they were 
permitted to remain for a few seconds, 
when Sir Robert gave the signal, Away 
went the line of men who had manned 
the starboard whip, and awe ay went Jemmy 
Ducks on the larboard side, and, at the 
yard-arms of the cutter, were suspended 
the bodies of Vanslyperken and Snar- 
leyyow. 

«Thus perished one of the greatest 
scoundrels, and one of the vilest curs, 
which ever existed, They were dam- 
nable in their lives, and in their deaths 
they were not divided. 

«By the manuscript records, found in 
the Jacobite papers, it appears that the 
double execution took place on the 3d 
of August in the year of our Lord 1700.” 


Ramsay, in the end, is married to the 
good Syndic’s daughter, and, exchang- 
ing polities for matrimony, retires to 
some continental town, where he lives 
happy with his bride in perfect indif- 
ference as to what sovereign sits on the 
English throne. The fat and rich wi- 
dow, Vandersloosh, resigns herself to 
the embraces of Corporal Van Spitter, 
whose rival had been so effectually re- 
moved—and the corporal invites all his 
old comrades of the Yungfrau, to dance 
at his wedding, which they do right 
merrily. 

Our sketch can convey to our read- 
ers but a very slight idea of the fund of 
entertainment which is to be found in 
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these volumes. Even as an historical 
novel Snarleyyow possesses very con- 
siderable merit. It illustrates the 
state of our navy ata very serious pe- 
riod of our history—and accurately re- 
presents much of the political move- 
ments of that strange time. Its chief 
excellence lies, however, in its quaint 
and pleasant humour, and in its graphic 
and easy portraiture of men and women, 
and manners—qualities in which the 
author is unrivalled by any of his con- 
temporaries. 


There is one character, intended per- 
haps, to be the most effective in the 
entire, which to our minds, bears very 
little nature about it. That is the cha- 
racter of Vanslyperken’s mother. It 
is the character not of a wicked wo- 
man, but of a fiend. She is continu- 
ally urging her son to the commission 
of crime, and undertakes, for a sum of 
gold, to murder Smallbones, the wages 
of iniquity to be paid by her son. At 
this time, the hag was withered away 
by years. She lived alone in a room 
from which she never stirred. We 
will give the scene in which the bargain 
is struck, and let our readers judge for 
themselves how far the character of the 
old beldame is natural. In the ab- 
sence of the Lieutenant, Snarleyyow’s 
tail had been cut off. Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken was really persuaded that Small- 
bones was guilty of this mutilation. 
Corporal Van Spitter had told the 
Lieutenant of a vision he had seen 
in which a ghost had announced to him 
that Smallbones could never be hurt 
by man. Persuaded that it was useless 
for himself to attempt taking revenge 
upon one who had this charmed lite, 
Vanslyperken repaired to the miserable 
hovel of his mother, 


«« Well, child, what is it—is it money 
you bring?’ cried the old woman, when 
Vanslyperken entered the room. 

« ¢ No, mother,’ replied Vanslyperken, 
throwing himself on the only chair in the 
room, except the one with the legs cut off 
half-way up, upon which his mother was 
accustomed to rock herself before the 
grate. 

« «No, mother; but I have brought 
something—and I come to you for advice 
and assistance.’ 

“¢ Brought no money—yet brought 
something !—well, child, what have you 
brought ?’ 

«¢ This ? exclaimed Vanslyperken, 
throwing the dog’s tail down upon the 
table. 

«« This!’ repeated the old beldame, 

Vou. X. 
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lifting up the tail, and examining it as 
well as she could, as the vibrations of her 
palsied members were communicated to 
the article—‘and pray, child, what is 
this ?” 

* ¢ Are you blind, old woman,’ replied 
Vanslyperken in wrath, ‘ not to perceive 
that it is my poor dog’s tail ?” 

« * Blind old woman! and dog’s tail, 
eh! Blind old woman, eh! Mr. Corne- 
lius, you dare to call me a blind old wo- 
man, and to bring here the mangy tail of 
a dog—and to lay it on my table! Is 
this your duty, sirrah? How dare you 
take such liberties? There sir,’ cried the 
hag in a rage, catching hold of the tail, 
and sending it flying out of the casement, 
which was open—‘ there, sir—and now 
you may follow your tail. D’ye hear?— 
leave the room instantly, or I'll cleave 
your craven skull. Blind old woman, 
forsooth—undutiful child ; 

“ Vanslyperken, in spite of his mother’s 
indignation, could not prevent his eyes 
from following the tail of his dog, as it 
sailed through the ambient air surround- 
ing the half-way houses, and was glad to 
observe it landed among some cabbage- 
leaves thrown into the road, without at- 
tracting notice. Satisfied that he should 
regain his treasure when he quitted the 
house, he now turned round to deprecate 
his mother’s wrath, who had not yet com- 
pleted the sentence which we have quoted 
above. 

“* IT supplicate your pardon, my dear 
mother,’ said Vanslyperken, who felt that 
in her present humour he was not likely 
to gain the point with her that he had in 
contemplation ; ‘ I was so vexed—so irri- 
tated—that I knew not what I was say- 
ing.’ 

«¢ Blind old woman, indeed,’ repeated 
the beldame. 

““¢]T again beg you to forgive me, dear- 
est mother,’ continued Vanslyperken. 

‘+ ¢ All about a dog’s tail cut off. Bet- 
ter off than on—so much the less mange 
on the snarling cur.’ 

«« This was touching up Vanslyperken 
on the raw; but he had a great object in 
view, and he restrained his feelings. 

«« ] was wrong, mother—very wrong 
—but I have done all I can, I have 
begged your pardon. I came here for 
your advice and assistance.’ 

«©¢ What advice or assistance can you 
expect from a blind old woman?’ retorted 
the old hag. ‘ And what advice or assis- 
tance does so undutiful a child deserve ?’ 

«It was some time before the ruffled 
temper of the beldame could be appeased ; 
at last Vanslyperken succeeded. He 
then entered into a detail of all that had 
passed, and concluded by observing, 
‘that as Smallbones was not to be in- 
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jured by mortal man, he had come to 
her for assistance.’ 

««¢ That is to say, you have come to 
me to ask me to knock the lad’s brains 
out—to take away his life—to murder 
him, in fact. Say, Cornelius, is it not 
so?’ 

« «Tt is exactly so, my dearest mother. 
I know your courage—your 

«« Yes, yes, I understand all that; 
but now hear me, child. There are 
deeds which are done, and which I have 
done, but those deeds are only done upon 
strong impulses. Murder is one; but 
people murder for two reasons only—for 
revenge and for gold. People don’t do 
such acts as are to torture their minds 
here, and perhaps be punished hereafter ; 
that is, if there be one, child. I say, 
people don’t do such deeds as these 
merely because a graceless son comes to 
them, and says, ‘if you please, mother.’ 
Do you understand that, child? I’ve 
blood enough on my hands already—good 
blood too—they are not defiled with the 
scum of a parish boy, nor shall they be, 
without , 

«* Without what, mother ?’ 

«“«* Have I not told you, Cornelius, 
that there are two great excitements— 
revenge and gold? Ihave no revenge 
against the lad, If you have—if you 
consider that a dog’s tail demands a 
human victim, well and good, do the 
deed yourself.’ 

«“¢] would,’ cried Vanslyperken, ‘but 
I have tried in vain. It must be done 
by woman.’ 

«é¢ Then hear me, Cornelius; if it 
must be done by woman, you must finda 
woman to do it, and you must pay her 
for the deed. Murder is at a high price. 
You apply to me; 1 am content to do 
the deed; but I must have gold, and 
plenty too.’ 

« Vanslyperken paused before he re- 
plied. The old woman had charge of all 
his money; she was on the verge of the 
grave; for what could she require his 
gold ?—could she be so foolish ?—it was 
insanity. Vanslyperken was right; it 
was insanity, for avarice is no better. 

*¢Do you mean, mother,’ replied 
Vanslyperken, ‘ that you want gold from 
me?” 

«“¢From whom else?’ demanded the 
old woman sharply. 

** Take it, then, mother—take as 
many pieces as you please.’ 

«+ T] must have all that there is in that 
chest, Cornelius.’ 

«« All, mother ?’ 

«¢ Yes, all; and what is it, after all? 
What price is too high for blood which 








calls for retribution? Besides, Cornelius, 
it must be all yours again when I die; 
but I shall not die yet—no, no.’ 

“¢¢ Well, mother,’ replied Vanslyper- 
ken, ‘ if it must be so, it shall all be yours 
—not that I can see what difference it 
makes, whether it is called yours or 
mine,” 

«“¢ Then why not give it freely? Why 
do you hesitate to give to your poor old 
mother what may be again yours before 
the leaf again falls? Ask yourself why, 
Cornelius, and then you have my answer, 
The gold is here in my charge, but it is 
not my gold—it is yours. You little 
think how often I’ve laid in bed and 
longed that it was all mine. Then I 
would count it; count it again and again 
—watch over it, not as Ido now as a 
mere deposit in my charge, but as a mo- 
ther would watch and smile upon her 
first-born child. There is a talisman in 
that word mine, that not approaching 
death can wean from life. It is our na- 
tures, child; say, then, is all that gold 
mine ?” 

“ Vanslyperken paused; he also felt 
the magic of the word ; and, although it 
was but a nominal and temporary divest- 
ment of the property, even that gave 
him a severe struggle; but his avarice 
was overcome by his feelings of revenge, 
and he answered solemnly, ‘as I hope for 
revenge, mother, all that gold is yours, 
provided that you do the deed.’ 

«« Here the old hag burst into a sort of 
shrieking laugh. ‘ Send him here, child ;’ 
and the almost unearthly cachinnation 
was continued—* send him, child; I can’t 
go to seek him, and it is done; only 
bring him here.’ 

“ So soon as this compact had been 
completed, Vanslyperken and his mother 
had a consultation; and it was ‘agreed, 
that it would be advisable not to attempt 
the deed until the day before the cutter 
sailed, as would remove all suspicion, and 
be supposed that the boy had deserted. 
This arrangement having been made, 
Vanslyperken made rather a hasty retreat. 
The fact was, that he was anxious to 
recover the fragment of Snarleyyow, 
which his mother had so contemptuously 
thrown out of the casement.” 


The character of this old hag is, 
however, the only one in the volumes 
in which the author has departed from 
nature. The parts of the tale in which 
she is introduced are the only parts 
deficient in power, perhaps because 
they are the only parts in which there 
is a deviation from nature. 
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BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAP, Ill.—PENAL LAWS—THEIR RELAXATION, 


“The Duke of Bedford, who was appointed Lord Lieutenant in the year 1757, was the first chief 
Governor of Ireland, who openly professed a favorable disposition to the Catholics. To him must be 
allowed the credit of having restored suspended animation to the members of that paralyzed body.”— 

lowden's History of Ireland from the Invasion to the Union.—Vol. II. p. 125." 


« Why are the Tories so much abused 


when History informs us that no concession was ever yet 


— to Roman Catholics but during Tory administrations. (Criesof No.) I say yes; since 1777, 
wn to 1829, the period of final emancipation, the Tories granted, at intervals, those concessions which 
the Whigs affected to advocate, but never were sincere in. During that eventful period of our history, 
will any man tell me, what favors did the Irish Whigs confer upon the Irish people?"—P. Finn, Esq. 
at the Election for the Borough of Carlow.—Leinster Express, August 19, 1837, 


Tue Whigs, who, as Belsham* in- 
forms us, had “ engrossed the execu- 
tive offices of the state, with little in- 
termission since the revolution, and 
without any interval whatever since the 
accession of the house of Hanover,” 
felt that their power drew to its close 
when they saw the life of George II. 
declining. They kuew that the heir ap- 
parent had imbibed principles which 
must estrange him from their council, 
and had formed friendships by which he 
was fortified against their personal in- 
fluence. The motion of the Duke of 
Bedford on the subject of the young 
prince’s education, and the strenuous 
endeavours made to remove the 
Marquess of Bute from the royal 
presence, afford abundant proof that 
the Whigs were early alarmed with 
respect to the political sentiments of 
George III. and that the failure of their 
endeavours to displace the Tories from 
his court, must have left them hopeless 
of protracting, beyond the period of his 
predecessor's demise, the duration of 
their official authority. Such were 
their anticipations when they, through 
their organ in Ireland, professed those 
favourable dispositions towards the 
Roman Catholics, which Mr. Plowden 
eulogises. 

The policy upon which the Whig 
party acted under the constraint of 
their approaching abdication was di- 
rectly the reverse of that which had 
governed them during the long period 
of their secure power. They had 
framed the penal code. They had su- 
perintended its 4 my or For fifty- 
seven years they had had recourse to 
penal severity as the sure panacea in 
every danger, and against every appre- 
hended disorder. For fifty-seven years, 
many of them years of extreme diffi- 
culty and alarm, they had never once 
been disappointed in the results which 





they hoped to attain by the addition 
of new penalties to their stern code, 
or by awakening into more vigorous 
execution the slumbering severity of sta- 
tutes already in existence. They had 
passed the “ extirpation law} “ with- 
out the opposition or protest of a single 
individual to proclaim, that there was 
one man of righteousness in that pollut- 
ed assembly to save it from the reproach 
of universal depravity.t They had 
framed laws in which human “ cruelt 
seemed exhausted”)—laws “as well 
fitted,” it has been suid, for the oppres- 
sion, impoverishment and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them 
of human nature itself, as ever proceed- 
ed from the perverted ingenuity of 
man,” || and, having thus acted as the 
tormentors of Roman Catholics for more 
than half a century of power, they re- 
solved to become their patrons and 
friends when the privileges of office 
were about to be wrested from them. 
There is not, in profane history, an 
apter illustration of the parable of the 
unjust steward, than this Whig device 
to provide a retreat, against the day 
when their Jord was to “take from 
them the stewardship.” 

Ireland, politically considered, had 
been tranquil during the former half 
of the last century—tranquil in the 
days when it was the fashion to term 
Roman Catholics “ the common ene- 
my”—when it was not held necessary 
to return a cqurteous acknowledgment 
of their memorials and addresses. The 
reigns of George IIL, George IV. 
and William IV., were more distin- 
guished by a benevolent and liberal 
system than those of their predecessors 
of the House of Brunswick, by a 
policy which has been termed exclu- 
sive and sectarian. And yet, during 
the period of conciliation, Ireland has 
never known peace. What is the ex- 





* Memoirs of George III. vol. 1. p.4. + Wyse History of Association, vol. 1. p, 20. 


$ O'Connor, quoted by Wyse. 
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planation? So far as the history of 
proceedings by which Roman Catho- 
tholics were affected, and in which 
they took a part, shall serve to explain 
the phenomenon, we may perhaps be 
able to assist hereafter in its elucida- 
tion. But in our present number we 
must adjust some preliminary matter, 
our first observation being, that the 
Whigs constructed the penal code, 
employed their best ingenuity in 
bringing it to perfection, availed them- 
selves of it by its energy to subdue, or 
in its repose to overawe turbulence 
and disaffection ; and that, when they 
were about to be deprived of place, 
they, as it were, dismantled the for- 
tress and spiked the guns which they 
had accounted essential to the defence 
and protection of the country, 

A few words more will convey all 
that we have to observe, for the pre- 
sent, on the penal laws, and the re- 
laxation of them. Whilst the Whigs 
enjoyed power and patronage felt a 
confident expectation of retaining a 
long tenure of office, they demeaned 
themselves towards the Roman Catho- 
lics with a severity which unprovoked 
insolence embittered. It is true the 
penal laws were not always rigorously 
administered. In times of peace and 
security Roman Catholics were in- 
dulged with a relaxation of their suf- 
ferings; but, whenever a prospect of in- 
ternal commotion or foreign danger 
drew the attention of government 
upon them, the Whigs screwed up 
the instrument of political torture as if 
they had had Major Dugald Dalgetty 
for their instructor, and were not in- 
disposed to “squeeze” as he directed 
his humble friend, Ranald, even “ad 
deliquium.” But when power had 
passed from them, their mood was 
changed, and, in their subsequent in- 
tercourse with Roman Catholics, they 
applied stimulants, not restrictions. E 

When Tories were in power, the 
cause of emancipation, as it was called, 
made progress. ‘The successive re- 
movals of the various disabilities by 
which Roman Catholics were molested, 
were made during administrations pre- 
dominately, if not exclusively, of a Tory 
character; the Whigs, for the most 
part, acting agreeably to the policy 
employed recently in the case of Mr. 
Silk Buckingham, of didactic notoriety, 
whose claims they would have favour- 
ed, if urged while their antagonists 
were in office, but rejected because it 
would have been inconvenient to ac- 
cede to them when it was their turn to 
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give an account of the public expendi- 
ture. Such was their conduct respect- 
ing Roman Catholic claims.” It was 
profitable to embarrass Tories by in- 
sisting upon them,—it was convenient 
at proper seasons to postpone them, 
and, to do the Whigs no more than jus- 
tice for their observance and manage- 
ment of times and circumstances, the 
master of the unjust steward might 
have commended them also “ because 
they had acted wisely.” 

Wiser in their generation, certainly, 
they were, than their Tory competitors. 
When Whigs allied themselves with 
the Roman Catholics whom they had 
previously oppressed, the Tories, it is 
evident, should have accommodated 
their tactique to the altered circum- 
stances of the contest in which they 
had become implicated. Their policy, 
to us, who look back from the vantage 
ground of experience, seems suffici- 
ently obvious. They should have 
caused it to be distinctly understood 
why the professors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion were subjected to penal 
disabilities. If there was no other 
reason for excluding them from office, 
than their attachment to the House of 
Stuart, the exclusion should have 
ceased with the power of that family 
to cause danger or disturbance to the 
British throne and government. If 
Roman Catholics were excluded from 
places of trust and power, and were 
subjected to general disfavor and dis- 
couragement, on account of dangers 
arising out of the religion they pro- 
fessed, the doctrines which caused 
alarm should have been kept plainly 
and prominently before the public 
mind, the ambiguity of all imperfect 
disclaimers of them should have been 
effectually exposed, and the honorable 
instincts of the human heart should 
have thus been called into play against 
that point of honor which, it was al- 
ledged, influenced many to profess 
themselves of a church which they did 
not esteem or love, rather than endure 
the dishonor of abandoning it while 
under adversity. This was not the 
policy adopted by the Tory party. 
With one or two exceptions, they 

ylayed the game of their adversaries. 
The doctrines of the Church of Rome 
they were too liberal to subject to a 
strict scrutiny—the rights of Roman 
Catholics, considered abstractedly from 
their religious tenets, they were not 
liberal enough to concede. The natu- 
ral consequence was, that parliamen- 
tary proceedings diverted the thoughts 
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of men from the subjects on which 
they ought to have been employed, 
(those which ascertained the unfitness 
of Roman Catholics to be entrusted 
with power,) and fastened them upon 
subjects far more embarrassing—the 
injustice and impolicy of withholding, 
on grounds which appeared either illi- 
beral or fantastic, from one portion of 
the —— privileges freely accorded 
to all the remainder, 

This is a subject on which we do 
not love to dwell. The great error of 
the Tories was, that, while they resist- 
ed the claims of Roman Catholics, 
they did not place the justification of 
their resistance on the right grounds, 
They were, perhaps, wise, in acting 
generally, on the principle, that par- 
liament should not take cognizance of 
matters purely spiritual and religious 
—they were most unwise in regarding 
the Church of Rome as a purely reli- 
gious system. They should have dis- 
tinguished between the departments 
of its creed—between those tenets 
which could be condemned only for 
being unscriptural or untrue, and those 
which merited additional censure be- 
cause they were calculated to prove 

rejudicial to society. With the former, 
[egualaters, in an age like ours, may 
perhaps, not inconsistently, affirm, that 
they can have no concern; but the 
Church of Rome teaches doctrines 
which threaten the peace of society, 
the due administration of the law, and 
the security of good government— 
doctrines which exhibit those who pro- 
fess them asin a state of moral and 
intellectual slavery, and threaten those 
who reject them with all the evils 
which perfidy and intolerance can inflict 
upon them. Doctrines, such as these, 
we confidently affirm, belong more to 
the parliament than the pulpit, because, 
in their direct and immediate tendency, 
they threaten rather the well-being of 
society, than the interests of true reli- 
gion ; but the party which withstood 
the Roman Catholic claims appears to 
have been ignorant of the necessity of 
exposing them, and the advocates of 
“ emancipation,” sensible of the impor- 
tant advantages which they might 
secure for their opponents, took good 
care to deter, by invective, and to 
shame by ridicule, any who ventured, 
by exhibiting the political character of 
eenshenn to discharge what every wise 
and honest legislator should have re- 
garded as a bounden duty. The conse- 
quence, as might reasonably have been 
anticipated, was, that concession after 
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concession was yielded, with little more 
of grace or profit than waits on a reluc- 
tant surrender of stolen goods. Roman 
Catholics were taught to acknowledge 
an act of partial justice in the rights 
restored—to regard the rights withheld 
as matter for complaint as well as pe- 
tition—to account the party who en- 
couraged their most extravagant ex- 
pectations as friends, and the Tories, 
whose favors to them were acts, not 
promises, as adversaries whom, with 
the aid of their Whig associates, they 
had subdued into a habit of ungracious 
concession. 

If the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics had been resisted on the broad and 
plain ground that they countenanced 
doctrines and opinions which must 
render their allegiance precarious, and 
their professions doubtful, if those who 
withstood them had investigated and 
exposed these pernicious principles 
with the same fulness and effect as 
they would have, and indeed often have, 
made manifest principles and practices, 
not more alarming, avowedly, in revolu- 
tionary or treasonable societies, the 
consequence would have been, long 
before now, a great change in the con- 
stitution of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland, or such a falling away among 
its members as should have left it power- 
less to do harm. The defence of it 
would have become unpopular; the 
more upright and honorable of those 
who continued to be numbered among 
its adherents, would busy themselves 
in endeavours to effect a reform which 
public opinion had taught them to feel 
necessary ; the less scrupulous would 
feel that it was inconvenient to pro- 
voke discussions in which new matter 
of offence would perpetually be dis- 
covered against them; and a season of 
enlightened tranquillity thus ensured 
would favor the growth and develop- 
ment of principles and sentiments 
which should render the extension of 
political privileges as safe as, under 
such circumstances, it would have been 
desirable. 

The Tories observed a different 

olicy. They would neither give the 

oman Catholics all they wanted, nor 
take pains to instruct them why they 
refused. They left them exposed to 
the influence of stimulants applied by 
the Whigs, and gave them power. 
enough to make them useful as politi- 
cal instruments. The disturbances 
which ensued on breaking “the first 
seal,” and which have been continued 
during a period of nearly eighty years, 
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may serve to show the consequences 
of il-ordered concession, and the effects 
of pernicious encouragement and 
counsel. Before we enter, however, 
on our notices of the petty insurrec- 
tions which have afflicted Ireland 
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during that time, we must interpose a 
chapter on the establishment of the 
Church of Rome, in the capacity in 
which it exists amongst us, that of an 
organized political system. 


CHAP, IV. 


“ History does not furnish a more striking example of retributive justice than it — 
of Ireland. When a British Monarch, as the vassal and minister of an inperious prelate, 


in its records 
conducted his 


armies into this land, he found a people whose especial honor it was, that they alone, of all the nations of 


Burope, had a national church, &c. &c, 


“ For atime where England was, there was popery ; where, amid distresses and disunion, the cause of 


Ireland was maintained, there still a national church subsisted. A change took 
Rome, whose power, in better times, had been resisted, or whose authority had 
new relation, as an enemy of the conqueror, came to be reg 


a. and the Bishop of 
n denied, viewed in a 
rotector. 


arded as an ally and a Finally, 


when England was instructed in a _— faith, and had shaken off the yoke which she had been the instru- 


ment to place upon the reluctant c 


urches of Ireland, her own works rose in the judgment against her; 


and, at this day, she has the mortification to see, that the influence of popery is mightier and its principles 
more intolerant in the country upon which the force of her arms inflicted it, than in any other portion of 


the civilized world.” —Guide to an Irish Gentleman. 


Three Roman Catholic writers, 
whose attachment to the See of Rome, 
is above suspicion—-Cardinal Baronius, 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Murray, 
and the Right Rev. Bishop Doyle— 
have given their respective testimonies 
concerning the church of the great 
mass of the Irish people; it may be 
well to compare or to contrast them. 


« All the Bishops in Ireland,” Baro- 
nius writes, “ when they found the Roman 
Church to have openly adopted the con- 
demnation of the three chapters, and to 
have strengthened by its consent the fifth 
council, separated from it and joined 
themselves to the schismatics who were 
in Italy, or in Africa, or in other regions, 
haughty in a vain confidence that they 
stood up for the Catholic faith, while de- 
fending the acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon.” 


That is to say, the Irish Church, in 
the year 556, held the principle re- 
specting the soundness and complete- 
ness of doctrine taught by the first 
four councils, which was held, in his 
best days, by Gregory the Great, was 
maintained by many of the wisest 
of his time, and was, it is very re- 
markable, taken up as a rule by 
which the temperate and effectual re- 
form of the English Church was at a 
later day effected. Such was the an- 
cient Church of Ireland. 

For the doctrine held by what is 
now called “The Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland,” Archbishop Mar- 
ray and Bishop Doyle are vouchers. 
“Is the Creed of Pius IV. acknow- 
ledged in the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church? Yes; every Catholic ac- 
knowledges that creed”—[Right Rev. 
James Doyle—Committee of House 
of Lords]. The creed thus acknow- 
Jedyed contains this profession :— 





* Also all other things defined, deli- 
vered, and declared by the sacred Canons 
and General Councils, and especially by 
the Holy Council of Trent, I do without 
doubting, receive and profess, and all 
things contrary thereto, and all heresies 
whatever condemned and rejected by the 
church, do I in like manner reject, con- 
demn, and anathematise.” 


Such is the confession of the church 
of the majority of the Irish people at 
the present day; and such was its 
confession in the early ages. In 
the sixth century it excommunicated, 
agreeably to the Ephesine canon—all 
who added to the creed of the first 
four councils, It excommunicates, in 
the nineteenth, all who will not receive 
the innovation formerly condemned, 
and will not assent also to the addi- 
tions (of which the censure seems in- 
cluded) made during the lights and 
shadows of the thirteen succeeding 
centuries, and in the thirteen (so 
called) QCEcumenical Councils. In 
short, the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land is in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the native church of primitive 
times ; and Romanism amongst us, at 
this day, is smitten with the condem- 
nation, pronounced by the ancient 
Irish Church when it censured and 
separated from the innovating Church 
of Rome. It is curious, at least, if 
not instructive, to bring together some 
notices of the means by which the 
change in national sentiment or per- 
suasion has been effected. 

Henry II. was employed by Adrian 
“to enlarge the borders of the church,” 
when he sought a Bull from that pontiff 
to justify his invasion of Ireland. The 
language employed by the pope ren- 
ders it evident that the Church of the 

Irish people was neither subordinate 
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to that of Rome, nor even connected 
with it. Thus the contumelious lan- 
guage of Cambrensis may be explained; 
thus the irreverent conduct of the 
Norman soldiery can also be ac- 
counted for. The Church of Ireland 
was to be put down; that of Rome 
was to be erected in its place; temp- 
tation and severity were directed to 
the office of winning over the Irish 
ecclesiastics, or of subduing them into 
an acceptance of the Roman rule ; 
and accordingly, England strove to 
gain upon the clergy by rendering 
tithe a legal impost, and making 
payment of it compulsory, while 
mercenary and bigoted adventurers 
in her train offered violence to 
the intractible, as those whom a 
papal spirit animates and impels would 
outrage, at the present day, the forms 
and the ministers of Protestant worship. 
We have it on the authority of Dr. 
Phelan, (from whose invaluable history 
we may at a future day present some 
rich excerpta,) that the national church 
subsisted, notwithstanding persecution 
and distress, until the time of Henry 
VIII.; so that Protestantism was, in 
truth, rather legalised than introduced 
by the Reformation. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
contest between the British throne 
and the papacy acquired a character 
of virulence and determination which 
it had not previously borne. At no 
period, it is true, had the British mo- 
narchs acquiesced tamely in the en- 
croachments of Rome ; but resistance 
was not effectually offered until the 
bluff King Harry confronted his papal 
rival. In England, loyalty and the 
national feeling prevailed ; the seeds 
of future bigotry and disorder were, 
fatally, sown in Ireland. 

It is well known that the heads of 
the principal Irish septs and clans, vo- 
luntarily, signed their acknowledgment 
of the King’s supremacy, ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil; and that George Dow- 
dall, a firm believer in the Romish 
doctrine of the day, accepted his arch- 
bishopric from the King without the 
approval of the pope, in opposition, 
indeed, to his will. While Dowdall, 
thus intruded, as Romanists would say, 
into his see, presided over the Arch- 
bishopric of Armagh, Robert Wau- 
chop, appointed and consecrated by 
the pope as the Irish metropolitan, 
officiated at the Council of Trent, and 
distinguished himself, though blind 
from his birth, (as Cox says, borrowing, 
we believe, from Father Paul,) “by 


riding past the best of any body in 
Christendom,” and rendered it is pro- 
bable, more service to his patron's 
cause by his equestrian than his epis- 
copal qualifications, But he rendered 
a service of another kind in Ireland. 
He introduced the Jesuits. By his 
contrivance John Codur was sent into 
Ireland. Alphonsus Salmeron, Pas- 
chatius Bruet, and Francisens Zapate, 
brothers of the order of Loyola, 
speedily followed. The reader will 
judge that they were not likely to re- 
main inactive. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a 
flight of Regulars of the Romish per- 
suasion, descended upon the southern 
coasts of Ireland, at the time when 
Spanish troops came to aid the 
cause of insurrection ; and when the 
foreign armies were discomfited, and 
imprisoned, or expelled, the ecclesias- 
tical immigration was enabled to escape 
the vigilance of the authorities, and to 
insinuate into the minds of a people 
disaffected to their rulers, a zeal for 
Romanism, which now seemed almost 
the same with hatred to England, and 
was, at least, very strongly recom- 
mended by that malignant principle. 

Hence, humanly speaking, it came 
to pass, that when England, in the 
first great act of Elizabeth, for the 
effecting a scriptural and methodical 
reformation, had affirmed a principle 
identically the same with that of the 
early Irish Church, and when the 
pupal see, by the promulgation of the 
new creed of Pius IV., had set forth, 
as articles of faith, doctrines which, 
even as matters of opinion, the an- 
cient church of the country had, by an- 
ticipation, condemned, the Irish of 
modern times opposed the judgment 
of their venerated progenitors of old; 
because, in so doing, they gratified 
their hatred by opposing England also. 

From that day, a superstitious wor- 
ship is maintained in Ireland, rather 
as a matter of division than of religion. 
Hatred to England, it may be said, 
welcomed Romanism amongst us; and 
Romanism has taken good care that 
the hatred shall not subside. 

The facilities it possesses for propa- 
gating and promoting a spirit of disaffec- 
tion are great and many, and the organ- 
ization by which it is enabled to subsist 
as an establishment, benefitting by the 
liberal bounties of the realm in which 
it is located, and preserving, at the 
same time, its alien spirit and preju- 
dices, is most artfully and effectively 
constructed. The Pope may be said 
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to govern his lay subjects in this coun- 
try through the ministration of secular 
ecclesiastics ; and to secure the fidelity 
of these his delegates, by the vigilant 
and jealous surveillance of the various 
Regular orders. The bishops take to 
him an oath of feudal submission— 
members of the second order of the 
clergy, on their induction to benefices, 
swear to a similar effect. Regulars 
are bound by engagements not less 
strait and specific; and to assure their 
obedience the more strictly, the gene- 
ral of each order, a superior, whose 
commands must be implicitly obeyed, 
resides in the immediate vicinity of the 
papal see, in the city of Rome. The 
clergy of all descriptions, thus firmly 
bound to the pope, and devoted to his 
service by oaths and engagements 
which, it has been found, preoccupy 
them against all others—the people at 
large bound to them by the strongest 
attractions of which their nature is 
susceptible, and by contrivances of al- 
most unequalled efficacy and wisdom,— 
it is difficult to exaggerate the power 
of the Romish system in Ireland, in 
bending the wills of men into an ac- 
commodation or submission to its most 
extravagant purposes. 

Great as is the power of this ela- 
borate system, the principles of the 
agents by whom its energies are di- 
rected, render it still more formidable. 
Strength and subtlety are fearful gifts 
when used for a bad end, and used un- 
scrupulously, In Ireland the machinery 
of Romanism was long employed at the 
command, and to promote the designs 
of ecclesiastics who had imbibed the 
intolerance of Dominicans, and who 
had had the Jesuits for their instruc- 
tors in morals. 

It is not our purpose to expatiate on 
all matters of offence with which, in 
its civil or social capacity, the Roman- 
ism of Ireland is chargeable. A 
single peculiarity is all to which 
we find it necessary at present to de- 
mand attention—the doctrine and 
practice of equivocation, With this 
base graft the Jesuits appear to have 
inoculated the system of morals held 
among the Irish clergy ; and its fruits, 
although their character was disguised 
during the period in which they 
wrought most mischief, we are able at 
this day to discriminate by marks 
which cannot be mistaken. We shall 
take leave to exhibit a few striking 
specimens. 

I.—The Roman Catholics, it will be 
remembered, refused, by the direction 


of the pope, to take an oath of allegi- 
ance proposed to them in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Another form of oath 
was in contemplation in the year 1768, 
containing “a declaration of abhor- 
rence and detestation of the doctrine 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
and that princes excommunicated by 
the pope may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects.” Against this 
oath Archbishop Ghillini, Apostolical 
Nuncio for Ireland, in an official letter 
to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, strongly protested, insisting 
“that the doctrine which it pronounced 
detestable, was defended and maintained 
by most Catholic nations, and had been 
followed in practice by the apostolic 
see ;” and that, accordingly, the oath in 
which it was condemned, was “abso- 
lutely intolerable ;” and, being “ in its 
whole extent unlawful,” was, “in its na- 
ture, invalid, null, and of no effect, so that 
it could by no means bind and oblige con- 
science.” In this admonition of Ghillini 
it is distinctly stated that the doctrine 
of which the Roman Catholics in the 
usual oaths of allegiance, professed 
their abhorrence, was one which it was 
most culpable in them to condemn ; 
that, in consequence, they were not 
justified in taking such oaths, and, if 
they had sworn, were bound to regard 
them as of no obligation. Strange to 
say, the usual reply of Roman Catholics 
upon this subject, is, that they have, 
notwithstanding Ghillini’s prohibition, 
taken the oath. The Nuncio appears 
to have left them an alternative. Have 
the: profited by it ? 

I],.—Dr. Burgh, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory, published, a little 
after the date Ghillini’s letter, a second 
edition of his Hibernia Dominicana. 
with a supplement, in which the letter 
appeared. To satisfy the reader of 
the seditious character of this work, it 
is enough to remind him of the mutila- 
tion usually practised upon it, in the 
extraction of the pages which contain an 
account of the proceedings of James the 
Second in Ireland. How did Romish 
ecclesiastics act in the affair. They sub- 
scribed to the publication of the book, 
they subscribed also to a censure of it. 
The signatures by which the work was 
to obtain circulation, were before the 
Roman Catholic public from the day 
on which it was published; those 
which were to render the prohibition 
of it effectual remained safe for twelve 
years in the desk of Doctor Butler, 
the titular Archbishop of Cashel, and 
never appear to have seen the light, 
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until Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, 
exposed the principles of the work 
which had been the subject of this 
pious equivocation. It is unnecessary 
toobserve how happily Dr. Troy copied 
the artifice of Archbishop Butler, 
causing the Rhemish Testament to be 
circulated throughout all Ireland, and, 
when its pestilent contents were ex- 
posed, advising the disuse of it in the 
diocese of Dublin. 

ILI.—It became known, when the 
knowledge was unavailing—and was 
confessed by Roman Catholics, when 
concealment had become impracticable, 
that so long as the Stuart family lived, 
they nominated the Romish Bishops 
in Ireland. The manner in which 
an acknowledgment of this matter 
was evaded, when it would have been 
useful to the British Government to 
obtain it, is worthy of anotice. Arch- 
bishop Butler, himself a nominee of the 
exiled family, equivocates on the sub- 
ject, thus :— 


« Having learned from an honourable 
person then high in power, that there was 
a suspicion harboured by the Government, 
of the interference of foreign powers in 
the nomination to Titular Bishoprics in 
Ireland, I addressed Cardinal Castellio on 
the subject, so injurious to the Holy See, 
and the sacred Congregation. For it must 
certainly tend to show that bodyina very 
invidious light, to describe them as obtru- 
ding upon the Catholics of the land at the 
instigation of foreign powers, foreign pre- 
lates,” &c. &c. 


The suspicion entertained by the 
government was, that the Stuart fa- 
mily nominated natives, Dr. Butler 
himself, for instance—{it was very well 
known that the titular bishops were 
not foreigners)—but Butler, affecting 
to show the groundlessness of the sus- 
picion, contents himself with what can- 
not be accounted less than a wilful mis- 
representation of it. He pretends to 
affirm that foreign powers do not inter- 
fere—he is not actually chargeable with 
more than asserting that foreign prelates 
are not appointed to Irish bishoprics. 
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This is not lying—it is only legitimate 
equivocation. 

These specimens of the popish prac- 
tice of evasion must serve to illustrate 
our observations. The practice and 
the doctrine in which it originated are 
of Jesuit parentage, and are the more 
hateful and alarming, that increase of 
knowledge, which serves to dissipate 
other errors, and correct other evils, 
renders these only the more virulent. 
Surely thestate ought to take cognizance 
of them. It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader of the admission made by Garnet 
the Jesuit, on his trial, that his order 
maintained the lawfulness of equivoca- 
tion—but it should be kept in remem- 
brance that their doctrine on this sub- 
ject, has,in moderntimes, been defended 
or excused by Charles Butler, and is, at 
this moment, taught in the Royal Col- 
lege of Maynooth. We may, at the 
proper season, examine, more fully, a 
doctrine which must have, and which 
has had, so pernicious an influence on 
society :—our present purpose has been 
effected, by exhibiting proofs, that to 
the bigotry and intolerance inseparable 
from undefecated Romanism—the Po- 
e Priesthood and Prelacy of Ire- 

and, during the last century, imparted 
what was most objectionable in the mo- 
rals of the Jesuits, and what was best 
calculated to promote political disaffec- 
tion. It is only necessary to add Mr. 
O’Connell’s observation, that, so long 
as the Stuart family claimed the British 
throne, the Romish ecclesiastics in Ire- 
land were Jacobites, and that upon the 
extinction of that family, the Priests be- 
gan to patronise principles of demo- 
cracy—in order to the completion of 
our proofs, that Romanism in Ireland 
is not a religion but a policy, and is 
no more entitled to the respect and for- 
bearance which a purely spiritual sys- 
tem, however erroneous, might reason- 
ably claim, thanthe ruin once consecra- 
ted by holy worship, and which has be- 
come a receptacle for robbers, is entitled 
to the reverence with which, when first 
dedicated to the service of God, it may 
have been not unfittingly honored. 
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On a stormy evening in autumn, a 
white-haired peasant was sitting among 
the rocks on the sea-shore, where it 
formed a portion of the boundary of an 
old and extensive domain. Night was 
fast approaching, and the sound of the 
waves, mingling with that of the wind 
among the forest trees, heightened the 
character of the scenery, which, as far 
as the eye could now extend, was of a 
peculiarly noble description. But nei- 
ther the increasing darkness, nor the 
angry condition of the elements dis- 
turbed the old man’s reverie ; who, as 
he sat contemplating the breakers at 
his feet, seemed, from the calm but 
evil expression of his countenance, like 
one who had settled scores with the 
world, and who, now, felt a bitter en- 
joyment in the recollection of their in- 
tercourse. He was roused at length 
from his meditations by a familiar shout 
from the beach ; and at the same time 
he observed a young man making his 
way along the base of the rocks. 

“ We're goin’ to have a rough night, 
Hugh ;” said this person as he ap- 
proached ; “and I think it might be 
wise of you to get under shelter as 
soon as possible.” 

“ Time enough, sir—time enough ;” 
said the old man; “ but will you tell me, 
Masther Frederick, is it true what they 
say, that it’s the moon, God bless her, 
bring’s the tides rollin’ in and out, and 
her all that ways off among the stars ?” 

“It is true enough,” replied the 
other, startled by this singular appeal 
from public opinion. 

“ Well, that’s remarkable,” rejoined 
the enquirer; “but it’s what I’m 
thinkin’, sir, that that blessed moon 
rigilatin’ the wild waters, is like the 
will o’ God over a guilty heart. When 
1] took my sate here this evenin’, the 
moon was shinin’ on them rocks, that’s 
smothered in the white foam fornenst 
us. It was wondherful to see how it 
kem burstin’ over them, as if the world 
could'nt stand afore it ; but now the 
turn’s come, where there’s neither rock 
nor stone to stop its coorse.” 

“Very true,” replied the youth, 
smiling at the earnest manner of the 
philosopher, but not sufficiently inte- 
rested to observe the tendency of his 
observations ; “ but what has all this to 
do with guilt or innocence ?” 

“ Why, not a power it’s to be sup- 
posed ; only just what I was sayin’, 


that no sea was ever wilder, nor waker 
in the end, than the villainy of man. 
Blessed be his holy name! the black- 
est hearts still circumvinted at long 
last ; though it’s often,” he added bit- 
terly, “that the beautifullest of God’s 
creatures is within its rache, and only 
the ould and withered beyant it.” 

The young man looked grave ;— 
“ Hugh,” he said, “ you should endea- 
vour to forget these painful subjects.” 

“Certainly I should, sir—that I 
allow ; but I wonder does he forget, 
that when he left mea lone man on 
the world, one word o’ my mouth made 
his heart as desolate as my own.” 

There was a light in the old man’s 
eye as he spoke, which almost terrified 
his companion, who seemed, moreover, 
considerably embarrassed by these al- 
lusions. 

“ You have had your revenge at all 
events,” he muttered in atone of un- 
conscious bitterness, when he thought 
he observed something peculiar in the 
look with which the other regarded 
him. 

“ Ay, I had my revenge ; though it 
was poor satisfaction after all, for the 
ruin he brought on me an’ mine.” 

Frederick gazed on the “ dignified” 
countenance of the old man, with a 
mingled expression of reproach and 
sympathy. “ Hugh,” he said at length, 
dt | Senlee how ye can continue in the 
service of a man towards whom you 
entertain such hostile sentiments,” 

“I tould you afore, sir,” he replied, 
“why I continued in his sarvice, and 
for the little bit o’ life that’s afore me 
now, with the help o’ God I'll never 
lave it; though it’s often, when I’m 
lyin’ awake in my lonesome cabin, the 
thought comes across me, that if it 
war'nt for poor Miss Ellen’s suke, I'd 
sooner beg from door to door, than stop 
an hour under his roof.” 

The increasing darkness, together 
with the chilness of the sea wind, now 
reminded Frederick of proceeding on 
his way ; and he proposed to the other 
to accompany him through the domain. 
Having, accordingly, entered the old 
wood, they proceeded with some diffi- 
culty, owing to the obscurity of the 
place, and the low branches and under- 
wood with which their path was ob- 
structed, until they reached the 
grounds immediately about the family 
mansion. This latter was almost a 
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complete ruin. At one end, the roof 
and part of the walls had fallen in, 
while, throughout the entire building, 
the traces of time and decay were vi- 
sible. The condition of the park cor- 
responded with the appearance of the 
dwelling. Everything seemed wild 
and neglected ; and it was altogether 
more distinguished by the evidences of 
former pride than of present comfort or 
respectability. Hugh, and his compa- 
nion stood for a few moments regard- 
ing this desolate abode. 

“ There was sin and sorrow within 
them walls,” said the former; “and I 
wonder will they ever sound with the 
music of a light heart again.” 

The youth sighed, and the old man 
shook his head, as they silently re- 
sumed their way. They had re-entered 
the wood, which was of considerable 
extent, when the peasant again ad- 
dressed his companion. 

“ Well, Masther Frederick,” he said, 
“this is a weary world—young or old 
it’s all the one thing ; nothing but ruin 
and heart-break for them that you'd 
think laste desarved it. I only hope,” 
he added, looking steadfastly on the 
youth, “that there is’nt more sorrow 
in the road of that poor young crathur 
that has’nt one on the heaven’s earth 
to counsel or guard her.” 

Frederick started at these words, 
which seemed to imply some suspicion, 
and though the old man could see his 
eyes gleaming fiercely on him through 
the darkness, calmly encountered his 
look, and proceeded in the same quiet 
tone. 

“ There’s many a one is that false, 
that they’d belie their own feelins 
sooner nor go agin’ the proud ways 0’ 
the world ; but is'nt it the blessed 
chance that poor Miss Ellen, afther all 
ber throubles, has a heart like your 
own to trust to.” 

Frederick wholly acknowledged this 
compliment, which was evidently no- 
thing more than a guarded insinuation 
of certain doubts which the old man 
entertained of his fidelity, and he 
avoided any further conversation until 
they stopt at a little hut, within a few 
paces of the extremity of the wood. 
The ground all about was covered with 
a thick coat of withered leaves, and, 
though it was more open than that 
through which they had passed, owing 
to the greater size of the trees, and 
consequently their distance from each 
other, it was equally gloomy and se- 
cluded, hardly a glimpse of sun ever 
visiting this humble habitation. As 
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they stood beside the hut, the peasant 
turned his looks towards a piece of 
rugged scenery which lay beyond the 
trees, and which seemed a compara- 
tively recent addition to the domain. 
A little rivulet ran through it, and 
though it was now obstructed in its 
course by briers and underwood, there 
were still existing the traces of an ar- 
tificial lake, corresponding of course in 
size to the stream by which it was sup- 
plied. This place might have been for- 
merly a very beautiful retreat, but it now 
partook, in a greater degree than any 
other, of the general desolation. 

“ Would’nt you think there was a 
curse on it, Masther Frederick,” cried 
the old man, turning abruptly to his 
companion ; “1 ought to forget you 
tell me, and so I will in troth, when 
that little sthrame quits murmurin’ in 
my ears, wakin’ or sleepin, the whole 
night long.” 

Frederick, unwilling to renew this 
subject, made some vague reply, and, 
bidding his friend good night, left him 
to enter his solitary hovel. 

Courteous reader! we thank you 
most sincerely for the confidence with 
which you have accompanied us at 
this late hour into the depths of an in- 
hospitable domain, where, for lack of 
better entertainment, we shall beg leave 
to furnish you with a gossiping history 
of the place and its proprietor. 

Sir Richard Montgomery was a gen- 
tleman of ancient family ; and the pre- 
sent ruined condition of his fortunes 
was among the many consequences of 
a still greater evil. About eighteen 
ng previous to this period, he had 

een visited with the most fatal of all 
domestic calamities, His wife, a young 
and beautiful woman, had, as he be- 
lieved, failed in her fidelity. Sir 
Richard was a man of strong but mis- 
guided feelings ; he had already fur- 
feited the esteem of the world, and, 
losing now the love he had believed un- 
alterable without even the miserable 
satisfaction of revenge ; for, before his 
suspicions were awakened, the de- 
stroyer was beyond his reach, he for- 
sook his home, to dissipate, in foreign 
lands, the remembrance of his misfor- 
tunes and dishonour. The lady, on 
whom the accusation fell like a death- 
blow did not long survive his depar- 
ture. She was unable for some time 
to leave his house, and when the vio- 
lence of despair was over, resentment 
and even pride had yielded to the 
gentler feelings of her nature, and to 
a kind of visionary romance that her 
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husband would return, and the cloud, 
under which her life was withering, 
would pass away. She was, moreover, 
about to become a mother, and was un- 
willing that her child should be born 
under a stranger's roof, and thus, not- 
withstanding the severe injunction of 
her lord, she deferred from day to day 
this consummation of her disgrace.— 
Her reason seemed slightly impaired ; 
for the illusion we have mentioned, en- 
dured to the last, and while she was 
sinking to the grave, gave an expres- 
sion, almost of joy, to her wan and 
ghastly countenance. But it was never 
realised. She drooped fora few weary 
months, at the end of which time she 
gave birth to a daughter ; and, in a few 
days more, all her sorrows were at an 
end. There was only one class of per- 
sons, for whom her fate had any inte- 
rest—the humble but honest hearts, 
who had known her goodness, and, in 
the day of tribulation, revered her 
with increased devotion. They never 
doubted her innocence, nor could be- 
lieve that there was any evidence suf- 
ficient to destroy the faultless reputa- 
tion she had borne ; though it must be 
acknowledged that these sentiments 
owed their existence, in a great degree, 
to the light in which people had for- 
merly regarded the individuals con- 
cerned ; for, in addition to the preju- 
dices in the lady’s favour, Sir Richard 
was the most unpopular character in 
that country. He was a haughty, and, 
to a certain extent, an unfeeling man ; 
and, however honourable in his inter- 
course with persons of his own condi- 
tion, no way scrupulous in those trans- 
actions where the interests of an un- 
fortunate tenant clashed with his 
views. 

The old man whom we have intro- 
duced to our readers on the sea-beach, 
had suffered most from his injustice, 
having been reduced, under peculiarly 
painful circumstances, from compara- 
tive wealth to a state of absolute des- 
titution. His hostility to Sir Richard 
was equalled, however, by gratitude 
to his unfortunate lady, and he devoted 
himself to her interests, at a time when, 
from the desertion of more distin- 
guished friends, even his fidelity was 
valuable. He was a person of high 
principle, and of intelligence far supe- 
rior to the generality of his class, and 
his mistress had probably little reason 
to regret the necessity which obliged 
her to confide her infant to his care ; 
at all events, he fulfilled his trust with 
tenderness and fidelity. For the first 





year or so the child was reared by 
such of the neighbours’ wives as could 
afford it the necessary support, and 
who, independent of their motherly 
feelings, and their devotion to the 
departed lady, were desirous of merit- 
ing the blessing which that charitable 
office was supposed to entail. At the 
end of this time Hugh brought her 
home to the cabin where he had re- 
sided since his decline in the world. 
It was in a beautiful and lonely situa- 
tion, and he had, with pardonable 
pride, selected this spot as being re- 
moved from the constant observation 
of those who had known him in his 
better days. It stood ata little dis- 
tance from the sea-shore, about a mile 
from Montgomery’s domain, and behind 
it lay a valley which derived its name of 
Lath ne Shirogue, not,as one might sup- 
pose, from its secluded and romantic 
beauty, but from having been for a 
time the residence of a fairy who, in 
the fulness of its gratitude, left a bles- 
sing on the place at its departure. 
This was a long time ago, but the 
blessing still abides, and, amongst its 
other manifestations, it is said that vows 
of love spoken within the charmed 
valley are ever attended with happy 
results. Here it was that Ellen passed 
her childhood. The effects of her so- 
litary life were, at that tender age, 
only visible in the extreme gentleness 
of her disposition, which soon deep- 
ened into melancholy, and awakened 
too early the susceptibilities of her 
mind. She had now attained her 
sixth or seventh year, when there 
came one night “a worn out man,” 
and Hugh’s eyes kindled with malici- 
ous triumph to see Sir John stand on 
his cabin floor with a heart humbled 
and broken by misfortune—humbled 
almost to the condition of a suppliant, 
In the loneliness of his exile doubts 
had sometimes arisen of his wife’s 
guilt, and as he had no other love 
either past or present, to rest on, his 
doubts had by degrees assumed the 
character of hope, and he resolved 
on returning home, in the vague ex- 
pectation of having that hope, by 
some means or other, justified. But, 
alas! for the memory of the beautiful 
and broken-hearted! Hugh now re- 
vealed the communication with which 
he had been entrusted by the dying 
lady, and it was to the effect that he 
should, if ever the opportunity ar- 
rived, implore her husband's forgive- 
ness for the dishonour she had brought 
on his house, and that for the sake of 
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the love he once bore her he would 
not leave her infant destitute on the 
world. Montgomery stood once more 
in his father’s halls, but a bankrupt 
alike in honor and fortune. His spirit 
was now completely broken, and he, 
therefore, felt less difficulty in taking 
under his roof the orphan child—* the 
mark of his shame—the seal of his 
sorrow.” Hugh could not bear to 
part altogether with his little protege, 
and, accordingly, disguising his ani- 
mosity, which neither time nor the 
misfortunes of his enemy seemed to 
have diminished, he accepted from him 
the situation of woodranger, and fixed 
his residence in the remotest quarter 
he could select. Ellen never felt till 
now the wretchedness of her lot. Sir 
Richard had adopted her from a senti- 
ment of compassion alone, and there 
was a coldness in their intercourse 
which chilled her feelings, at the very 
age when they most required sympa- 
thy. It was fortunate for her, under 
these circumstances, that there was 
one in whose attachment she could 
confide, and the woodman continued 
to possess the love and confidence to 
which circumstances, as well as his 
own character, seemed to entitle him. 
But, after all, he was not qualified to 
control the wanderings of a young 
maiden’s heart, and Ellen, in the most 
trying period of her life, had only her 
own discretion to regulate those feel- 
ings which were necessarily undisci- 
plined for want of the usual objects 
whereon to bestow them. Adjoining 
Sir Richard’s estate was another of 
much greater extent, the property, in 
her own right, of a widowed lady, who, 
though twenty years a mother, was 
still sufficiently devoted to the vanities 
of life, and above all things jealous of 
her dignity. This lady had very high 
notions, which she, of course, commu- 
nicated to her children, or rather to 
her favoured child, for the mother's 
love was partially bestowed, and pro- 
bably where it was least essential to 
happiness. Her younger son was not 
exactly a dwarf, but he was sadly de- 
formed, and had many dwarfish cha- 
racteristics both of mind and person. 
He was peevish and unhappy, and sin- 
gularly intelligent. In early life there 
was something very interesting about 
him, and, had his disposition been 
properly cultivated, he might have 
been rendered a much more amiable 
individual than he turned out ; but he 
felt his misfortune as he should not 
have felt it in the estrangement of a 


mother’s affections, and, consequently, 
in the coldness and disregard of all 
amongst whom he lived. The result 
was the total perversion of a mind en- 
dued with the morbid sensibility which 
generally distinguishes that unhappy 
class. His brother was eminently en- 
dowed with those advantages of per- 
son which had been denied the poor 
hunchback, and the only drawback on 
the many amiable and noble qualities 
he possessed, was too high a sense of 
worldly honour, and of all the preju- 
dices which that term involves. His 
education had unfortunately confirmed 
these sentiments, while it restricted 
the more exalted tendencies of his na- 
ture, and thus, from the conflict of 
opposing principles, his character ap- 
peared On many occasions weak and 
inconsistent. The most perfect attach- 
ment existed between the two brothers, 
but whether it was owing to greater 
firmness of character, or to some su- 
periority of intellect, the younger had 
always an ascendency. This was felt 
by both, and had probably a tendency 
to confirm their friendship by compen- 
sating for the inferiority of Henry, in 
other respects. Latterly, however, an 
unacknowledged feeling seemed grow- 
ing up between them, and by degrees 
dissolving the bonds of mutual attach- 
ment. Although Sir Richard Mont- 
gomery had no intercourse with the 
world, it is not to be supposed that 
Ellen and her young neighbours were 
altogether strangers to each other. 
They had been in the habit of seeing 
her from childhood, and amongst other 
places, at the hut of the old wood- 
ranger, with whom Frederick had 
been ever an especial favourite. But 
it came to pass that Frederick and 
Ellen wandered through the dark 
places of the wood, and their talk was 
sad and sweet, and had every day less 
reference to the objects by which they 
were surrounded, They never thought 
of love, but they thought a great deal 
of each other, until at last Ellen re- 
solved to forego those interviews which 
had already destroyed the calmness of 
her heart. One evening, however, 
they met by accident on the sea-shore, 
a however it happened, the night 
had closed when they were wandering 
slowly up Lath ne Shirogue and this, 
as our readers are aware was a long 
way from Ellen’s home. ‘The sky was 
clouded and full of stars, and, as the 
moon struggled on through her che- 
uered course, the alternate gloom 
and light of the valley invested it with 
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more than ordinary beauty. Ellen was 
leaning on her companion’s arm, and 
listening, with downcast and glowing 
eyes, to words, rendered almost inau- 
dible by their thrilling import. They 
had reached a spot where the ivied 
rocks, and overhanging trees almost 
intercepted the star-light, when the 
girl, looking up, fixed her large eyes 
earnestly on her lover, but their 
brightness failed, and her red lip qui- 
vered as the secret burst from | 
heart. It is a delightful moment after 
all, that crisis of love’s fever, when 
the imagination fairly yields to its 
delirium. As the youth hung in 
wordless extacy over the maiden, the 
recollection of the beautiful supersti- 
tion connected with Lath ne Shirogue 
suddenly flashed on her mind. At 
any other time this would have been 
regarded as an idle fancy, but now, 
“ when all impulses of soul and sense” 
were awake within her, it seemed to 
afford a mysterious charm to their si- 
tuation. 

“ Frederick,” she murmured, with a 
slight feeling of awe, “this is the 
fairy’s valley !” 

“It is, love,” replied the youth, 
“and it were wrong to disregard the 
omen though our love is sanctified by 
a higher and more sacred blessing.” 

From this night their interviews 
were frequent and regular. Ellen 
never imagined that there was either 
danger or impropriety in the cultiva- 
tion of this secret attachment ; but a 
change, unperceived by her, soon took 
place in the feelings of her lover. In 
the excitement of an undeclared pas- 
sion, distant anticipations could seldom 
occur, but now, being assured that his 
love was returned, he began to consi- 
der what was to be the result. No 
motives of worldly interest could for a 
moment influence him in opposition to 
the dictates of his heart, but his pride 
revolted from the idea of connecting 
himself with one of doubtful origin. 
His feelings on this subject were suffi- 
ciently strong, but they were confirmed 
by many circumstances, and amongst 
others, by the indirect influence which 
the hunchback exercised. Frederick 
knew that his brother was perfectly 
regardless of the arbitrary opinions of 
the world—that he despised its preju- 
dices, and often quarrelled with Fre- 
derick himself, for considering them 
entitled to any respect, and yet, even 
he never mentioned Ellen’s name 
without some reflection either of pity 
or disparagement, and though he en- 





tertained for her a considerable share 
of admiration and regard, he seemed 
to consider her connection with any 
one of gentle blood as altogether out 
of the question. Frederick had con- 
sequently never confided to him the 
secret of his love, though he strong] 

suspected that he was aware of it 
almost from the commencement, and 
that these slighting expressions were 
intended to deter him from entering 
into an engagement derogatory to his 
honour. One day they chanced to be 
talking of Ellen when Henry observed, 

“I think, Fred, you and she seem 
to be growing fond of each other.” 

“Do you indeed,” said the other, 
laughing ; “and how did you come by 
that wise suspicion ?” 

“Why, just in the way all true dis- 
coveries are made, by observation. 
Faith, I’m sorry for you both, for she's 
a fair girl, and gentle withal. If I 
was in your place it would do very 
well. A left-handed bend on a hunch- 
back’s arms would be quite in charac- 
ter, don’t you think so, Frederick.” 

This was spoken in a tone of bitter- 
ness which, notwithstanding his efforts 
to the contrary, always accompanied 
any allusion to his misfortune. 

“No, Henry,” replied the other 
gravely, “it would not; nothing im- 
plying dishonour should be associated 
with our name.” 

Frederick spoke partly from impulse 
and partly with a view of removing 
the suspicions which he knew his bro- 
ther entertained. 

“ That’s very true,” rejoined Henry, 
“but you're a tall man, and you know 
there are more ways than one of set- 
tling those heart affairs.” 

“What do mean, Henry ?” cried 
the other. 

“Why, I mean what I say, and I 
can tell you, moreover, being a bit of 
a forester, that the sapling is never 
very much tougher than the parent 
tree.” 

There was an evil meaning in his 
look, which Frederick perceived, and 
which showed that, whatever his ob- 
ject was this was not spoken merely in 
jest. The other coloured less with in- 
dignation than a consciousness that an 
idea which had sometimes crossed _ his 
mind was thus mirrored, as it were, 
before him. 

“ Beware of what you say, Henry,” 
he replied, in a deep but unsteady voice, 
and disgusted at the cold sneer with 
which the hunchback observed his agi- 
tation. The latter, however, disclaimed 
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the construction put on his words, and 
said he would be very sorry to interfere 
with the romantic notions which any 
one might entertain. Frederick was 
greatly perplexed by this conversation. 
He was indignant, and nota little asto- 
nished at the dishonourable counsel 
clearly conveyed in his brother’s words; 
but the more he thought on it the more 
did his mind become reconciled to its 
object. His scruples vanished day by 
day while his prejudices were confirmed 
by those phantom principles which 
wither all the noblest feelings of the 
heart. Ellen could not fail to observe 
the change which had occurred. He 
was still as fond as ever ; but their in- 
terviews were no longer distinguished 
by the openness of heart which subsist 
between those who love without guile; 
and she begun to feel at last some un- 
easy Bg as to the continu- 
ance of his fidelity. There was one 
circumstance which disturbed her ver 

much. On a certain occasion he ae 
luded obscurely to her birth, expressing 
at the same time his contempt for the 
tyranny of the world in which desig- 
nation he seemed to include more than 
the term ey comprehended. This 
surprised and shocked her at the time; 
for it was at the best, an unnecessary 
introduction of a humiliating subject ; 
but it afterwards frequently occurred 
to her mind and excited vague appre- 
hensions she knew not why. The old 
woodman, who was Ellen’s confidant 
in all matters, and consequently long 
ago aware of this attachment, had fears 
of the result which he did not, however, 
think proper to communicate to the 
girl. He knew Frederick from his child- 
hood; and he knew that pride was 
the ruling principle of his heart ; and 
the knowledge together with certain 
expressions which had occasionally es- 
caped him, made the old man fear that 
Ellen's confidence was not safely re- 
posed. As his fears had reference 
merely to the lover’s constancy he did 
not think proper to communicate them. 
Winter had now set in; and the time 
arrived at which Frederick’s mother usu- 
ally moved with her establishment to 
the capital. Although the hunchback 
had stways shunned society, and was 
growing every day more unsocial, winter 
was to him, as well as others, a season 
of enjoyment. He had then the soli- 
tude of home undisturbed by the pre- 
sence of his cold and haughty mother. 
When the storm was wildest he would 
sit by the sea shore or wander among 
the depths of the mountains, tracing 


some torrent to its source; and thus 
his propensities became every day more 
unsocial. This year he seemed to an- 
ticipate winter with feelings of peculiar 
delight. Ellen, whose pride was equal 
to her lover’s, and of a much higher 
and finer character, had never given 
the slightest hint of her doubts; but a 
few days before his departure she could 
not resist the sadness of her spirit. 

“ Frederick,” she said, “I am almost 
inclined to believe that there is some 
charm over that beautiful valley ; for 
ever since our promise there I feel as 
if I were endowed with a kind of 
second sight.” 

“Very probably,” said the youth, 
laughing ; but with some little confu- 
sion at heart; “and what does the 
future reveal to you, Ellen ?” 

“Nothing that can win my hopes 
from the future that is beyond it,” she 
replied, in a tone very different from 
that assumed by her lover. He turned 
on her a look which, had she observed 
it, might have confirmed her worst ap- 
prehensions. He felt as if the dark 
and unformed purposes of his soul 
were laid open to her view ; and as he 
gazed on tlie beautiful victim of his in- 
fidelity he experienced a consciousness 
of guilt which he had never known 
before. He spoke fondly and fervently, 
but with the vagueness to which the 
state of his feelings necessarily gave 
birth; Ellen was looking intently 
across the water, and seemed not to 
hear his discourse. 

“ Frederick,” she said, “do you see 
that little boat under the shadow of the 
mountain? It may be wrecked there 
among the breakers, while those that 
are glancing through the bright sea are 
safe.” 

“ Ellen,” cried the youth earnestly, 
“what evils can you fear? Do you 
doubt the constancy of my attachment.” 

“No,” said the girl; “ but it’s an old 
story, that the darkest fortune is ever 
most consistent, and I think when 
youth has been encompassed with sor- 
row, there is little chance of happiness 
in after years. But why,” she added, 
fearing that in the wandering of her 
thoughts she had evinced any feeling 
unbecoming her own dignity, “why 
should I doubt your fidelity ?” 

“I know not,” he replied, “but I 
thought your allusions seemed to con- 
vey somethiug of the kind—and [ 
swear to you, Ellen——” 

“Swear not,” she said, laying her 
hand on his, and fixing on him her dark 
eyes, expressive at once of pride and 
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tenderness. “If you love me, Frede- 
rick,as I believe you do, thereis no need 
of any further declaration, and if you 
do not, it is foolish as well as sinful to 
bind the conscience when the heart is 
free.” 

It may be supposed that Ellen felt a 
little solitary in her lover’s absence, 
but his correspondence was regular, 
and every letter more fond than ano- 
ther ; and though her doubts had not 
been entirely removed by their parting 
interview, ie began to believe that 
they were without foundation, and she 
was strengthened in this pleasing con- 
viction by the conversation of her old 
adviser, who, although he was not with- 
out his own misgivings, never failed, 
whatever his motive was, to represent 
the young man’s character in the best 
possible light. His praise was merely 
general, for Ellen had not at any time 
disclosed to him her suspicions, though 
this was almost the only instance in 
which she withheld her confidence. 
But Ellen was soon to be deprived of 
whatever advantages the old man’s wis- 
dom could afford. He had been for 
some time declining, and now as the 
winter advanced, and it was one of more 
than ordinary severity, it became evi- 
dent that he could not survive it. Ellen 
visited him now more frequently than 
ever ; butshe began to fear that his mind 
was disordered, for he would some- 
times appear quite abstracted, and 
sometimes he would fix his eyes on her 
in a very earnest manner, and once or 
twice he muttered something to him- 
self which Ellen fancied had allusion 
to her mother. Notwithstanding that 
this individual had been so long in Sir 
John’s employment, they had hardly 
spoken a dozen times in as many 
years. This arose from a mutual feel- 
ing equally strong on the part of both, 
for each was associated with all the 
unhappy recollections of the other. 
When, however, the latter was informed 
of the declining condition of the old 
man, he paid him a visit one day in his 
hut. Hugh seemed at first surprised 
at this mark of kindness, but after a 
little time his manner became em- 
barrassed. He was restless and ab- 
stracted, and it seemed as if there was 
some subject he wished, and at the 
same time feared, to introduce. Sir 
John, supposing that his presence was 
painful, rose to depart. 

“Stop a bit, masther,” cried the old 
man eagerly, “ I want to speak to you.” 

The other complied, and stood wait- 
ing his communication, but Hugh was 
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again silent, and Montgomery being 
convinced that his mind was not per- 
fectly settled, he said— 

“I must leave you; I will probably 
see you shortly again.” 

“ No, no,” cried the other, a hectic 
spot burning through the sallowness of 
his cheek. “ Now’s the time, sir ; sit 
down and listen to my words.” 

He then commenced discoursing not 
very coherently on injuries and forgive- 
ness, and this brought him at last to the 
subject of their mutual misfortunes. 
Sir John looked dark, but the appear- 
ance of the speaker fully justified the 
suspicion of his insanity. He said, 

“Compose yourself—you are not 
well to-day ; some other time we can 
converse on these matters,” and he left 
the hut. 

The old man sprang to the door, 
and with his eyes gleaming, and his 
white hair hanging about his sallow 
and hectic cheeks, continued to gaze 
after him until he was lost to his view 
among the trees. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered, as he re- 

turned into his cabin, “maybe it’s all 
for the better. God help us, God help 
us.” 
But Hugh was not mad for all these 
strange appearances. From this day 
his manner towards Ellen was distin- 
guished by a kind of commiserating 
fondness, and freed entirely from that 
emburrassment which heretofore it had 
always evinced in a greater or less 
degree. She understood from him 
that he had come to some resolution or 
other, which, together with the pros- 
pect of death gave him more peace of 
mind than he had for a long time en- 
joyed. 

Ellen had never met the hunchback 
since his brother’s departure, till one 
day when rambling through a labyrinth 
of rocks, which occasionally shut out 
the sea from her view, she encountered 
him to their mutual surprise. He was 
greatly altered since she had seen him 
last. His face, which had always some- 
thing ghastly in its expression, was 
now paler than formerly, and there was a 
look about his eyes calculated to alarm. 
The truth was, the bitterness of his 
heart had every day increased, Seclu- 
sion from society, and the sense of in- 
justice and misfortune, together with 
another feeling of which none had ever 
dreamed, had completed the ruin of 
his nature ; and instead of the melan- 
choly and not uninteresting person he 
had been some years before, he was 
now. a fierce misanthropist with one 
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object at heart, for the attainment of 
which he hesitated not to employ any 
means, however opposed to the prin- 
ciples he had once entertained. Ellen 
was shocked at his appearance, but she 
saluted him kindly, as she had ever 
been accustomed; when the other ex- 
claimed— 

“ By my soul, lady, it looks as if we 
were keeping tryst; and a proper 
place it is—wild rocks and stormy sea 
fora hunchback’s love ;” and he laughed 
as in mockery of his own misfortunes. 

Ellen was surprised and alarmed at 
this strange address; but hefore she 
could conjecture what it meant, the 
speaker proceeded— 

“Ellen, you're wofully in love, I 
know; but I'll tell you a secret—with 
all Frederick's superlative quulities, 
and with all his great hopes of dis- 
tinction, you would be more dishonored 
by his addresses—ay, than by throwing 
your heart away on a deformed thing 
like me.” 

Ellen looked on him in amazement. 
His manner was so extraordinary, that 
wonder as to his motives was the only 
feeling with which she heard this ac- 
cusation against her lover; but when 
Henry proceeded in a strain more seri- 
ous and connected, her old suspicions 
occurred to her. 

“ Beware,” he said, “ Ellen, how you 
reject my warning. Frederick knows 
whether I entertain for him a brother’s 
truest affection; and yet I tell you 
there is danger in your path, worse and 
darker than you ever dreamed of.” 

“ What reason have you for saying 
so, Henry,” cried the girl, almost sink- 
ing under her fears. 

“Reason!” replied the other, “I 
know what the world is, and I under- 
stand better than he does himself the 
constitution of Frederick’s mind. “ I'll 
tell you,” he continued, “there never 
was any thing equal to the pride of 
our whole family and race. Why, that 
tender mother, if I would be controlled 
by her folly, would not suffer even me 
to form what she would term an un- 
worthy alliance. Oh no; I may hide 
among wild beasts if I will, but they 
would not see me dishououred, no more 
than the monsters that support their 
shield.” 

Ellen’s cheek burned at this insult ; 
but Henry was totally unconscious of 
the offence he offered. She perceived, 
too, that it was his indignation against 
the injustice done her, and the habit 
he always had of expressing what he 

felt, that caysed him now to speak with 
Von. X. 
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such unguarded sincerity. She was 
not surprised at the interest he seemed 
to take in her. fortunes, but she attri- 
buted his sentiments with regard to her 
lover, to the misanthropic spirit in 
which he regarded mankind in general. 

“I hope,” she said, “ Henry, that 
the world is much better than you are 
disposed to consider.” 

“ Very well ; cherish that belief, and 
the consolation it affords you now will 
probably compensate for the pain of 
ultimate disappointment. Believe me, 
Ellen, it is not for nothing the favour- 
ites of nature would foregather with her 
outcasts. Or, at the best, what is it 
you dream of? Is it to move amongst 
the world’s smiling fools, where you 
will encounter scorn in every look ? 

The night-bird loves the ruin that 
sounds evermore with her voice of 
sorrow.” 

Ellen felt the truth of this appeal, 

and theindignation which it might have 
naturally excited, was repressed, as she 
could not fail to perceive that the poor 
hunchback spoke in the bitter con- 
sciousness of his own condition. She 
felt a strange kind of sympathy with 
this unhappy wretch, and she could not 
but acknowledge to herself the simila- 
rity to which he alluded, Both had 
the world to contend with, nor could 
the hopes of either rest where its opi- 
nions or prejudices prevail. They 
were without the sphere of artificial 
society, and she thought the hunch- 
back wisely remonstrated against en- 
countering the evils with which it 
abounds; but the doubts which he had 
excited of her lover’s truth were not 
on this account the less painful, and as 
he had entered so freely into the sub- 
ject, she thought it better to waive all 
reserve, and request him to say whether 
his opinions had any other foundation 
besides his generul knowledge of his 
brother’s character. 

“Why, no,” said Henry ; “nothing 
more than that, aud a few words of his 
own ia corroboration. Here,” he added, 
producing a letter, “is a piece of evi- 
dence which should have some litle 
weight. You will perceive here how 
wouderfully solicitous he is for your 
welfare.” 

Ellen extended her hand, but she 
drew baek and actually shuddered, as 
she met the eye of her crafty com- 
panion, She took the letter, however, 
and as she read, her colour went and 
came, and when she had concluded, 
she leaned against a rock, and, though 
sustained by all her pride, every thing 
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seemed to move and float before her 
like dark shadows, until she sunk un- 
conscious on the beach. That letter, 
couched in the obscure language be- 
fitting its subject, revealed clearly 
enough the views of her unworthy lover 

—«a suspicion of which had never to 
that moment crossed her mind. When 
she recovered from her swoon, the 
hunchback was on his knees supporting 
her, but the anxious tenderness of his 
look vanished immediately when he 
saw her restored to life. 

“Did I say true ?” he cried. “ Did 
I libel those puragons of our race, 
when I told you that the best among 
them were false and hollow-hearted ? 
You see now Ellen what their notions 
of honour ean justify.” 

The maiden turned away her eyes, 
and whether it was owing to some sus- 
picion of dishonest motives, or merely 
to a prejudice natural in the present 
state of her feelings, she could not con- 
ceal her aversion to Henry, even while 
she acknowledged the service he had 
rendered her by this timely disclosure. 
But Henry was prepared br such sen- 
timents, and his confidence in the suc- 
cess of certain schemes which seemed 
now approaching their fulfilment, pre- 
vented his being very much disturbed 
by any circumstance which did not 
tend to counteract them. Notwith- 
standing his unsightly form, “this youth 
had dared to love,” and Ellen had been 
long the unconscious object of his de- 
votion. He was not wild enough to 
think of supplanting his rival in her 
affections, but the very circumstance 
whieh it appears was an insurmount- 
able obstacle in Frederick’s way, afford- 
ed a gleam of hope tothe more violent 
and reckless passion of his brother. 
Had nothing existed in Ellen’s lot to 
bring her down as it were towards his 
own level, he would never have con- 
templated addressing one so infinitely 
above him in all natural advantages. 
This encouraged his extravagant hopes, 
and he resolved on rendering it avail- 
able for their attainment. Having been 
freed, as we have mentioned, from all 
the restraints of principle, or rather 
having adopted a morality of his own, 
and, conceiving that as he could not 
deal with the world on equal terms, 
stratagem, however crooked, might be 
fairly resorted to, he took advantage 
of the ascendancy he preserved over 
his brother to confirm those senti- 
ments of pride, which he secretly re- 

atded with most philosophic contempt. 
This might bave been sufficient to 
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prevent his union with Ellen; but the 
advantage to himself must be late and 
uncertain; and so he determined on 
utting an end. to their intercourse, 
tt humiliating the means he 
should adopt. He, therefore, by va- 
rious insinuations, urged Frederick on 
to a step which he knew, if once taken, 
would be the crowning of his schemes; 
for though, by this latter expedient, he 
exposed to insult the woman he loved, 
he was too well aware of her strength 
and purity of mind to have any fears 
as to the result. The poison infused 
into the weak mind of his brother was 
not, as we have seen, altogether inac- 
tive; but its operation was too slow 
for the ardour of the hunchback ; and, 
accordingly, his final measure was, to 
write to his rival advising him against 
the continuance of his correspondence 
with Ellen, of which correspondence 
he was generally the medium, and 
throwing out a sufficiently intelligible 
hint that he would otherwise communi- 
cate the matter to his mother, whose 
will was, of course, in all things, abso- 
lute. The reply to this threatening com- 
munication was such as he had antici- 
pated. Frederick disclaimed any inten- 
tion of marrying the lady; but his 
letter was intended to eonvey such au 
impression, as also a still more dis- 
honourable inference. But all this 
time Henry was perfectly aware that 
removing a rival is a very different 
thing from taking his place. He had 
no hopes whatever of gaining Ellen’s 
love; but he imagined that her guar- 
dian, and probably « even the girl herself, 
might, under all circumstances, be un- 
willing to reject the member of a high 
family and the heir of an estate ; and 
though he would have preferred get- 
ting Ellen with her own free consent, 
yet, if that was impossible, he was satis- 
fied to feel himself indebted to autho- 
rity for his happiness. He calculated 
correctly as far as Sir John was con- 
cerned. This gentleman received his 
proposals with some astonishment, and 
at once gave a decided refusal ; but a 
little reflection and a good deal of per- 
suasion on the part of the suitor dis- 
covered to him many reasons why he 
should not reject an offer which would 
confer advantages on Ellen much 
greater than she could otherwise hope 
to enjoy. He, accordingly, expressed 
himself well satisfied with the hunch- 
back’s proposals ; and though he would 
not, hesaid, compel the girl to any course 
decidedly hostile to her feelings ; yet 


would he exercise all due persuasion, i 
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such should be found necessary, to in- 
duce her compliance. Ellen, in the 
mean time, ignorant of this negotia- 
tion, bitterly reproached herself for not 
having, on the first occurrence of her 
doubts, anticipated her lover's faithless- 
ness. The evidence on which those 
early suspicions rested now appeared 
much more evident than it really was. 

She now understood the meaning of 
that withering insult, conveyed in the 
allusion to ber origin, which, it was 
evident, was intended to humble her 
in her own estimation, at the same time 
that it might weaken her respect for the 
institutions of morality, and the con- 
cealed guilt of his designs being thus 
at once laid open, her abhorrence of 
the betrayer equalled the ardour of her 
former. love. But indignation soon 
gave place to a blank and hopeless 
despondency. She had never, since 
her childhood, indulged in those delu- 
sive anticipations which are the prin- 
cipal source of happiness in youth ; 
but now she often sighed for those 
days when amongst all her sorrows she 
had not known the misery of an hum- 
bled and deserted heart. Her dream 
of love was over; and though her 
spirit was as pure as when it first 
yielded to its power, poor Ellen felt it 


was a bright dream, and her eyes would 
overflow as the involuntary thought 
would come that she could only think 
of it as an hour of sunshine she had 


seen and lost. Shortly after this fatal 
interview she was sitting one day, just 
before sunset, in the window of a little 
library, where she was in the habit of 
spending a considerable portion of her 
time, reading being to her a substi- 
tute for all other enjoyments. The 
window looked through the leafless 
wood towards the sea, which could be 
occasionally perceived gleaming and 
tossing in the broken light ; and Ellen 
was contemplating the majestic scene, 
when her father entered the apartment, 
She always felt a degree of awe in his 
presence, but she now approached 
with anxiety and alarm, for his face 
had become suddenly pale, and his 
eyes, with an expression almost of 
wildness, were fixed on her’s. This 
was the room where nearly twenty 
years before he parted for ever from 
the wife of his youth. It was in that 
window she had sunk when the blight 
of his accusation fell upon her. He 
was now an old man, broken in heart 
and spirit; but when he saw the girl 
sitting there, so like her motherin beauty 
and sorrow, all but “ the cause” rushed 
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back on his heart, and catching the 
daughter to his bosom he wept over 
her the first tears he ever shed to the 
lost one’s memory. 

“ Ellen,” he said, “I have been an 
indifferent protector to you througha life 
that I fear has broken down your spirit; 
and it grieves me now to think that 
greater confidence has not subsisted 
between us ; but I wish to know are 
your affections in any way engaged.” 

“No, sir,” replied the girl, colouring, 
as she spoke, and wondering the next 
moment what could be the object of 
this enquiry. 

“So much the better. I am glad of 
it, love, though were it otherwise I 
would not blame you, seeing that I 
have not attended as I should to the 
growth of your feelings; but now, 
Ellen, I am about tosettle you in life, not 
exactly as I would desire, were circum- 
stances more favourable ; but I ‘will not 
long be with you, Ellen; and I must 
not leave you unprotected in the 
world.” 

Ellen trembled with strange appre- 
hensions. The idea at once occurred 
that Frederick had made reparation for 
the wrong he had done, of which he 
knew she was aware, from her having 
discontinued all correspondence with 
him. Her heart was beating at an 
awful rate ; and it was actually a relief 
to her when Sir John announced at 
last the name of the suitor. But the 
relief which disappointment affords is 
of a very doubtful nature. The girl 
cast down her eyes and fell into a deep 
reveric, while her guardian imagined 
she was considering the proposal. To 
his astonishment, however, he disco- 
vered that all this time she was not 
even aware of the person he had 
named. She only knew that it was 
not Frederick. When again informed 
on this important point, she did not 
conceal her amazement that Sir John 
could harbour such a project ; and in a 
tone of calm determination rejected 
the proposal. This he had of course 
anticipated; and he, accordingly, urged 
all the reasons which had influenced 
his own mind in favour of the measure; 
though when he looked on her, beau- 
tiful as she was, and just in the morning 
of womanhood, he could not help 
wishing that she might be able to ad- 
vance some argument which would jus- 
tify him in breaking off an engagement 
which nothing but his erroneous ideas 
of her welfare could have indaced him 
to form. But unfortunately Ellen’s ob- 
jections could not disturb the fact that 
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as Henry’s wife, she would be allied 
to an honourable family—would have 
wealth and protection; whereas, on the 
other hand, she would, on her father’s 
death, which was evidently near at 
hand, be absolutely alone on the world, 
with nothing but the wreck of their 
former property which still remained. 
These considerations had such weight 
with Sir John, that the character of 
the hunchback became invested in his 
mind with many excellent qualities, for 
which it was solely indebted to his 
fruitful fancy. Ellen prayed, and re- 
monstrated, and exerted all the elo- 
quence she could command, but to no 
purpose. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions she entertained in the commence- 
ment, she found that he was firmly and 
finally resolved. She was, therefore, 
reduced to the dilemma of either mar- 
rying the hunchback or formally dis- 
obeying one whom she considered en- 
titled to more than filial duty. The 
former evil was. of course out of the 
question, and she began to reflect on 
all the agreeable results of the !atter. 
A painful consciousness of the relation 
in which they stood magnified in her 
eyes all the obligations she was under 
to her benefactor ; and now to encrease 
by her own act the coldness and aver- 
sion with which she believed he re- 
garded her, and still to remain under 
his roof a pensioner on his bounty. 
This was a prospect which it could by 
no means delight her to dwell upon. In 
this state of things, and being almost 
resolved to submit without farther care 
or concern to whatever destiny awaited 
her, she paid one of her customary 
visits to the old woodman, not for the 
purpose of being guided by his counsel; 
for no course she could now adopt 
could free her from the sorrows that 
were every day increasing round her. 
Hugh was sitting at the door of his 
hut, when he saw her approach. 

“You're welcome, Miss Ellen,” he 
said ; “ how is it with you, alanna? sit 
down here and tell us what’s the raison 
you're breakin’ your heart this way at 
all, at all.” 

These words, it is to be observed, 
partook more of the character of re- 
monstrance than enquiry, for Hugh 
was already aware of the principal 
cause of her dejection She sat down 
beside him on the little rustic bench ; 
aud after a few moments’ silence he 
asked her, 

“Had you ere a word from Dublin 
since, Miss Ellen ?” 

She turned to him with displeasure 


and confusion in her countenance ; but 
he anticipated her reply, 

“Don’t be angered, now, alanna. 
Maybe I have my own raisons for 
what I say; but is there any thing 
else a throuble to you? Was the 
masther tellin’ you any thing ?” 

She then briefly related to him all 
that had passed. 

“ Well,” said the old man, “it’s what 
I was expectin’; and what answer did 
you make him, a colleen.” 

“I told him that it was impossible 
I could comply with his wishes in this 
instance, though | hoped he would not 
infer from my refusal any want of affec- 
tion or respect.” 

“ Of coorse; and he’s bent on thie 
matther, you tell me.” 

“T fear he is,” replied the girl, who 
began to have some vague hopes 
merely from communicating with one 
from whose wisdom she had often de- 
rived comfort befure. But here he 
was as much at fault as herself. 

“I'm blessed,” he said, “if I know 
what to say. I know the masther of 
ould; and what he takes in his head 
he'll go through with it if the divil was 
in his way. But did he promise mas- 
ther Henry for sartin’,” he added, after 
a few moments’ reflection. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “ But 
he told me,” she continued, with some 
embarrassment, “that unless my affec- 
tions were otherwise engaged he would 
insist on my compliance.” 

“ Well,” cried the other; “and you 
tould him they were.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied the girl, * I did 
not ;” and the old man’s countenance 
fell before her proud and kindling 
eye. 

He seemed for a while unwilling to 
meet its glance; but at length he said, 

“Miss Ellen, barrin’ you mane to 
give in and marry Masther Henry, 
there’s only one thing for you, and 
that’s to tell the masther, if ever he 
spakes to you again, that you and Mas- 
ther Frederick's promised. Now the 
Lord love you, Miss Ellen; will you 
keep down that pride of yours for a 
bit, and listen to an ould man’s warnin’;” 
and assuming an air of authority, which 
he had never before evinced in his in- 
tercourse with Ellen, he looked ear- 
nestly at her as he spoke ; and thongh 
her feelings were varied and tumultu- 
ous ‘ he held her with his eye’ “ You 
must tell him,’’ he continued, * that 
you're bound by hand and _ promise, 
and never fear but there’s betther luck 
nor ever afore you. IL don’t give in 
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myself to all they say about Lath na 
Shirogue, and the like; but I think 
there’s ever and always a blessin’ on 
the love of a sorrowful heart. You'll 
find Masther Frederick’s not as bad as 
you think ; for it’s asy seein’ now why 
that unfortunate crathur would try to 
ut between yees.” 

Whether it was from the force of 
habit, or from a secret feeling of the 
consolation it afforded her, Ellen felt 
herself constrained, as it were, to act 
according to the old man’s guidance ; 
and she accordingly promised that inthe 
event ofan opportunity arising she would 
acknowledge to Sir John the engage- 
ment she entered into. But the hopes 
which the woodman’s words had called 
up were of very brief continuance ; she 
soon felt that they were not only vain, 
but under all the circumstances most 
unworthy ; and while she wondered at 
her own weakness in yielding to the 
persuasions of her friend, she sincerely 
repented of the promise he had ex- 
acted; and which she felt that she 
could not, consistent with either truth 
or delicacy, observe. The engage- 
ment which Hugh wished her to 
represent as binding had been already 
cancelled by the perfidy of her lover. 
Sir John, however, did not recur to 
the subject. He probably considered 
it more prudent to allow her time to 
reconcile her mind to the project, par- 
ticularly as there were many circum- 
stances to preventits immediate accom- 
plishment ; but notwithstanding his 
silence, Ellen could plainly perceive 
that his resolution was unaltered. The 
hunchback had never renewed his ad- 
dresses ; indeed he had never addressed 
her as a lover at all, except in a few 
wild words he uttered that day while 
she lay insensible on the beach ; but 
she sometimes saw him in the dark of 
the evening, and sometimes late at 
night, prowling about the edge of the 
wood or kneeling in its shadow with 
his look directed towards the chamber 
where she lay. In the mean time the 
old man was not forgetful of the in- 
terests of his protegé. Shortly after 
Ellen’s communication he wrote a 
letter to Frederick, acquainting him 
with the entire state of affairs, and 
adding, that if he should think proper 
to return to the country immediately, 
he would wish to see him, as he had a 
secret of importance, which, if his opi- 
niuon of him was correct, he would 
rather confide to him than any other; 
but that his life was drawing to a close. 
A few evenings after be had despatched 
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this, he was sitting over his .little turf 
fire; and the red night cap which he 
had assumed was amongst other small 
indications that he felt himself sinking 
day by day to the grave. He raised 
his hands as he heard a hasty step 
rustling the withered leaves that lay 
around his hut; and the next moment 
Frederick suddenly stood before him, 
pale with fatigue and excitement, but 
as handsome a looking youth as ever 
made atonement to an injured niaiden. 
Notwithstanding the disturbed state of 
his feelings, he was shocked at the ap- 
earance of the old man, whom he had 
eft a few months before in compara- 
tively good health ; bat whose hollow 
cheek and unusually bright eyes indi- 
cated now the last stage of a rapid de- 
cline. 

A warm greeting having passed 
between them, and Frederick expressing 
the concern he felt at seeing his friend 
so low, the latter reminded him that he 
had now arrived at the period that had 
been for many years the only object on 
which his hopes had rested. 

“ Any way,” he said, “it’s time I was 
gone; though sure its wonderful how 
Jong the onld and broken heart can 
Jast, while young ones are witherin’ 
day and daily around us. But tell me, 
Masther Frederick,” he added; “for the 
last hour is comin’ on me fast, do you 
mane to go back o’ your word to Miss 
Ellen ?” 

Frederick, with the candour of a 
sincere penitent, hastily disclosed to 
him the whole history of his feelings, 
together with the object and origin of 
that unfortunate epistle. It was writ- 
ten, as the old man had suspected, 
solely with a view of restraining Henry 
from communicating his sceret to his 
mother; but while the writer's inten- 
tions were so undefined, that the dark 
hints it contained would not be consi- 
dered altogether inconsistent with the 
truth. On being informed, however, 
of the hunchback’s proceedings, his 
eyes were of course opened to the 
craftiness of which he had been in 
some degree so long the dupe, as well 
as to the value of the object he seemed 
about to lose, and his indecision va- 
nished at once. Shame and indigna- 
tion might have had some small share 
in the precipitancy of his resolution ; 
but at all events, he was now come to 
claim his bride, and to share with her, 
if it must be, the world’s seorn. 

“It was ill done o’ you, Masther 
Frederick,” said the old man,“ to sport 
in that way with a heart like her's; but 
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your’e no worse than another.—I have 
a power to tell you tonight, and when 
it’s tould, maybe you'll give in to my 
notion, that there never was one yet 
but had something or other in his 
nature, that if God hasn’t said it, can 
make him a villain.” 

Frederick was not a little shocked 
at this introduction, which seemed 
to apply peculiarly to the narrator's 
own character ; but, after a pause, evi- 
deutly of pain and struggle, the latter 
proceeded : 

“ It was in the ould masther’s time I 
took that bit of wild ground out beyant 
where you hear the sthrame mur- 
murin’ at the present speakin’. I got 
it raisonable, tor it was all rock and 
wildherness you'd think, but by the dint 
0’ hard labour I brought it round, that 
there wasn’t a poor man for ten miles 
on any side o’ me had a purtier holdin’. 
Every inch where a spade could be 
driven in was under something, and 
the whate growin’ thick and green 
among the rocks, that it was wondher- 
ful to see. The poor masther was 
a’most as proud as myself to see how 
well it turned out, for he had the heart 
of a worthy gentleman, not all as one 
as them that came after him. To be 
sure he lived in an ould fashioned kind 
o’ way, for nothing was a throuble to 
him as long as he saw the tenants 
thrivin’ round him. Howsom’dever 
he begun to fail at last, and he sends 
for me to come up to the house, and 
no doubt but there I find himself and 
the grandson, masther Richard, as we 
called him then chonversin’ mighty 
grave entirely. ‘Hugh,’ says the ould 
masther, ‘I'll soon be leavin’ you all, 
and as the leases are nearly done,’ says 
he, ‘I was thinkin’ of givin’ you re- 
newals before the ould ones are out, 
but Richard promises me he will do all 
1 wish in those matters,’ says the ould 
gentleman. ‘Your farm,’ he says, ‘Hugh, 
is worth three times the rent that’s on 
it, but if it is, says he, it was your own 
labour aud outlay made it what it is 
today ; and Richard,’ he says, turnin’ 
to the grandson, ‘ you will not by any 
means think of raisin’ Hugh’s rent be- 
yond what he pays at the present time.’ 
‘I’m for ever thankful to your honour, 
says I, ‘though I hope God will spare 
your honour till the new leases is the 
ould ones again, for no offence to mas- 
ther Richard, but I believe it’s thrue, 
that seldom comes a better.’ ‘ Well, 
but Hugh, says he, as the thought 
struck him, ‘them bills will soon be 
due, and as the farm hasn't begun to 


return what you laid out on it yet, I 
suppose we must be renewin’ the bills 
for you as well as the lease.” These 
were bills, sir, that I gave for long 
urrears till the ground would begin to 
pay itself. Itould him how I would 
make a shift to meet some of them 
with what money I had to build a barn, 
but may be masther Richard would 
not be willin’ for that. ‘ Never fear,’ 
said he, ‘ Hugh, build away ; you ‘re 
as safe as if you had a lease for ever.’ 

These were his words, sir; oh, I mind 
them well. At last the ould masther 
died—leavens be his bed this night ; 
that was the sorrowful hour for us all. 
It was soon afther the young masther 
was tellin’ me of all the great improve- 
ments he was thinkin’ of makin’ in the 
domain, and lookin’ at my little place, 


he says, ‘ Hugh,’ says he, ‘that farm of 


yours would be a great acquisition the 
way it lies, and if it’s agreeable to you,’ 
says he, ‘I'll give you another as good 
or better at the same rate. So I tould 
him how I'd be loth to part where L 
was, even for a hetther itself. Oh, 
then,’ says he, ‘ you shant be disturbed ; 

but Hugh,’ says he, ‘you'll take care 
not to mention to any one the conver- 
sation we had with my grandfather 
before his death.’ ‘ Of course I’ll not, sir ;’ 
says I, for the ould masther allowed me 
to say nothing about it that the mas- 
ther might get a good name with the 
people, as if all he done was of his own 
free will. So after a while, he says, 
‘Hugh, I have taken a wonderful fancy 
to this place of yours, so for fear 
I might steal it from you, I think I 
had better make you out a lease for 
ever at the old rent.’ By dad, thinks I 
to myself, that’s mighty like a bribe ; so 
I says, ‘that would do well, sir, says I ; 
‘and in the regard of the rent, there’s 
some on the estate would be hard 
enough, set only for its bein’ as light as 
itis. Faith then, says he, throwin’ me 
a glance, ‘they must contrive to do.’ 
‘How do you mane, sir, says I ? ‘Why 
you know you must have the farm at 
the old rent, or may be less, but I 
can’t afford to deal that way with the 
others.’ ‘Ay !’ says I, ‘I’m sorry for that, 
for I’m afeard they ‘ll be thinkin’ bad 
of you goin’ back of the word you 
gave the ould masther.’ ‘ But how can 
they know any thing about that ?’ ‘Oh, 
in troth, sir,’ said I, ‘they'll take my 
word for that much.’ Well, the short 
and the long of it is, he seen I was 
neither to be bribed nor bullied, and 
in three weeks afther I was lyin’ in 


jail for the bills. That was pleasant, 
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your honour, and we knowin’ that the 
lease was just done, and that it would 
be in the December snows my wife 
and childher would be turned out on 
the world, for I seen what sort. of 
mercy I had to thrust to now. Well, 
the winter came, and it was the hardest 
winter, one of them, ever I seen afore 
or since, and sure between the confine- 
ment and thinkin’ day and night what 
was to happen the poor crathurs at 
home, I took the fever at last, and of 
coorse it came the heavier from tryin’, 
as long as I did, to bear up against it. 
One mornin’,whin the snow was up again’ 
the windows, and I lyin’ on a lock of 
could straw, and, I’in afeared, not very 
steady in my mind, what should I see 
but my little boy comin’ into the place, 
and lookin’ round as if he was seared 
with all the strange people was in it. 
He seen me at last, and, as he did, he 
makes a race, and threwn himself on 
my breast, and for a quarter of an hour 
I could’nt get a word out of him but 
eryin’, that I thought his heart would 
break. At last he mutthers into him- 
self,‘they’re dead, father!’ ‘Who's dead?” 
says I. ‘My mother’s dead, and little 
Jenny’s-dead too.’ Well, sir, as he 
spoke the word the fever left me. I 
held him back to look into his face, 
‘ Were they murdered, avick-ma-chree ?” 
says I, ‘* They were all as one, father,’ 
says the boy, and then burstin’ out 
cryin’ again—he roars, ‘ they were froze 
to death out among the snow.’ I looks 
round, sir, and not a face in the room 
but was as pale as my own. So I 
kneels up in the bed, and claspin’ my 
two hands together, ‘Richard Montgo- 
mery, says I, ‘this is a black day for 
you and yours.’ Masther Frederick, it 
was thé truth the gossoon told me. 
Mother and childher were driven out 
to the charity of the wild winds, 
though, I’m tould, the bailiffs them- 
selves were goin’ to rebel when my 
poor woman looked on them with her 
pale face, and prayed might God for- 
give them. Hearin’ that I was almost 
lyin’ for death, they set off without sayin’ 
a word to one of the neighbours, and 
thinkin’ to come a bridle-road through 
the mountains, faix, sir, the night fell 
when they were miles away from any 
house, and the snow growin’ deeper 
and deeper every foot they thravelled. 
Well, sir, the fear came on their hearts, 
and their strength failin’ them, they 
had to give up at last. The poor mo- 
ther was worst of all with carryin’ her 
little girl, so she had first to lie down 
with her under the storm, while the 


oor gossoon wandhered on alone to 
look for relief, but there was no relief 
for them ; and when he came back to 
the spot, there he found them in the 
snow cowld dead. He never got over 
the hardship of that night. The cowld 
was in his heart, and in a couple of 
weeks more he left me what I am now. 
If Ihad got my liberty then,when my grief 
was fresh, there would have been short 
accounts between myself and Sir Rich- 
ard, and may be that would have been 
best for both ; but long afore 1 got out 
I began to think that, as Sir Richard 
had worked me worse than death, so 
would, I if it was within my power, give 
him the same. It was in or about this 
time he brought home the mistress, a 
beautiful young crature, aud for all the 
world like poor Miss Ellen, only she 
had not the same sorrowful look that 
Miss Ellen has, never dreamin’ of all 
that was afore her. You may depend 
it was her word that got me out at 
long last, though I was a beggar now ; 
my bit o’ land was taken into the do- 
main, and so I built a little cabin beyant 
Lath-na-Shirogue, and was hard set to 
keep the spark alive on the hearth. The 
mistress, knowin’ I was broken down 
with confinement and hardly able to 
stand over the spade, tould me at last 
that Sir Richard half agreed to set me 
up as wellas ever. That’s beyant his 
power, says I, ‘and though I'm thankful 
to your ladyship, as long as God gives 
me strength, | don’t mean to be trustin’ 
to any man for more than my labour’s 
worth. She said nothin’ to this, but I 
seen tears in her beautiful eyes as I 
spoke the word. Oh, Masther Frede- 
rick, there never was one like her in 
this counthry, and never will be again ; 
and it isn’t forthe murther of my wife 
and childher that the hathred’s in my 
heart again’ Montgomery this night. 
but that he made me the villain, lam 
dyin’ afther ‘all my troubles, with 
hardly a hepe that God will pardon 
me.” 

A suspicion which had often haunted 
Frederick, and whieh from. the com- 
mencement of this narrative had grown 
stronger with every suceeeding sen- 
tence, was now confirmed. He re- 
strained the expression of his feelings, 
however, and waited with deep anxiety 
the conclusion of the old man’s history. 
The latter, after a long pause, in which 
he recovered his composure, proceed- 
ed— 

“ They were goin’ on two years mar- 
ried, when a young gentleman, a friend 
of the masther’s, came on a visit for the 
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good of his health. He was certainly 
as handsome a lad as you'd wish to 
see, but it was plain he wasn’t long for 
this world, and so the poor misthress 
tried to make the most of him, both for 
his own sake and because she thought 
it would please Sir Richard. lTow- 
sumdever, in the coorse of time herself 
und him were a’most always together, 
for whin the masther would be aw: ay 
on couiity business or the like, it isu’t 
to be supposed she could banish him 
out o’ the place, and as the two would 
meandher about for the length of the 
day, and certainly they grew mighty 
fond of other there’s no sayin’ again 
that but if there was harm in it she 
would’nt have tould the masther as she 
did, that, after himself, his young friend 
was the one loved best in the 
world. Small blame to her in troth, 
for she was an orphant, and had no 
friends of her own, barrin’ far off 
ones, and they were of the sort that 
never throubled themselves about the 
likes of her. Well,sir, the young gen- 
tleman got betther and be tther, but at 
lust he begun tv get bud again, and it 
was remarkable, he seemed betther 
plaised to be alone now, readin’ or 
sauntherin’ about, till he grew that 
melancholy it was pitiful to see him. 
At last the doctors allowed that he 
should go to Italy as the only chance, 
and so he took leave o’ the Montgo- 
merys, the misthress tellin’ him surely 
to write how he was still gettin’ on. 
Vm tould that partin’ was the first 
thing throubled the masther ; but from 
that ont he grew uneasy in himself, for 
the misthress lost her spirits wondher- 
fully, and small blame to her. It was 
enough to disthress a heart like her's to 
think of that beautiful young gintleman 
sinkin’, as [ might say, to an untimely 
end, Any way the masther begun put- 
tin’ dark questions to this one and that 
about all that happened when he'd be 
from home, and, however it was, the 
more he questioned the more uneasy 
he vrew ; but it’s a long time since, and 
in troth myself doesn’t mind well what 
his reasous were, only that there was a 
sarvent in the house had a spite again 
the misthress for advisin’ a young boy 
again marryin’ her, and her it was tould 
me of the masther’s notions, and God 
forgive her, she said, that to ber sartin 
knowledge he was an ill used man.” 
Frederick was struck by the confu- 
sion and want of candour evident in 
this part of the old man’s discourse. 
He cried, 


Auswer me now, 


she 
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on the faith ofa 
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dying Christian, were you not the prin- 
cipal author of that unfortunate lady’s 
ruin ?” 

“ Whisht,” exclaimed the other, with 
a fierceness which almost overawed his 
companion ; “ whisht, and never heed 
what doesn’t consarn you. Amn't I 
tellin’ you the sacret 1 never tould to 
mortal ear afore ?” 

The old man wiped the large drops 
from his forehead, muttering to himself, 
as if irritated at this interruption, and 
it was some time before his tranquillity 
was even so far restored as to allow 
him to proceed. 

“ At last the misthress got a letter 
from the young gentleman tellin’ her that 
he was dyin’, and the very same post 
brought another letter acquaintin’ them 
of his death. ‘The poor misthress was 
that confounded she never noticed him- 
self takin’ up her letter and readin’ it 
through from first to last. She’d have 
showed it to hin any way, though from 
the bad thoughts was in ‘his mind afore 
it would have been a dale better he 
had never seen it, for to tell you the 
truth, Master Frederick, it was more 
like a love-letter than was right or 
raisonable to another's wife. -But it’s 
what I allow, that he was in love with 
her all along, and may be it was a’most 
unknownst to himself he wrote the way 
he did, pinin’ in a fine counthry, and 
though young he was, with nothin’ but 
the could hopes of death before him. 
Howsomdever, the masther never said 
a word, but tould her how she was this 
and that, and though he wouldn't turn 
her out on the world, he swore another 
night should never find herself and 
him undher the one roof. No more it 
didn’t, but that night found her sittin’ 
in her empty hall, as beautiful as the 
mornin’ she came there a bride, but as 
mad, Christ bless us, as if the mind 
was for ever. Oh many and 
many’s the time my heart bled to see 
her wandherin’ through them same 
ould halls, like a dead person you'd 
think, only for the beautiful eyes that 
I b’lieve no livin’ mortal could match. 
At last Miss Ellen was born, and the 
mother sends for me on her death-bed, 
amd she says, ‘ Hugh,’ she says, * you're 
the only one was true to me in 
misfortune, be as true now to this poor 
little outcast, and God will reward you; 
but if ever Sir Richard returns,’ she 
says, ‘ tell him that as [ hope for merey 
1 never was false to bim in act or 
thought, and give him this ring in token 
of the truth. He placed it here,’ she 
cried, and the tears streamin’ down her 
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pale cheeks, ‘when he wouldn't for the 
word of an angel from heaven have 
cast me out on the world’s scorn.’ I 
never gave the ring, but I give it to 
you now, and as God is my judge it 
was with them words she drew it off 
that sorrowful night. Oh God forgive 
me, my heart was hardened in wicked- 
ness. The poor lady trimbled when 
she seen my look. ‘ What ails you, 
Hugh ?” says she. ‘ Nothin’, my 
lady,’ says I, ‘nothin’ in life; I'll do 
your biddin’ never fear.’ ‘ Blessed 
Mother protect us!’ she muttered, ‘ you 
frightened me, Hugh, but I suppose 
it's only the darkness of death that’s 
round me.’ The lady died, sir, and I 
took the infant home, but my revenge 
was to come yet, for all this was’nt my 
doin’, black as it was. I knew Sir Ri- 
chard bravely, and that it wasn’t the 
loss of his wife would break his heart, 
but of the love that with all his villainy 
he prized beyant worlds; and, by my 
troth, says I, he shan’t have that com- 
fort whatever happens: so there’s the 
whole ups and downs of it, only that as 
you ax me on the faith of a dyin’ Chris- 
tian, I was not the means of destroyin’ 
the poor lady, and I never was fully 
sartin of her innocence till I had it from 
her own dyin’ lips.” 


MEMORANDA FROM OUR 


This was so far true, as that in his 
desire to be revenged on Sir Richard, 
he had allowed himself to be imposed 
on by the artful story of the woman to 
whom he alluded. Interest in his ease, 
as passion in that of Sir Richard, in- 
vested his story with a degree of cre- 
dibility which it by no means intrinsi- 
cally possessed. The effect of this 
intelligence on Sir Richard was mani- 
fested in the sudden wreck of his 
health, which had been for some time 
rapidly declining, but his enemy’ did 
not live to witness this consummation 
of his vengeance. The morning after 
the disclosure of his fatal secret he was 
found lifeless in his bed. Sir Richard, 
before his departure to another world, 
saw his child bound in the holy bonds 
of wedlock, and Frederick’s mother, 
who had hardly known of the existence 
of the nameless orphan, plumed herself 
now on an alliance with a house more 
ancient and honourable than her own. 
The hunchback relinquished not only 
his views, but almost his love, when he 
saw Ellen removed beyond the sphere 
of his sympathies ; and his uncle dying 
very opportunely, he removed to his 
own estate, where he lived a semi-bar- 
barous life, soothing at once to his pro- 
pensities and disappointed hopes. 


TABLETS OF THE MONTH. 


ELEctions, and their concomitants, must necessarily furnish the topics for our 


Monthly Mementos of August .— 


METROPOLITAN ELECTIONS, 


Tue University.—The stratagem 
of Dr. Stock had not the success of a 
surprise. The constituency of the 
University would not have had an un- 
acceptable representative thrust upon 
them. Circumstances seemed to favor 
the learned civilian’s attempt. The re- 
sident electors dispersed, to profit by 
the college recess—the more enlarged 
constituency engaged in the contests 
carried on in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods—the elergy in circumstances 
which rendered the expenses of a jour- 
ney to Dublin burdensome—the favor 
of government alluring all who were 
capable of being tempted to vote for 
any candidate who would serve for the 
purpose of embarrassing the members 
of the elector’s choice, Dr. Stock might 
have entertained a hope, not perhaps 
of being returned, but of polling a re- 
spectable minority. To do the learned 
gentleman justice, he prosecuted his 
purpose discreetly. His arrangements 
were so well conducted, that Dr. Le- 


froy, when a rumour of the intention to 
oppose him reached his ears, declared 
that it was impossible Stock could be 
the candidate—as from him he should 
certainly have received the customary 
notification. But “what's impossible 
can be,” and Mr. Stock stood for the 
College. He has learned, however, 
that other qualifications than those for 
adroitly managing a surprise, must be 
found in the candidate who obtains the 
high honor of representing the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Without a com- 
mittee—without an application, per- 
sonal or epistolary, to a single elector— 
without being put to the cost of an elec- 
tor’s expenses, at the close of the elec- 
tion the poll stood thus: Shaw, 852; 
Lefroy, 839 ; Stock, 186. 

Dr. Stock's Political Predilections.— 
The most marked incident at the elec- 
tion for the University, was the propo- 
sal of a question to the goverment can- 
didate by Professor Buit: How did 
he mean to vote at the city election ? 
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The stillness into which the crowded, 
and somewhat boisterous auditory be- 
came instantaneously hushed, it is im- 
possible to describe. Dr. Stock’s an- 
swer, faintly as it fell from him, was 
heard to the extremest verge of the 
crowd. He would vote for “ Mr. 
O’Connell und Mr. Hutton.” This 
reply deprived the learned gentleman 
of votes, and it deprived professing 
Conservatives of all excuse when vot- 
ing for him. 

Yonduct of the Clergy, and Distur- 
bances in certain Churches.—Out of the 
fifteen hundred ministers of the Church 
of England in Ireland, thirty-four voted 
for the avowed supporter of the 
man, Whose exertions have been 
pre-eminently successful in harming 
their persecuted brethren, and who de- 
clares it his settled purpose to effect 
an overthrow of their establishment. 
Among these, some appear to have 
been peculiarly obnoxious to censure 
from local circumstances, by which it 
was thought they should have been in- 
fluenced, or because of their previously 
boasted predilections. It appears that 
some very distressing scenes occurred 
in more than one of the metropolitan 
churehes; some of the parishioners 
proclaiming openly, their condemna- 
tion of the offending minister ; some 
leaving the church when he entered 
into the pulpit. The government and 
radical journals express very becoming 
indignation ut conduct, by which, as 
they affirm, places of worship were de- 
secrated. Indeed, they are so angry 
at it as to have no severity left for the 
reproving or admonishing the parties, 
who, about the same time, attempted to 
murder the Rev. Mr. Gregg, by ston- 
ing him, because he dared to preach 
against the errors of the Church of 
Rome. However we must regret that 
even so many as thirty-four supporters 
of Mr. O'Connell's supporter, could be 
found among the clergy, it is gratifying 
to remember how amply the conduct 
of the body at large compensated the 
backsliding or the ultra-radicalism of 
the many. Many walked from their 
cures in the country to the hustings— 
to almost all the expenses attending a 
day’s journey to the metropolis were 
an inconvenience—but inconvenience 
did not preclude them from discharging 
what they felttobeaduty. “ Did they 
think,” said a venerable old man, “ that 
the clergy could not make out their 
coach hire, when they schemed to in- 
trude this destructive upon us?” 

Crry.—Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
Hutton retarned. At the final close 


Tablets of the Month. (Sept. 
of the poll the numbers stood thus— 
the assessor having rejected the votes 
of 99 freemen, tendered for the de- 
feated candidates : O’Connell, 3556; 
Hutton, 3542 ; Hamilton, 3467 ; West, 
3461. A parliamentary committee 
will have to decide whether the objec- 
tion taken tothe votes of freemen, that 
they had not been six months regis- 
tered, was valid. The openness of 
government interference is said to have 
rendered the proofs of it more nume- 
rous and unéquivocal than were ever 
before furnished. Mr. O’Connell 
avowed himself, according to the re- 
port even of the Pilot, “a supporter 
of the Queen, but a thorough radical,” 
“for short parliaments,” “ household 
suffrage,” “ for vote by ballot.” “ lam 
a radical,” said the learned gentleman, 
“and I go to parliament to help the 
honest radicals of England, and the 
Queen’s government, in their efforts to 
do justice to Ireland. I go to parlia- 
ment FIRMLY CONVINCED OF THE NE- 
CESSITY OF REPEAL.”—Pilot of August 
7. The same paper represents Mr. 
Hutton as saying, (in reference to an 
outrage perpetrated on an individual 
whom Mr. Hutton professed to re- 
spect,) “I am firmly convinced that the 
deed was done by your enemies, for 
the purpose of reflecting discredit on 
you, on whom the blame would appa- 
rently rest as my supporters.” We 
rather imagine that in future Mr. Hut- 
ton’s firm convictions, or his professions 
of being firmly convinced, will be less 
valuable than they would have been 
before he affirmed his belief of the ab- 
surd and vile calumny of which he was 
not ashamed to be the vender. 
Gratitude of Radicalism—R. Holmes, 
Esq. and the Pilot—Among the me- 
morabilia of the Dublin contest, a pro- 
minent place must be assigned to the 
conduct of Mr. Robert Holmes. Ap- 
proving of Mr. Hutton’s principles, he 
showed, by plumping for him, his esti- 
mate of both candidates. It is said 
that this act drew blackness over the 
visage of Mr. O'Connell. It caused 
rancorous thoughts to stir in the hearts 
of that gentleman's usual apologists 
and champions, aud their fury was 
poured out on the individual whe had 
done him such scorn. Remembering 
that of all the men who have ever, in 
modern times, advocated and suffered 
for liberal opinions in Ireland, Mr. 
Holmes is the most disinterested, and 
the most reputable supporter—the sup- 
porter who, of all Protestants, has en- 
dured most, and most unqualified, pa- 
negyric from his radical clientary, we 
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will place upon record the ribald in- 
vective with which it has been now 
thought proper to assail him. 


“‘ Political Recreants—Mr. Holmes.— 
There were some very degrading instan- 
ces of personal baseness among reputed 
reformers during the Dublin election— 
one of which we cannot pass without the 
compliment of select notice. Mr. Holmes, 
the barrister, gave a plumper for Mr. 
Hutton. The tendency of this obviously 
was—and probably what was intended 
for—to produce a reaction, and, by caus- 
ing O’Connell’s friends to plump for him, 
to split the Liberal interest and bring in 
the Tories. We are happy to say, how- 
ever, that O’ Connell’s friends did not take 
the bait. But it was well offered by the 
envious, crook-tempered, and bigoted old 
huncks.* We are really provoked to see 
such men the theme of praise, and we 
have never been among the guilty. We 
knew him to be a man greatly overrated 
in his professional capacity, and as a pa- 
triot, while his brutishness was greatly 
underrated. With an invidious twinkle 
of the eye, which passes with many for 
wit, his coarseness also passes for honesty. 
The absence of agreeable qualities has 
procured him the credit of possessing es- 
timable ones; and because he wants any 
virtue or grace that can be seen, he has 
been gratuitously supplied by others with 
qualifications which he does not possess, 
He got some credit for patriotism, with- 
out reflection or investigation; and his 
recent conduct will prove that he did not 
deserve it. We shall tell the public wh 
he got such credit. He refused a sil 
gown, and it was called independence by 
the superficial. Now we tell the world 
that he refused the silk gown, not from 
patriotism, but from avarice. He refused 
it because he knew he had not the capa- 
bilities to maintain the leading business 
which a silk gown would throw upon him. 
That he did not refuse it from indepen- 
dence or patriotism, or because he would 
take no favor from the Government, is 
proved by his having accepted fees under 
Lord Anglesey’s government to prose- 
cute O’Connell, and also to prosecute 
Barrett of the Pilot. He pocketed the 
cash then—he accepted favors then-— 
which proved he would have accepted a 
silk gown—ay would he—if he thought 
it his interest—that is, if it put money in 
his pocket; yes, money—the last passion 
of a man in his 74th year we should 
think it, if the prurient and filthy charac- 
ter of his cross-examinations did not shew 
that there were propensities lingering in 
the heart at once disgusting, when united 
with hoary-headed imbecility. Let him 
now trudge to the Courts, and affect re- 


* Huncks—A coyetous, sordid wretch—a miser—a curmudgeon, 
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publican plainness, which is now known 
to be but brutality of nature. By his 
conduct at the last election, his character 
has got a greater stoop than his shoul- 
ders. He may depart the stage as soon 
as he can; but he will depart without 
ever having obtained the reputation of a 
gentleman, and after having lost for ever 
that of a patriot,” 

Gentlemen of the Romish-Radical 
School— When Mr. Holmes becatne 
aware of the mild reproof with which he 
had been honoured, he suffered no time 
to elapse unnecessarily, before adopting 
the measures which he thought became 
him. His public and professional life 
was, as he writes, open to any species 
of comment with which it might be as- 
sailed—his personal honor, he felt him- 
self bound to guard from all reproach. 
Accordingly, having ascertained that 
the publisher of the invective against 
him, “was gentleman enough for his 
purpose,” resolved, as he was, “ not to 
be nice in coming to a decision on the 
subject, he sent his friend, Mr, Gerald 
Fitzgibbon, a gentleman of consider- 
able reputation at the bar, to demand 
an apology, or to deliver a message in 
his name.” Mr. Fitzgibbon appears to 
have discharged his painful duty with 
much spirit and discretion, and to have 
speedily brought the matter to a pe- 
remptory issue. It is not our purpose 
to follow the offending party, as Mr. 
Fitzgibbon did, through all the shifts 
and evasions to which it would seem he 
turned himself. To Mr. Barrett’s per- 
sonal conduct we are as indifferent as 
we can be to anything in which a fel- 
low-creature is concerned. We are 
not of those who prize the courage of 
the man who would peril his life and 
his adversary’s in duel ; we admire the 
courage of fortitude, and forbearance, 
and duty more. But we are concerned 
in the system of social morals, adopted 
by any section of our countrymen, and 
we believe that the apology by which 
Mr. Barrett protected himself trom cas- 
tigation, enables us to make a shrewd 
guess as to the habits and principles of 
the class of gentry with whom he has 
chiefly associated. 

“In the publication which appeared in 
the Pilot newspaper of the 7th instant, 
under the title of ¢ Political Recreants— 
Mr. Holmes ;’ and which was written by 
me, I did not mean to impute to Mr. 
Holmes any conduct unworthy of a gen- 
tleman, or in any degree derogatory from 
his character as sach. I did not mean to 
comment upon Mr. Holmes in any other 
than a political sense; I did not know, 
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nor had I heard of any acts of Mr. Holmes 
that could justify personal aspersions upon 
him. I, therefore, now altogether re- 
tract every expression in that publication 
which could be supposed to convey, or 
insinuate any imputation on Mr. Holmes, 
of conduct or principles unworthy of a 
man and a gentleman, and I declare that 
I did not mean to express any such impu- 
tation in the article above-mentioned, or 
thereby to give Mr. Holmes any personal 
offence; and I offer this as an apology 
for, and an explanation of, any passage 
which could bear such a construction ; and 
my wish is, that this apology shall be 
made as public as the offensive paragraph 
has been. 
« RicharD Barret. 

“ August 15, 1837.” 

This apology is, as we have said, re- 
markable ; principally for the exhibi- 
tion it affords of the qualities and ac- 
tions which radicalism holds to be com- 
patible with the principles and bearing 
of a gentleman. “I did not mean,” 
Mr. Barrett writes, “to impute to Mr. 
Holmes any conduct unworthy of a gen- 
tleman, or, in any degree derogatory 
from his character as such.” 

According, therefore, to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Barrett— 

1. To be “an envious, crook-tem- 
pered, and bigoted old huncks,” is not 
in any degree derogatory from the cha- 
racter of a gentleman. 

2. “ Brutality of nature, and the en- 
deavour to disguise it under an affecta- 
tion of republican plainness,” is not de- 
rogatory to the character of a gentle- 
man. 

3. The “ want of any grace or vir- 
tue which can be seen,” is not in any 
degree derogatory to the character of 
a gentleman. 

4. To “refuse a silk gown from ava- 
rice, and take credit for the refusal, as 
an act of patriotism,” is in no degree 
derogatory to the character of a gen- 
tleman. 

5. To “indulge in a prurient and 
filthy character of cross-examination, 
in a manner to show that there are pro- 
pensities lingering in the heart, dis- 
gusting when united with hoary-headed 
imbecility,” is not conduct unworthy of 
a gentleman, or in any degree deroga- 
tury from his character as such. 

We thank the radical organ for this 
open exhibition of moral sentiments. 
Mr. Barrett’s confession, that he “ did 
not know, and had not heard of any 
acts of Mr. Holmes that could justify 

ersonal aspersions upon him,” is va- 
Gate as aspecimen of Whig veracity. 
From the avowal of his sentiments, re- 
specting the character of a gentleman, 
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we suppose it may be not unreasonable 
to surmise what the gentry of his party 
are capable of doing and being—gentry 
who, without scandalizing their friends, 
may show themselves: 1, Envious— 
2. Bigoted—3. Brutal—4. Insincere— 
5. Avaricious—6, Filthy in thought 
and conversation. Non meus, (or, giv- 
ing to our “ quality” precedence over 
quantity in the line ;) Non noster hic 
sermo est sed que precepit Offellus ; 
which we would do into the vernacular 
Anglo-Celtic, or Hibernian-English, 
thus— 


Not ours to paint the gentry of the bogs, 
It’s Mister Barrett shows they're dirty dogs. 


Integrity Rewarded—Sheriff Veevers 
thanked for the impartiality with which 
he favored the supporters of the returned 
Candidates :— 

“ ST. MICHAN’S PARISH—REGISTRATION CLUB. 

80, Church-street, 11th August, 1837. 

«« Sir,—As chairman of a meeting of 
the Registration Club of St. Michan’s 
parish, I have the honor to transmit to 
you the annexed resolution, unanimously 
adopted by that body. Allow me toadd 
that I perfectly coincide in the sentiment 
it conveys, having had personal opportu- 
nity of observing your upright and gen- 
tlemanly deportment in the performance 
of your arduous and onerous duties on the 
occasion referred to. 

‘IT have the honor to be, Sir, your 
faithful and obedient servant, 

“J. P. Doyte. 


“To John Veevers, Esq. 
High Sheriff of the City of Dublin.” 


“Ata meeting of the Registration Ciub 
of St. Michan’s parish, held at Crossley’s 
tavern, on Thursday evening, 10th Au- 
gust, 1837, 

“ Unanimously Resolved—That the 
marked thanks of the St. Michan’s Re- 
gistration Club be presented to Sheriff 
Veevers for his impartial conduct during 
the late contested election for this city. 

«J. P. Doyte, Chairman. 
“J. J. Appy, Secretary. 


REPLY. 
** 2, Kildare Place, 14th August, 1837, 

“ Sin—I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favour of the 11th instant, enclos- 
ing the resolution of the Registration 
Club of St. Michan’s parish. 

‘«« Permit me to request you will do me 
the honor of expressing to the club my 
grateful acknowledgments for their notice 
of my conduct during the late contest, 
and to assure them it has always been 
& paramount object with me to discharge 
whatever public duty I might be called 
upon to perform impartially. 

“For the very kind terms in which 
you have been pleased to convey the re- 
solution of the club, I beg to offer you 
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my best thanks; and have the honor to 
be, Sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, 
«“ Joun VEEVERS. 
“To J. P. Doyle, Esq.” 
Morning Register, August 18. 


Inventive genius of the Romish Press. 
—We had collected many instances of 
falsification for our Memoranda, but 
find that they have so accumulated as 
to preclude the possibility of inserting 
them. We are accordingly forced to 
confiue ourselves to a single specimen, 
which we take from the Morning Re- 
gister of August 10, quoting the pas- 
sage, as we observe, from the Pilot :— 


«“ The reverend gentleman who preach- 
ed at the College chapel on Sunday had 
chosen—in the spirit of political wisdom, 
and in the true spirit and for the true 
interests of Protestantism—to vote at the 
late College election for Mr. Stock. A 
band of factious and disappointed party 
malcontents, calling themselves Protes- 
tants, assembled, it seems, by preconcert, 
at the College chapel—not to pray—not 
to hear the word of God, but in the blas- 
phemous mockery of Christian worship 
to vent an unholy and unchristian spirit 
of animosity against a man, As soon as 
the reverend gentleman rose to pronounce 
the discourse, off went these pious Pro- 
testants, men, women, and—oh! splendid 
training—children; off they went, with 
fury in their eyes and insult in their steps. 
They collected together that morning, 
not for the purpose for which they had 
pretended to assemble—not with feelings 
which they should have brought with 
them into a place of worship, but with a 
fraudulent and hypocritical seeming of 
piety, and the worship of God, to com- 
mit the impiety of vengeance upon a man 
because he had not worshipped with them 
the mammon of unrighteousness, and with 
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them called it or fancied it religion. We 
ask any man really religious, whose reli- 
gion is not the indulgence of a passion 
against members of other religions, but 
merely for the sake of his own soul— 
whether that congregation of people who 
acted thus assembled in a Christian spirit? 
whether they who so acted did as Chris- 
tians ought? Were they prompted by 
the grace of God or the demon tempter 
of man? Some may piously turn up 
their eyes, and in the conventional cant 
of a pharasaical exclusiveness, deplore the 
lost state of the unchristian mind, which 
they say, aims at destroying the Protes- 
tant, pure, and holy faith, for no other 
proof, perhaps, except that he would di- 
minish the revenues of churchmen. But 
we ask any man who really shows most 
of the marks of irreligion?—he who 
would forbid pluralities— 


Thus the learned censor proceeds, 
his eloquence kindling as he advances, 
until it has become a general conflagra- 
tion. Such conduct as that exhibited 
in the College chapel proves that the 
church should be annihilated. We 
have but one reply to offer. Not only 
was there no disturbannce of the ser- 
vice in the College chapel, but, as it is 
notorious to all who are in the slightest 
degree acquainted with our University, 
there has been no service in the College 
since the election. The chapel closes, 
as is well known to all, on the Sunday 
previous to or after Commencements, 
the first or second week in July, and 
continues closed during the recess. 
What are we to think of the hardihood 
of a press which can thus, even in Dub- 
lin, fabricate such falsehoods? Not 
less criminal the perhaps less daring 
misrepresentations that have been given 
of the various elections in Ireland, but 
we have not space to expose them. 


KILDARE. 


Mr. More O’Ferrall and Mr. Arch- 
bold returned. 

Mr. Ruthven, one of the late mem- 
bers, dared to solicit the support of 
his furmer supporters, contrary tothe 
command of Mr. O’Connell. In his 
address at the hustings he said, “ I have 
canvassed you all, from the Protes- 
tant to the Catholic, from the Orange- 
man to the Ribbonman, if there be any 
among you.” The scene which follow- 


ed is thus described by the reporter of 


the Freeman's Journal :-— 


“ The moment this last sentence had 
been uttered a shout most deafening—a 
simultaneous and emphatic cry of ‘traitor’ 
was raised. No power could now stop 
or calm them. Sticks were elevated, 


and dark threats and menacing gestures 
were levelled at him. No effort on his 
part could procure a moment’s pause. 
The moment his lips moved he was met 
by shouts of imprecation. “ Ab! traitor, 
where are the Ribbonmen—how dare 
you say there are any?—remember old 
Bill. Ruthven, my boy, you have not 
got the whiphand this time—do you 
carry weights?” and similar expressions 
were heard on all sides. It was in vain 
he attempted to explain—he would not 
be listened to—the people lost all control 
—they came close up to him, and jumped 
so as to come on a level with his face, 
grinning in his face and cursing him. 
But that the High Sheriff, who appeared 
to be very popular, was standing close by 
his side, and called on the people in some 
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instances by name, we are persuaded he 
would have been dragged from the place 
he stood, and torn to atoms among the in- 
furiated crowd.” 


The Standard observes, in its notice 
of this passage, that the epithet applied 
to Mr. Ruthven was not liar, but “ trai- 
tor”’—the epithet which would naturally 
be applied by surprised and infuriated 
Ribbonmen, and which would be re- 
mote from the lips of persons not con- 
cerned inthe treasonable conspiracy, 
It would be tediousness and folly to 
attempt proving that the judgment of 
the Standard is correct. 

The only other matter worthy of re- 
mark, as far as Mr. Ruthven was con- 
cerned, by which the Kildare election 
was illustrated, is, that it occasioned a 
correspondence with Mr. O'Connell 
which will long be remembered. Mr. 
Ruthven having stated that he had had 
an offer of place and of pecuniary com- 
pensation if he would renounce his ee 
pose of being candidate for Kildare, 
Mr. O'Connell wrote a very angry 
letter denouncing him to public scorn. 
To this Mr. Ruthven replied in a let- 
ter, from which we subjoin some ex- 
tracts. The Morning Chronicle up- 
braids Sir R. Peel for quoting the 
writings of such a person as Mr. Ruth- 
ven for proofs of his charge against 
Mr. O’Connell, that he had designed 
to prostitute patronage to such purposes 
as Mr. Ruthven alleged ; but the Chro- 
nicle has not thought proper to remem- 
ber that Mr. O’Connell himself dis- 
tinctly states as follows :— 

“So far from wishing to do him an 
injury, I at once took the hint, and told 
him it would be in vain for him to ex- 
pect that the government could possibly 
do any thing for him in Ireland, where 
his conduct was known, but I would try 
whether something might not be done 
for him in the Colonies.”’ 

While we thus quote Mr. O'Connell 
in corroboration of Mr. Ruthven, we 
confess that we cannot see why more 
weight should be attached to his words 
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than those of his adversary. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from Mr. Ruthven’s 
epistle :— 

“In London, Mr. O’Connell asked 
me to call upon him. Idid so; when I 
entered the room he said, my dear Ruth- 
ven I have settled Kildare. I under- 
stood this to imply that I was to be re. 
turned without a contest—he soon made 
me sensible of my mistake. Lord Mul 
grave, said he, wishes to have young 
Lawless (Lord Cloncurry’s son) returned 
as soon as he comes of age—he will be 
of age ina few months, You are to be 
his locum tenens, * * * * 

“Mr, O’Connell paused a moment. 
Well, well, said he, I’ll tell you what I'll do 
with you, Ruthven.— You shall have paid 
down to you, before you leave London, 
the sum of £1,000, and you shall have 
the first vacant colonial situation which 
you think worth your acceptance, if you 
will but promise me to keep quiet until 
the day of the election, and to retire 
when I ask you. My answer to this 
atrocious attempt at bribery, was a posi- 
tive refusal. Mr. O'Connell then turned 
round in a state of furious excitement, 
and cried, What! you'll fly in my face, 
will you?—-Can you dare to stand for Kil- 
dare against my will, and the interest of 
the Rev. Mr. Doyle? If you do, I know 
how to make the hustings too hot to hold 
you, &e. &c. &e. 

«“ Afterwards I called on him in Dub- 
lin, &e. &c. he told me that I had no 
chance, but that really he would not 
interfere, and that we must fight it 
out between us. 

“This defamer talks of delicacy for 
my father’s memory, and the recollection 
of my father’s merits.—Listen to this, 
every man who has a heart. When that 
father, a man deemed by yourselves wor- 
thy of a public funeral, lay upon the 
bed of death, this ungrateful impostor 
never came near him—he never paid him 
the respect of even a formal visit, or 
made ‘the slightest inquiry after him. 
My father, a man of warm and true affec- 
tion, was deeply hurt by the neglect— 
I may say the desertion hastened his 
death,” 


KERRY. 


Mr. J. O'Connell and Mr. Blenner- 
hasset returned.—The Kerry election 
had a peculiar character. It redeemed 
a promise made by the electors, at a 
time when the probabilities of a contest 
were remote from public apprehension, 
and it exhibited hereditary attach- 
ments and the name of old Ireland in 
array, against the influence of priestly 
domination, and the pretences of the 
prevailing patriotism, 

It appears that in the month of 


January last, a meeting was called by 
a Roman Catholic priest in the county 
of Kerry, to memorial government, 
complaining that impartial justice had 
not been administered by the magis- 
trates since the election of 1835, and 
imploring that a stipendiary magistrate 
should be appointed for the parish or 
district of Killorglan. The attempt to 
procure a creditable meeting appears 
to have been abortive, and the people, 
not pleased, it would secm, with the 
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eonduct of their spiritual rulers, re- 
solved to acquit themselves of all par- 
ticipation in their project. Accord- 
ingly, they held a meeting composed 
almost exclusively of Roman Catholic 
farmers. ‘The hesashes of the meet- 
ing, at which many strong and excel- 
lent speeches were delivered, may be 
understood from the following resolu- 
tions : 


« Resolved—That having built a cha- 
pel to the worship of God, we will not 
in future allow it to be made a house of 
debate for the eloquence of factious and 
intriguing priests, to create discontent 
in the country, and tosow division be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. 


« Resolved—That the memorial in the 
hands of the chairman be forwarded to 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, pro- 
testing against the unnecessary appoint- 
ment of a stipendiary magistrate. 
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«“ Resolved—— That the thanks and con- 
fidence of this meeting, consisting of 
nine-tenths of the population of this dis- 
trict, are justly due, and are hereby given 
to the magistrates presiding at Petty Ses- 
sion at Killorglan, for the impartiality 
and efficiency with which they have ever 
discharged their magisterial duties, 

« Resolved—That the thanks of this 
meeting, comprising nine-tenths of the 
parish and district of Killorglan, be re- 
turned to the landlords of Kerry, who, 
though they have had reason, ‘neyer let 
the tenant feel his ingratitude to them; 
and we only wish that an opportunity ma 
soon be afforded of proving to the on 
lords by acts, and not by words, how much 
it is the wish of the people to restore the 
link that ever bound them together, and 
that should and ought ever exist between 
landlord and tenant.” 


Thus the men of Kerry promised, 
and they have kept their words. 


SOUND MUSICAL TO TIPPERARY EARS—LENITY OF THE MULGRAVE GOVERNMENT. 


Casuet.—At a dinner given in that 
city, the Attorney-General instructed 
his constituents— 

‘“‘ That there was no use in disguising 
the fact, that the battle must be won in 
Ireland, and that unless their Sovereign 
received due aid from the liberal party, 
they must submit to the government of 
the Tories.” 


What injury they would sustain by 
the change, the right hon. gentleman 
has taught them in the following im- 
portant observation— 


“It is worthy of remark, that not one 
of the three Attorney-Generals, since 
the accession of the present government, 
ever filed one criminal information (hear, 
hear and cheers.) The charge against 
former governments was, that too much 
blood was shed—the charge of the libel- 


lers of the present government is, that 
Lord Mulgrave is too merciful and beni- 
ficent” (immense cheering.) 


We need only refer to our last num- 
ber for proof that Lord Mulgrave’s 


mercy has not porns shedding of 
blood ; that, in short, the real difference 


between his Exeellency’s mercy and 
that of his predecessors is, that they 


endeavoured to protect the peaceful 
and well-conducted, and inflicted mo- 
derate chastisement on the lawless and 
destructive ; while he purchases the 
reputation of mercy by suffering offen- 
ders to go free, and suffering the coun- 
try to be deluged with the blood of the 
loyal and unoffending. Whenever that 
blood cries for vengeance its voice is 
not audible in the eloquence of the 
noble Lord’s supporters. 


INTIMIDATION, 


Loncrorp Evection.—Mr. An- 
thony Lefroy, in his address from the 
hustings, said— 

« When I have been refused I have 
uniformly demanded the reason, and the 
answer I have always got is, Oh sir, we 
have none, the priest forbid us. What 
fault have they to find in me—None. On 
the contrary, I pledge my honour as a 


man anda gentleman, that this freeholder 
said to me—‘ I know I owe you a great 
deal, but I dare not vote for you—it 
would be at the risk of my life. If we 
vote for you our graves will be dug be- 
fore our doors.’ I pledge my honour 
this was said to me by a person whe lives 
in a slated house.”— Warder, August 19. 


LIMERICK. 


Mr. Stafford O’Brien, on the first 
day of the election, and when he was 
first on the poll, was forced to relin- 
quish the thought of continuing the 
contest, and gave notice to that effect 


to the sheriff, protesting against the 
organised intimidation by which his 
friends were wholly disabled from re- 
cording their sentiments in his favour. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS. 


The exertions of these reverend gen- 
tlemen have been eminently conspicu- 
ous and successful during the late elec- 
tions. We by no means deny their right 


to exercise the political privileges con- 
fided to them. If in their conduct, 
while exercising them, there has been 
nothing unbecoming in their language, 
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nothing of the spirit of an incendiary, 
we have no right to blame them for 
what they may think a duty, and exer- 
cising what is, certainly, a right. We 
give a specimen or two of their lan- 
guage. First, Leinster— 


Cartow Exection.—Mr, Tyrrel— 
«In my last appeal I glanced lightly at 
the persecution which Ireland has suf- 
fered from her more powerful and con- 
quering neighbour, during the period of 
eight centuries, and endeavoured to show 
with what patience we bore the iron hoof 
of persecutions; but from the year 1529 
until 1829, the scenes of misery and woe, 
of persecutions and bloodshed, which the 
Irish Catholics have undergone would 
make the blood boil with indignation in 
any heart but that of the cold-blooded 
Orangeman—a name now not heard of, 
but known in all its recklessness under 
the milder or more imposing term Con- 
servative, Yes, Mr. Sheriff, I need not 
describe to you, our trials, our patience, 
our long suffering, under the persecuting 
hand of inhuman taskmasters who, by 
means the most unheard-of in the annals of 
persecution—yes, sir, all the ingenuity of 
man and all the malice of the devil were 
employed to exterminate us from the land 
of our birth—the cruelties of a Nero, the 
brutalities of a Caligula or a Domitian, 
in their endeavouring to extirpate the 
first Christians, fall short, very short, in- 
deed, although they caused the Christians 
to be clothed in the skins of wild beasts, 
and then hunted by dogs, and in many 
instances—they were covered with burn- 
ing pitch, and served as lamps to illumi- 
nate their city—but, like their great pro- 
totypes, the heathen emperors, have mise- 
rably failed; for as in the early ages of 
the church, so were we the gibbetsstream- 
ing with blood, the deserts bowling with 
the groans, the cities on all quarters send- 
ing forth the sighs and dismal yells of 
dying victims.” 

It would have been criminal to speak 
thus at this day were the statements 
true. How grievous it is to think that 
even Irish legislators are so little ac- 
quainted with [rish history, as not to 
know that gross exaggeration has con- 
verted them into gross falsehood. The 
reverend gentleman, indeed, seems to 
have had his thoughts occupied with 
the cruelties perpetrated in France 
during the reign of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and on the laws which may 
have served as colossal models for the 
more moderate penal enactments of 
Ireland, and to have, with a not very 
unaccountable confusion of intellect, 
allowed his passions to translate his 
sentiments, and to apply his strictures 
to matters not French but Irish. 

Our next specimen shall be episco- 


pal. The Right Rev. Michael Blake, 
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in an epistle dated Newry, July 2, 
1837, thus directed his flock, that their 
spiritual duty required of them to vote 
for their late member, Mr. Brady. It 
will be seen that the language is une- 
quivocal, and that, although the favored 
candidate is not actually named, he is 
so distinctly specified as to leave no 
room for doubt or hesitation. 

“« And if it be the indispensable duty of 
your bishop to enlighten, to exhort, and 
to warn you upon such occasions, so it is 
equally yours to hearken with docility, 
and to regulate your conduct by the prin- 
ciples of sound doctrine. < Obey your 
prelates,’ says the Apostle ( Heb. xiii. 17.) 
‘and be subject unto them; for they 
watch, as being to render an account of 
your souls, that they may do this with joy 
and not with grief, for this is not expedient 
for you. 

“ We beseech you, therefore, to cou- 
sider, &c. &c. the frightful responsibility 
which is attached to your trust, unless 
you fultil your duty as you ought, in se- 
lecting no other person as your represen- 
tative, but one whom you perfectly know 
to be honest, &c. &c.—who has already 
proved himself, not merely by professions, 
but by a long series of facts, and by the 
whole tenor of his life, worthy of public 
confidence, 

“ That your example on this trying 
occasion, may shine forth as it did at the 
last election, &c. &c.” 

“ Micuaer Braker. 
“ Newry, 2d July, 1837.” 

When the election had ended in 
the return of the Conservative can- 
didate, the Right Rev. Prelate wrote 
again. We extract one passage from 
his pastoral. 

«If bad example has been given by 
others: if we think that they have acted 
treacherously towards their country; if 
we know that they have brought disgrace 
upon the name of Catholic, and that they 
have shewn themselves unworthy of the 
name of Christian or of man; let us still 
pray sincerely for their conversion; let 
them not have to say that we act vindic- 
tively or spitefully towards them; and, 
while we must condemn their venality, 
their treachery, their blasphemous impiety, 
their reckless contempt of God and man, 
let us endeavour, by the charity of our 
manner, to reclaim them from the brink 
of the frightful abyss over which they are 
tottering, and induce them, by kindness, 
to make all the reparation they possibly 
can, for the horrible scandal they have 
given by their infamous misconduct.” 

It is not, we are sure, necessary for 
us to direct attention to the spirit which 
gleams through these charitable recom- 
mendations. John Huss knew it, and 
experienced its horrors. 

We must pause—space does not 
suffer us to proceed. 





